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PREFACE 


As research in medicine, psychology, and 
education is carried out, more is known 
about children-how they grow, what is the 
normal pattern of their development, why 
they sometimes deviate from this pattern, 
and what effect this deviation has on their 
adjustment to life. With this new knowl- 
edge, it would be inevitable that there 
would be changes in points of view about 
how to take care of babies and how to guide 
the development of young children. 

Any book designed to give students a 
foundation knowledge of the child’s de- 
velopment must, therefore, be revised from 
time to time to include the newest and most 
widely accepted principles of baby care and 
the most approved methods of guiding the 
young child’s development. In this book, the 
second revision of the text which first ap- 
peared in 1949, a number of revisions and 
additions have been made. The most im- 
portant of these are: 

1. Emphasis on new foods and new 
types of clothing for babies and 
young children. 

2. Emphasis on the importance of 
guidance in every area of de- 


velopment to insure the laying of 
a foundation that will not have to 
be revised as the child grows 
older. 

3. New material in every chapter 
drawn from recent research 
studies in the fields of medicine 
and psychology. 

4, Lists of tens basic points in each 
chapter placed at the ends of the 
chapters to enable the student to” 
make a quick and comprehensive 
review of the major points dis- 
cussed in the chapter. 

5. New discussion questions at the 
end of each chapter. 

6. New suggestions for projects the 
student may carry out to gain 
greater insight into the meaning 
of the material presented in the 
chapter. 

7. New illustrations throughout the 
book. ics 

8. A new bibliography of: the most 
recent books on baby and child 
care. l : 

No attempt has been made to cover 


the normal pattern of development of chil- 
dren through the school years. There are 
two reasons for this. First, because the foun- 
dation years are the most important, em- 
phasis has been placed on them. Second, 
trying-to cover the entire span of childhood 
would result in a superficial treatment of 
each topic. 

It is hoped that every student who uses 
this textbook will find opportunities to ob- 
serve babies and young children in different 
situations-in the home, in nursery schools, 
in hospitals, in Sunday schools, or on play- 
grounds, The lists of suggested activities 
given at the end of every chapter should 
prove to be useful in making these observa- 
tions more meaningful to the student than 
they otherwise might be by suggesting what 


to look for and what to concentrate on 
during the observations. 

Gone are the days when it was believed 
that bringing up children was guided by a 
“parental instinct.” Today, it is recognized 
that men and women must learn to play 
the role of parents just as they must learn 
to play any other role in life. If this learn- 
ing is to be most effective, it should take 
place before beginning to play the role, not 
afterward. In a role as important as that of 
parenthood, learning on the job can and 
often does leave psychological scars on the 
child which have a permanent effect on his 
later development. It is hoped that the 
material in this book will help the students 
of today, who will be tomorrow’s parents, to 
avert such a tragedy in their own homes. 


Elizabeth B. Hurlock 
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Chapter 1 


Preparing for the Baby 


Ideally, all preparation for the new baby 
— physical, material, and psychological — 
should begin as soon as the doctor informs 
the woman that she is pregnant. The 
psychological preparation is often more 
important than the physical preparation 
because of its long-term effects on the 
mother’s relationship with her child. Too 
many mothers-to-be emphasize their own 
physical care and the obtaining of a layette 
for the baby but overlook or minimize the 
importance of making personal and family 
adjustments before the baby is born. 

Preparing for the baby’s arrival not only 
makes it possible for her to be ready ahead 
of time, should the baby arrive early, but 
even more important, it eliminates the fa- 
tigue and confusion caused by last-minute 
preparations. In addition, early preparation 
helps the mother to cope with the problems 
of caring for a new baby with calmness and 
self-confidence — qualities that are so essen- 
tial to the baby’s adjustment to his new 
life outside the mother’s body. 


Preparation with the Doctor 

As soon as a woman suspects she is 
pregnant, she should go to her doctor or 
to a prenatal clinic. She might also call 
a hospital and ask to have a doctor recom- 
mended. 


When the doctor’s examination and tests 
prove that she is pregnant, the woman 
should discuss with him practical matters, 
such as how long he will want her to stay 
in the hospital, what type of room — pri- 
vate, semiprivate, or ward — she feels she 
can afford, and what his fee will be. She 
should also inform him if she carries hos- 
pital insurance. 

The doctor, in turn, will advise her about 
diet, exercise, care of teeth during preg- 
nancy, the taking of vitamin and calcium 
pills, and how much she may do. He will 
inform her of what she may expect in re- 
gard to gaining weight, possible morning 
sickness, finicky appetite, and fatigue. Many 
doctors give their patients printed instruc- 
tions. Descriptive pamphlets can also be 
obtained from a community health service. 
The doctor will set regular times for pe- 
riodic checkups during pregnancy and sug- 
gest that she get in touch with him should 
she need his advice between the regular 
visits. 

Most problems preceding or accompany- 
ing childbirth can be met successfully if the 
woman puts herself in the care of a doctor 
or prenatal clinic as soon as she suspects 
she is pregnant. More important still is that 
she follow his instructions exactly, even 
though they are different from those given 
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All preparation for the new baby — physical, material, and psychological — 
should begin as soon as the doctor informs the woman that she is pregnant. 


her mother, or friends, or to those appear- 
ing in newspapers, magazines, and books. 
Never, under any conditions, should she 
take any medicine, even aspirin for a head- 
ache, or a laxative for constipation, without 
first consulting her doctor. Since the thalid- 
omide scare of 1962,! the medical profes- 
sion has been urging pregnant women to 
avoid using any drugs except with the con- 
sent of their doctors, 


Deciding on the Hospital 


What hospital the woman will go to for 
childbirth will depend largely upon the 


doctor she selects. Should the doctor be on 
the staff of several hospitals, he may ask 
her which one she prefers. Being in a hos- 
pital near her home is preferable, provided 
the facilities are good. 

Because babies rarely come on the exact 
day when they are expected, it is best to 
have the doctor make the hospital reserva- 
tion. As pregnancy progresses, he can 
change the reservation should he have 
reason to believe that the baby will come 
sooner or later than anticipated. This pro- 
cedure will guarantee a place available for 
the mother-to-be. 


ee EN 


* During 1962, there was widespread publicity about babies with deformed limbs 
born to women who had taken thalidomide during the early months of pregnancy 
to ease the discomforts of morning sickness. Thalidomide or its equivalent cannot 


now be sold in the United States. 


Some hospitals today offer opportunities 
for the baby to be in the mother’s room 
instead of being placed in the hospital 
nursery. This is called the “rooming-in 
plan.” It is a good idea for the expectant 
mother to ask her doctor about the rooming- 
in plan — what hospitals in the community 
offer it and whether or not he would recom- 
mend it for her. 

There are advantages and disadvantages 
to the rooming-in plan which should be con- 
sidered before a final decision is made. 
These are shown in the preceding chart. 
However, if childbirth is accompanied by 
complications, or if the baby is prematurely 


born, most doctors favor having the baby 
in the hospital nursery. 


Physical Preparation of the Mother 

The developing infant is completely de- 
pendent upon the mother for nourishment 
and protection during the months before 
birth. Therefore, it is essential that the 
environment in which the baby develops 
be as favorable as possible. Even with the 
best medical care, the responsibility for 
maintaining a favorable environment rests 
entirely in the hands of the mother. 

The nourishment the baby receives be- 
fore his birth comes from the absorption of 
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Hospitals with the rooming-in plan 
offer opportunities for the baby to 
be in the mother's room instead of 
being placed in the hospital nursery. 


One quart of milk (whole or skim, as 
prescribed by doctor) 

One cooked and one raw leaf or stem 
vegetable, such as spinach, cébbage, 
celery, asparagus, or lettuce 


Fresh fruits (at least two oranges o 


tangerines or one grapefruit) 


One serving of lean meat, fish, or fowl 


Minimum Daily Food Essentials for the Pregnant Woman 


nutritive products from the mother’s blood- 
stream. Her blood, in turn, is affected by 
her general health condition and her diet, 
In the past, the quantity of food eaten by 
the mother was emphasized as important. 
Today we know that it is the quality of the 
food in the diet that counts. In other words, 
it is not how much a mother eats that is 
important but what kind of food. 

The daily diet most widely approved to- 
day for expectant mothers should include 
foods listed in the chart below. 

Many doctors today recommend that 
when the mother-to-be feels hunger pangs 
between meals she take unsweetened gela- 
tin in fruit juice or a gelatin capsule, This 
should not be done, however, without the 
doctor's knowledge and consent. Rich foods 
that are heavily seasoned, pastries, sweets, 
fried foods, and fatty meats should be 
avoided. 

A craving for certain foods or unusual 
combinations of foods is fairly common, 
especially during the early part of preg- 
nancy. These cravings usually develop when 
the diet is not properly balanced. If the 
expectant mother allows herself to be guid- 
ed by these cravings, she may eat too few 


One egg PRUE 
* One serving of whole-grain or enri 
cereal j s i 
* Three slices of buttered whole-wheat 
enriched bread edo vas 
Vitamin and calcium tablets (as prescribed 
by doctor) — : ett, 
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Placing babies in a nursery separate from the mother is still the usual type of 


care in most hospitals. 


of the foods essential to her baby’s well- 
being. Should the craving be strong or per- 
sistent, the doctor should be consulted. 


How Much Can a Mother-to-Be Do? 

How much a mother-to-be can and 
should do depends largely upon what she 
has been accustomed to doing. She may 
continue to work as long as she feels able to 
do so. Some doctors today are advocating 
exercises to relieve tension and to reeducate 
the muscles. This, combined with reassur- 
ance, eliminates fear of childbirth and 
makes it possible for the mother to give 
birth to her baby without the use of anes- 
thetics, 


Having a baby is a drain on the body. 
Things that a woman could ordinarily do 
easily may now prove to be very fatiguing. 
If she continues to work, she may decide 
to work fewer hours as she gets closer to 
the time of delivery. Whatever her acti- 
vities, she needs at least eight hours of 
sleep at night plus a nap during the day. 

Emotional strain, if prolonged, produces 
chemical changes in the mother’s blood- 
stream. This, in turn, affects the developing 
baby. One of the known effects is to make 
the baby more active in the mother’s body, 
which tends to make the mother nervous 
and interferes with her sleep. A too active 
baby often has difficulties in adjusting to 
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postnatal life. What other effects there are 
from these chemical changes has not yet 
been definitely decided. There is, however, 
fairly definite agreement among doctors 
that emotional tension should be avoided 
as much as possible at all times during the 
pregnancy period. 


Things That Can Be Done Ahead 


A month or, even better, two months be- 
fore the baby is scheduled to arrive, the 
mother should make tentative preparations 
for her trip to the hospital. A list of what 
will be needed can be made out, and any 
articles not in daily use can be put in a 
suitcase. This list should include the articles 
given in the chart below. The final packing 
can be done very quickly, should it be neces- 
sary to make a hurried dash to the hospital. 

It is wise to make arrangements before 
the mother leaves home for relatives, paid 
helpers, friends, or neighbors to come in 
during her absence or after her return from 
the hospital. She can also give them instruc- 
tions on household routine and arrange fre- 
quently used articles where they can be 
found easily in her absence. 


Psychological Preparation of the Mother 


The best psychological preparation for a 
mother-to-be consists in convincing her that 
all will be well, provided she follows her 


Al Naidoff from DPI 


It is not how much but what kind 
of food a mother-to-be eats that 
is important, 


doctor’s instructions carefully. Complica- 
tions or death in childbirth is rare today, 
except in cases where there has been no 
medical care or where medical advice has 
been ignored. Pregnancy is a normal, 


healthy condition. If the woman can 
achieve and maintain this point of view, 
her psychological preparation will be 
excellent. 

There are often times when the mother- 
to-be will not feel up to par, especially 
during the early months of pregnancy when 
morning sickness is common and in the lat- 
ter part of pregnancy, when the additional 
weight and size of the baby make her feel 
awkward, clumsy, and tired. Acceptance 
of this as a temporary condition and help 
from the doctor in minimizing these condi- 
tions will go a long way toward improving 
her attitude. 

Most mothers-to-be have a mental pic- 
ture of what they want the baby to be— 
their dream child. Usually, they know what 
sex they want, what they want the child to 
look like, what abilities they want the child 
to have, and what type of personality he 
will be endowed with. Very often, the 
dream child is just the opposite of what the 
parent is. If, for example, the woman feels 
that her successes, academically and socially, 
were below what she wanted them to be, 
she may dream of having a child whose 
looks, intelligence, and personality make 
him or her a star in every sphere of life. 

One of the most difficult, and yet most 
important, aspects of the mother’s psycho- 
logical preparation is to make a decision 
to accept her child as he is. Because the 
baby will inherit physical and mental char- 
acteristics similar to those of his parents, 
wanting a baby with characteristics that 
are just the opposite of his parents’ is a 
vain hope. 

A slow, gradual realization of the respon- 
sibilities and sacrifices of motherhood will 

` go far to help a young mother-to-be prepare 
herself psychologically for the arrival of her 


The mother who is psychologically 
prepared for parenthood can enjoy 
her baby from the beginning. 


baby. Every day she might say to herself, 
“How would I manage my work and recrea- 
tion today if I had a baby?” Then she 
should work out mentally a plan of action 
that would be practical with a baby in the 
home. : 
Psychological preparation should not be 
limited to the first baby. The mother-to-be 
must get herself mentally ready to accept 
any new baby into her life, while at the 
same time avoiding any disruption of the 
relationship that exists between herself and 
her husband and other children. Further- 
more, she must realize that a new baby 
will add new work and new responsibilities. 
Equally as important, she must realize that 


there will be friction and jealousy toward 
the new baby on the part of the older chil- 
dren, even though they claim they can 
“hardly wait to see the new baby.” 


Old Wives’ Tales 

No aspect of medical science is more 
hampered by traditions from the past than 
is that which deals with the pregnancy 
period. Young mothers-to-be are warned 
by well-meaning relatives and friends that 
if they do this or that it will have some 
harmful effect on the babies developing 
‘within their bodies. For example, some 
people believe that if a mother overindulges 
in strawberries or drinks wine the baby 
will have strawberry marks or wine blotches 
on his skin. 

Because there is no connection between 
the nervous systems of the mother and her 
baby, the mother’s thoughts cannot have 
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If the mother already has a child, 
the psychological Preparation is 

` equally necessary, for she now has 
other children to consider in making 
her plans. 


on 


any direct effect on her baby. However, as 
the baby absorbs water, oxygen, and nutri- 
tive products from the mother’s blood, an 
unhealthy condition of her blood will affect 
the baby in proportion to the severity of 
the condition that exists, 

There is a widely held traditional belief 
that prematurely born babies are doomed 
to physical and mental weakness for the 
rest of their lives. Unless there has been 
some damage to the baby’s brain at birth, 
there is no evidence’ whatsoever that pre- 
maturity will have any effect on the baby’s 
development other than to slow it down 
somewhat during the first year or two of 
life. 

Acceptance of the belief that prematurely 
born babies are doomed to be physical and 
psychological weaklings causes many par- 
ents to be overprotective. As a result, they 
deprive the child of the, opportunities to 


do what he is capable of doing, and this 
causes him to be physically and mentally 
backward for his age. Even worse, it makes 
him unsure of himself, and this encourages 
him to be dependent long after he is cap- 
able of being independent. 

Then there is a false belief about the 
relationship between the time a baby is 
born and his physical and mental capaci- 
ties. The old nursery rhyme about “Mon- 
day’s child is fair of face, Tuesday's child 
is full of grace,” emphasizes the belief 
about a relationship between the child’s 
abilities and the day of the week on which 
he was born. There is absolutely no scien- 
tific evidence to substantiate such beliefs, 
and there is plenty of evidence to disprove 
them. i 

The important thing about old wives 
tales is that many people. accept them in 
an uncritical way and, .ar worse, act in 
accordance with these beliefs, even when 
they are in direct contradiction to modern 
medical knowledge. A mother-to-he, for 
example, may have been advised by her 
doctor to cut down her food intake to elim- 
inate the possibility of her baby’s becoming 
so large that it would cause trouble at the 
time of birth. However, if she had always 
been told that a mother-to-be must eat for 
two, she might ignore the advice of her 
doctor, thus endangering not only her own 
life but that of her baby as well. 


Possible Problems During Pregnancy 
Having a baby is a perfectly normal ex- 
perience and should not cause alarm, With 
the present knowledge available in medical 
science, the process of bearing a child today 
may be said to be almost free from ob- 
stacles. There are, however, still some con- 
ditions that may produce problems, and it 
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is well to be aware of what these are and 
when they might occur. 

The most common ailment of pregnant 
women during the first few months of preg- 
nancy is morning sickness, or nausea. Occa- 
sionally nausea is so severe that it is almost 
impossible for the mother-to-be to retain 
any food or to have any appetite. Such a 
condition may result in loss of weight and 
therefore should be taken up with the doc- 
tor as soon as it occurs. Today doctors can 
generally eliminate nausea, at least to some 
extent. Under no conditions should she take 
any medicine to relieve the nausea without 
the doctor’s knowledge and consent. 

Any abnormal condition of the mother’s 
body can interfere with the normal pattern 
of development during the early part of 
the prenatal period. Chronic alcoholism, 
serious malnutrition, glandular imbalance, 
and wasting diseases, like tuberculosis, may 
affect the development of the baby. Doctors 
today warn against the use of any drugs 
unless specifically prescribed by them and 
against excessive smoking. 


When Will the Baby Come? 

The mother can calculate the time of ar- 
rival of her baby by counting back three 
calendar months from the first day of her 
last menstrual period and then adding 
seven days. For example, if the first day of 
the last menstrual period came on Novem- 
ber 10, counting back three months would 
place the time at August 10. Then, adding 
seven days would give the probable date of 
the baby’s arrival as August 17 of the next 
year. 

It is generally harder to predict the date 
of arrival of a first-born baby than a second, 
third, or later child. A first-born baby more 
often arrives ahead of schedule than late. 
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Even in the easiest births, babies do not 
arrive unannounced. Every mother-to-be 
has some warning that her baby is on the 
way. It is important to have the doctor 
explain in detail what these warning signals 
are and to know when to go to the hospital 
after the warning signals start. The psycho- 
logical effect of this knowledge is important 
to a mother-to-be and will go a long way 
toward calming any fears she might have 
that her baby will be born in a car on the 
way to the hospital or at home before she 
has time to start for the hospital. 


Exceptions to the Rule 

Although mishaps in childbirth are the 
exception today, there are instances of ir- 
regular birth or abnormal conditions, 


Should a miscarriage occur, it usually 
does so during the first month or two of 
pregnancy. In a miscarriage, the ovum be- 
comes dislodged from the mother’s uterine 
wall. It then passes away in the menstrual 
flow and the woman loses her child, Mis- 
carriages generally occur at the time of the 
month when menstruation normally takes 
place and during the first or second month 
of pregnancy, Miscarriages are usually 
caused by a glandular imbalance which can 
now be detected and successfully treated. 
For this reason, miscarriages are rarer today 
than in the past. 

Another time that there may be a prob- 
lem is at birth itself. If the baby is behind 
schedule in emerging into the world or be- 
comes too large to be born normally with- 


Babies born in seven or eight months have a good chance of living, as the 
baby's development is completed by the end of the seventh month. 
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out danger to the mother or baby, the doc- 
tor may have to deliver the baby with 
instruments. This is especially likely to be 
necessary if the birth position is feet first 
(breech birth) or if the baby’s body lies 
across the birth canal (transverse birth) in- 
stead of in the normal position (head first). 

However, there is today far less chance 
of injury from instrument birth than there 
was in the past. This is shown by the contin- 
ual drop, since 1900, in the number of cases 
of infant mortality. Further, when a doctor 
has reason to believe that a birth will be 
difficult or a danger for either the mother 
or the baby, he may bring the baby into the 
world by means of a Caesarean operation? 

Another possible complication is prema- 


turity. Some babies, for reasons not fully . 


determined at the present time, arrive in 
the world ahead of schedule. This is es- 
pecially likely to happen in multiple births 
(twins, triplets, etc.), because the uterus in 
which the baby grows in the mother’s body 
is incapable of expanding adequately to 
hold two or more babies. Prematurity is 
discussed in more detail on pages 28 and 
29, 


‘How Much Does a Baby Cost? 


The cost of having a baby varies enor- 
mously from one community to another 
and from one family to another in the same 
community. One mother, for example, may 
be cared for in a ward by the floor nurses 
while another mother, in the same hospital, 
may have a private room and private nurses. 

Most families carry some form of health 
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When the mother comes home from 
the hospital, she will need help with 
the care of the baby and the house- 
hold, If a couple do not have a 
relative who can help out or if they 
cannot afford to hire help, they may 
obtain the services of a trained per- 
son from one of several community 
agencies. 


insurance which covers, totally or in part, 
the cost of a hospital stay and the doctor's 
fee for delivery. Medicaid and other forms 
of financial help are available to those moth- 
ers who are unable to pay for their stay in 
the hospital. 

Insurance policies should be analyzed be- 
fore the expected birth of a child so that 


? A surgical operation in which the walls of the abdomen and uterus are cut, 
so called because Julius Caesar was supposed to have been brought into the 


world this way. 
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all coverage is well understood. A compre- 
hensive policy will cover complications dur- 
ing pregnancy as well as the needs of the 
mother and baby during and foilowing the 
time of delivery, 

When the mother comes home from the 
hospital, she will need help with the care 
of the baby and the household until she 
regains her strength. If there is no relative 
or friend who can help out, it will be neces- 
sary to hire someone for a period of several 
days or weeks. While the charges vary 
greatly from one community to another for 
such help, a conservative estimate is eight 
to ten dollars a day. In many families, the 
husband takes his vacation at this time so 
that he can be available to help the new 
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mother and thus eliminate the cost of hiring 
a person. 

In planning the expenses for a baby, 
a certain amount must be included for 
essential equipment and clothing, Even if 
some equipment is borrowed from rela- 
tives and friends, some made at home, or 
some given as gifts, the equipment for a 
first baby can run into a considerable 
amount of money. Second-, third-, or later- 
born babies cost much less because equip- 
ment for the first baby can be used for 
them with only minor replacements. 

Regardless of whether the baby is a first- 
born or a later-born one, it is a good policy 
to have a small sum available in cash for 
extras that had not been planned for or for 


Many good hospitals and public 
health centers offer classes for ex- 
pectant parents. Under the supervi- 
sion of capable doctors or nurses, 
young people are allowed to practice 
the techniques they must carry out 
as soon as the baby comes home. 


“a 


an emergency that might arise. The psycho- 
logical effect of this nest egg is great enough 
to justify some sacrifice. 


Equipment for the New Baby 

One mistake that young parents often 
make is to acquire more equipment for the 
first baby than is absolutely necessary. They 
fail to recognize that a baby remains small 
for a very short time and hence outgrows 
infant equipment very soon. Also often 
overlooked is the fact that they will be re- 
ceiving some equipment as gifts and offered 
the use of some equipment on loan from 
relatives or friends. 

In the case of a first baby, it is quite 
common for relatives and friends to give 


For lists of needs for the newborn 
baby, see page 14. 
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baby showers with gifts for the new baby. 
When the mother-to-be is asked what she 
needs, she can always suggest items that 
will be necessary when the baby is first born 
or when he is older. A training toilet for 
example, is a necessity before the baby is a 
year old and yet few people would think of 
giving it as a gift unless the mother-to-be 
suggested it. If there are duplicates, they 
can be exchanged for equipment needed to 
fill in gaps of essentials. 

The chart on page 14 lists the items gen- 
erally regarded as essential for the newborn 
baby and additional lists of items that 
would prove useful (although not essential ) 
if the family budget is adequate to provide 
them. 


tesy Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


For Discussion 


- What old wives’ tales have you heard about the prenatal period? 
. What evidence would you use to disprove any statements you have 
heard about the mother’s ability to mark her unborn baby? 

. What types of birth defects is the March of Dimes concentrating 
on finding the causes and cures for? 

. What evidence is there to prove that pregnancy is a normal period 
in a woman’s life, not an illness? 

. What common discomforts do some mothers-to-be complain of? 
Are these discomforts ever experienced except during pregnancy? 


Suggested Activities 


. Visit the baby department of a store and ask to see the equipment 
recommended for a new baby. Find out its cost. 

. Compare the prices of baby clothes and equipment at a local depart- 
ment store or baby specialty shop with those at a national chain, 
such as large chain five-and-ten-cent stores or mail order houses. 

. Make a collection of newspaper and magazine articles relating to 
pregnancy and conditions that are known to cause birth defects. 

. Get in touch with your local hospital and ask for the different 
charges for prenatal care and hospitalization at the time of child- 
birth. 

. Get in touch with the different hospitals in your community and 
ask if they have the rooming-in plan for mothers who want it. 
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ý Chapter 2 


The Newborn Baby 


Life begins at the time of conception, which 
is approximately nine months before birth. 
While this may seem to be a short time in 
relation to the life span of the individual, it 
is vitally important in determining what the 
individual will be. Actually, by the time the 
baby is ready to be born, his development 
has already reached a relatively advanced 
stage. He has all the features of a human 
being and, if he is born at approximately 
full term, he is capable of living an inde- 
pendent life outside the mother’s body. 


Carriers of Heredity 

Within the sex cells of every man and 
woman are twenty-three pairs of chromo- 
somes. A chromosome is a threadlike par- 
ticle which contains strings of minute 
particles called “genes.” The genes are the 
true carriers of heredity because they are 
the physical substances passed on from 
parent to child. The parents’ genes, in turn, 
have come from their parents and grand- 
parents, etc. 

It has been estimated that there are be- 
tween 80,000 and 120,000 genes in each sex 
cell. Some of the genes are responsible for 
determining physical characteristics, such 
as height, hair color, or size arid shape of 
nose, while others determine mental charac- 
teristics, such as intelligence, artistic tal- 
ent, or temperament. Some of the genes are 


dominant — they produce the trait in every 
generation. Others are recessive and pro- 
duce traits that skip several generations. 
Hair color, for example, is produced by a 
dominant gene, while protruding ears are 
produced by a recessive gene. 

The sex cell from the mother -— the 
“ovum” — is fertilized by the sex cell from 
the father — the “spermatozoon.” Before fer- 
tilization can occur, both the ovum and the 
spermatozoon must ripen or mature. As a 
sex cell ripens, it goes through a division 
process during which the twenty-three pairs 
of chromosomes split. When a mature cell is 
formed from this splitting process, it con- 
tains only twenty-three single chromosomes 
in which are 40,000 to 60,000 genes. If fer- 
tilization occurs, the new cell thus created 
contains forty-six chromosomes, half from 
the mother and half from the father. 

During the ripening process, there is no 
way to control which chromosomes with 
their genes will go into each part. There is 
a vast number of possibilities of combina- 
tions of different physical and mental traits 
that may be passed on to the new baby 
from the chromosomes he inherits. Every 
baby’s inheritance is, therefore, partly a 
matter of chance. 

It has been said that the moment of con- 
ception — the time when the female cell is 
fertilized by the male cell — is one of the 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


The genes, inherited equally from each parent, are responsible for determining 
the physical and mental characteristics of any child. Environment plays a very 
important role in determining their final form. 


most important moments in the entire life 
of a human being. The reason for this is 
that his whole hereditary endowment is 
determined at that moment. Never after 
that can he acquire new genes or get rid of 
some of the genes acquired at the moment 
of conception. 


Boy or Girl? 

From the beginning of history people 
have theorized and experimented with the 
possibility of controlling the sex of newborn 
babies. There have also been numerous 
myths and tales connected with the con- 
trol of the child’s sex. For example, it has 


been believed that if conception takes place 
just after menstruation, a female child will 
be born; if a mother eats large amounts of 
sugar during pregnancy, she will have a 
girl; if she eats meat in large quantities, she 
will have a boy. Others have believed that 
the month of the year in which conception 
occurs determines the sex of the child. 
Scientists have disproved all these the- 
ories and practices for controlling sex. We 
now know what determines the sex of a 
child, but up to the present time there is 
no known way to control sex. Sex is en- 
tirely a matter of chance, with the chances 
slightly more favorable to the male than to 
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THE HEREDITARY PROCESS 


Every man and every woman 
j at conception received 
23 chromosomes from each parent 
or 46 in all 


In mating, each 
Passes on half 
of his or her 
chromosomes 
to every child 


The father's role 

is merely that of 

pussing on half of 23 
_ his chromosomes 

by way of a sperm 


46 


cad 


These 46 chromosomes 
comprise everything 
that determines the 
heredity of the child 


the female sex. Statistics show that there 
are approximately 105 to 106 male babies 
born for every 100 females, No one knows 
just why this is so, 

What determines the sex of the child is 
the type of sex chromosome in the sper- 
matozoon that fertilizes the ovum. Of the 
twenty-three pairs of chromosomes in 


é 
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The mother, 

23 although she also 
acts as incubator and 
nourisher for the egg, 
contributes no more 
to che child's heredity 
than does the father 


(From THE NEW YOU AND HERED- 
ITY by Amram Scheinfeld, Copyright 
1961, by Amram Scheinfeld. Pub- 
lished by J, B. Lippincott Company.) 


the spermatozoon, twenty-two pairs are 
matched and the twenty-third pair, made 
up of two sex chromosomes, X and Y, are 
different. When the spermatozoon splits 
during the maturing process, the X goes 
into one part and the Y into the other part, 
This means that one-half of all mature sper- 
matozoa carry the X chromosome, and one- 


Few inroads have been made into 
predetermining or controlling the 
sex of a baby. But whether it is a 
boy or a girl, most families soon 
accept the child to be exactly what 
they need to make a happy family. 


half carry the Y chromosome. All mature 
ova carry the X chromosome. 

In any fertilized ovum, there is always an 
X chromosome from the ovum and either 
an X or a Y chromosome from the sperma- 
tozoon. If the combination is XX, the child 
will be female. If, on the other hand, the 
combination is XY, the child will be male. 


Rudy Schulze 


The drawing on page 20 shows how the 
sex of the baby is determined. Sex, it is 
thus apparent, is controlled by the type of 
spermatozoon that fertilizes the ovum. 


Multiple Births 
Normally, human mothers produce one 
baby at a time, but once in every eighty- 


HOW THE SEX OF A BABY IS DETERMINED 


(From THE NEW YOU AND HEREDITY by Amram Scheinfe 
by Amram Scheinfeld. Published by J. B. Lippincott 


Id. Copyright 1961, 
Company.) 


Identical twins come from a single 
ovum that splits into two parts 
shortly after fertilization. Therefore, 
identical twins are always of the 
same sex and are very similar in 
physical and mental make-up. 
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seven births — according to statistics — twins 
are born. There are two distinctly differ- 
rent types of twins, identical twins and non- 
identical or fraternal twins. Identical twins 
come from a single ovum that splits into 
two parts shortly after fertilization, while 
nonidentical twins come from two ova re- 
leased during the same menstrual cycle and 
fertilized by two different spermatozoa. 

Because identical twins come from one 
fertilized ovum, such children have the 
same chromosomes and genes. Hence, we 
find it true that in appearance identical 


twins are “as alike as two peas in a pod.” 

Because only one spermatozoon fertilizes 
one ovum to produce two children, iden- 
tical twins are always of the same sex, and 
their mental and temperamental makeup is 
as similar as their physical appearance. 

By contrast, nonidentical twins can be of 
the same or of opposite sexes. Because the 
chromosomes are not the same in the two 
ova or in the two spermatozoa, noniden- 
tical twins are more likely to be different in 
physical and mental makepp than to be 
alike. 
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Nonidentical twins come from two 
different ova and are fertilized by 
two different spermatozoa. There- 
fore, they might be of different sex 
and may not even look alike. 


Bopp from Monkmeyer 


Triplets, quadruplets, and other multiple 
births are far less common than twins. But, 
like twins, they may be either identical or 
they may be nonidentical. Usually in the 
nonidentical triplets and quadruplets, they 
have come from two fertilized ova, one or 
both of which have split during the early 
stages of development. As a result, two of 
the triplets may be identical and one non- 
identical or, in the case of quadruplets, two 
or three may be identical and the others 
nonidentical. 


What Does the Newborn Baby Look Like? 

The average American baby of today 
measures, at birth, approximately twenty to 
twenty-one inches in length and weighs 
from seven to seven and one-half pounds. 


Boys, as a rule are slightly longer and 
heavier than girls though there are marked 
variations within each sex group. There are 
greater variations in weight than in length 
for both boys and girls. Some babies, born 
prematurely, may weigh only three or four 
pounds; other babies, born normally, may 
weigh twelve to fourteen pounds. Propor- 
tionally, the baby’s body is top-heavy. The 
head of a baby is about one-fourth of the 
entire body length, while an adult’s head 
is one-seventh of his body length. 

The newborn baby has practically no 
neck, his shoulders are narrow and sloping 
and his abdomen is large and protruding, 
especially after feeding. The arms and legs, 
in proportion to the rest of the body, are 
short and scrawny, and the hands and feet 
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Eve Arnold from Magnum 


The newborn baby's body is top- 
heavy and appears to be out of 
proportion, His head is about one- 
fourth the entire body length, his 
shoulders are narrow and sloping, 
and his abdomen is large and pro- 
truding. 
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are ridiculously small. The toes and fingers 
have well-developed nails even when the 
baby is born a month or two ahead of the 
scheduled time. 

A baby’s bones are made up mostly of 
cartilage or gristle and, consequently, are 
soft and flexible. The muscles are soft, 
small, and uncontrolled, with those; of the 
legs less developed than those in thé arms. 
His skin is soft, and his coloring is often 
blotchy. Frequently a baby is chubby, 
with soft, flabby fat covering most of his 
body. Quite often there is a heavy growth 
of fine-textured hair on his head, back, and 
arms. This is prenatal hair that quickly dis- 
appears soon after birth. 

Unlike the pictures of babies on birth 
announcement cards or in baby books, a 
real baby at birth is anything but a thing 
of beauty. Often his head is elongated from 
the pressure against the mother’s pelvic 
bones while he is waiting to be born and 
during the birth process itself; his skin is 
blotched and bruised from the pressures of 
birth; his uncoordinated eyes give him a 
queer expression; and his too-big head 
makes him resemble a dwarf. Babies born 
by Caesarean operations are spared many 
of these disfigurements and, as a result, 
may be better looking. 

By the time babies are ready to be taken 
home from the hospital, many of the dis- 
figurements of birth have disappeared. Fur- 
thermore, when their bodies are covered 
with clothes and blankets, the dispropor- 
tions of their arms and legs, their protrud- 
ing stomachs, and their narrow, sloping 
shoulders are not visible to detract from 
their appearance. 

Knowing ahead of time that one can ex- 
pect a newborn baby to be homely is very 
important for parents-to-be. Otherwise, they 
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Robert W. Young from DPI 


Newborn babies are anything but beauties. Therefore, they are sometimes a 
disappointment to parents who do not realize that the baby changes as 


he grows. 


will experience a shock when they see their 
baby for the first time and realize how far 
it deviates in appearance from their dream 
child. Knowing that all newborn babies are 
homely at first helps them, also, to under- 
stand why their baby may be one of the 
homeliest in the hospital nursery. Many of 
the others were born earlier and are al- 
ready beginning to show improvement in 
appearance. 


Behavior of the Newborn 


Because his muscles are soft and his ner- 
vous system undeveloped, the newborn 


baby has no control over his movements. 
He cannot turn his body, sit up, reach for 
an object, or even coordinate his eyes. 
When he looks at you, one eye may turn 
in one direction and the other eye in the 
other direction. This, of course, gives the 
baby a queer expression but, of more se- 
rious consequence, it means that he cannot 
see clearly or distinctly. He is completely 
helpless and, when picked up, ‘gives the 
impression that he may fall apart. 

The undeveloped state of the nervous 
system of the newborn baby not only pre- 
vents him from controlling movements, but 


The newborn baby has no control 
over his movements because his mus- 
cles are soft and his nervous system 
is undeveloped. He is so completely 
helpless that when he is picked up 
he gives the impression that he will 
fall apart. 


Lew Merrim from Monkmeyer 


it causes him to move all over when he 
moves one part of his body. This is known 
as “mass activity” and is very energy-con- 
suming. Even the simple act of sucking, 
for example, is accompanied by waving the 
arms, kicking the legs, twisting and turning 
the head and the body. 

Most parents-to-be know that newborn 
babies are helpless and they are prepared 
to wait on their babies hand and foot. 
What many do not know, however, is that 
this helplessness is a very temporary con- 
dition. Within a few weeks after birth, 
helplessness will begin to decrease as the 


baby’s nervous system develops, as his mus- 
cles strengthen, and as his bones harden. 

If parents, especially mothers, get into 
the habit of thinking of their babies as 
helpless just because they were helpless 
when they were born, they may be so in 
the habit of doing things for their babies 
that they are apt to deprive the babies of 
the opportunity to learn to do things for 
themselves when their bodies and minds 
are ready for this. 

A baby begins to cry as soon as he is 
born — sometimes during the actual process 
of birth. It is through the birth cry that 
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Crying is the only way a young baby has of letting us know that some- 
thing is wrong. Therefore, it is serious to ignore his crying. 


the baby’s lungs are inflated with air, thus 
enabling him to breathe for the first time. 
Every baby has his own characteristic cry. 
It may be harsh and piercing or low and 
moaning. However, he is unable to modu- 
late his cries with the result that it is diff- 
cult for people to know what is the matter 
with him. His cries do vary in intensity — 
low in pitch when he is tired and high 
when he is rested. 

Well-meaning advice about allowing a 
baby to cry it out may at times be all right 
for an older baby, but it can be dangerous 
advice for a helpless newborn. Crying is the 


only way a baby has of letting us know 
that something is the matter with him. 
Therefore, it is serious to ignore this danger 
signal. Ignoring a newborn baby’s cries is 
serious for another reason. When he cries, 
he literally cries all over. If permitted to 
cry it out, he will use up energy which is 
needed for growth and this will slow down 
the growth process. 

In addition to his cries, the infant can 
produce low, sighing sounds, such as 
“eh-eh” or “ah-ah.” These sounds are some- 
times referred to as “cooing.” From the 
long-term point of view, these sounds 


It is very difficult to know what new- 
born babies are able to see, to hear, 
fo smell, taste, or feel. But it is 
thought that so many of their sensi- 
tivities are undeveloped that they 
are only partially conscious of the 
world around them. 


Simons from Monkmeyer 
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are very important because they are the 
foundation from which speech eventually 
develops. 


Sensitivities of the Newborn 


From scientific research we know today 
that the different sense organs are in dif- 


Well developed, especially to 


DEGREE OF DEVELOPMENT OF DIFFERENT SENSITIVITIES AT BIRTH 


and this results in blurred, indistinct vision. 

Lack of development of cones causes total 

color blindness. Everything is seen as a 
_ blur of black, white, and gray. 


Hearing. Poorly. developed. Middle ear, 
_ through which sounds must pass, blocked 


by fluid from the prenatal sac, As this 
y gradually drains out through the throat, 
hearing is improved. 


ferent levels of development at birth with 
some well developed, some partly devel- 
oped, and some so poorly developed that 
they are incapable of functioning in a use- 
ful manner. The chart above shows the 
stages of development of the different 
sense organs at birth. 
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Because of the relatively undeveloped 
sensitivities of the newborn, they are only 
partially conscious of the world ii which 
they live. William James, the psychologist, 
pointed out many years ago that to the 
newborn, who can neither see well nor 
hear well, the world seems like “one great 
blooming, buzzing confusion.” Most of the 
newborn baby’s time is spent in sleep. He 
wakens only long enough to take nourish- 


ment and then falls off again into deep 
sleep. ` 


Premature Babies 


A baby is considered premature if he 
weighs five pounds or less at birth instead 
of the average of seven pounds or more. 
No one is certain just what causes pre- 
maturity but it is believed to be due to 
some glandular imbalance. It is far more 


Today, having a premature baby is far less serious than it was in the past 
i because doctors know how to keep premature babies alive and all hospitals 
have incubators to house them until they are big enough and strong enough 


to be taken home. 


Courtesy the Children's Medical Center, Boston 
Pl 


common among twins and other multiple 
births than among single babies. The rea- 
son for this is that the human uterus, where 
the baby is housed during the nine months 
before birth, is intended for one baby, not 
for many as is true of most animals. The 
uterus reaches its limit of expansion before 
the twins are fully developed and expels 
them prematurely. 

Today, prematurity is far less serious 
than in the past because doctors know how 
to keep prematurely-born babies alive and 
all hospitals have incubators to house them 
until they are big and strong enough to 
be taken home. There is no evidence that 
prematurity will have any permanent effect 
on the child’s development unless there is 
some damage to his brain during birth. 
Even a full-term baby’s development will 
be unfavorably affected if his brain has 
been damaged during birth. 

The most serious thing about prematurity 
is the belief on the part of the parents that 
a baby who arrives in the world ahead of 
time will not develop normally. This belief 
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causes such parents to treat him as if he 
were abnormal. Their belief that he is not 
normal is reinforced by the fact that they 
constantl¥ judge their prematurely-born 
baby by the appropriate standards for full- 
term babies. 

If, for example, a baby arrives in the 
world two months early, it means that he 
has had only seven months before he was 
born to develop instead of the usual nine 
months. When he is six months, he has had 
only thirteen months since conception to 
develop, while a full-term baby has had 
fifteen months. 

One can see how unfair it is to the pre- 
maturely-born baby to judge him as back- 
ward. If he were compared with standards 
for full-term babies who were four months 
old and who, likewise, had had thirteen 
months since conception to develop, he 
would seem precocious or certainly normal. 
This would go a long way to calm parental 
fears that their prematurely-born baby was 
doomed to be backward for the rest of 
his life. 


BASIC POINTS IN CHAPTER 2 


|. Life begins at the time of conception— 

not at birth, 

2. There is no known way of controlling 
_ the hereditary endowment or the sex 
of a child. y 

3. Identical twins come from a single fer- 

 tilized ovum which has split into two 

parts, 

4. Nonidentical twins come from two ova 

which have been fertilized at the same 
‘time by two spermatozoa. 

5. The newborn baby is ungainly in ap- 

‘pearance and body proportions. 


6. The newborn baby has no control over 
his muscles and is therefore helpless. 

7. Babies quickly change in appearance 
and in helplessness. 

8. A baby should not be left to cry it out. 

9. The sensitivities of the newborn baby 
are at different levels of development, 
with sight and hearing less developed 
than smell, taste, pain, touch, and 
temperature. 

10. Premature babies lag behind full-term 
babies in their development for a year 
or two and then catch up. 
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For Discussion 


- Give several reasons to explain why the phrase “the helpless new- 


born infant” is correét. 


. How does scientific knowledge about heredity agree with the old 


saying about a “chip from the old block?” 


. What theories have you heard about twins? 
. If a baby cannot see clearly and distinctly during the early days 


of his life, what explanation is there for the fact that babies react 
differently to handling by different people? 


. How could you convince a parent of a prematurély-born baby that 


he was wrong when he believed that his baby was backward be- 
cause the baby did not sit, walk, or talk when other babies of the 
same age in the family or neighborhood did? 


Suggested Activities 


. Through a doctor or local hospital, obtain permission to visit the ma- 


ternity ward of a hospital. Observe the babies in their cribs and note 
how they differ one from another. 


. Listen to the cries of the newborn babies while you are observing 


them and see if you can get any clues from the tones of their cries 
to help you understand why they are crying. 


. Observe their eyes, arms, and legs, noting how little control the 


baby has over them. 


. Make a list of theories you have heard about controlling sex in 


babies. Also make a list of theories you have heard about control- 
ling heredity. 


. Observe how active babies are when they cry. How long does it 


take before they become almost inert from exhaustion? 


eee 
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Chapter 3 


The Baby in the Family 


No matter how small or how large the 
family, life will have to change in one way 
or another with the arrival of a new baby. 
Making changes is never easy, but if the 
changes are anticipated and made grad- 
ually, they are less troublesome. 

The material preparations, for the most 
part, will take relatively little time, but the 
mental adjustments and the changes in be- 
havior may meet greater resistance. For 
that reason they should be made more 
slowly. Every member of the family should 
get used to the idea that there will be new 
responsibilities that must be shared by all. 

Many people believe that only the first- 
born baby brings about changes in the 
household. True, the layette that served the 
first baby is usually adequate to meet the 
needs of the second or even the third with 
a few replacements and a little renovation. 
However, mental adjustments and changes 
in the behavior of the whole family must 
be made for every new baby. 

If the adjustment period is begun early 
enough, the whole family will be ready to 
welcome the arrival of the baby. Not all 
problems, of course, can be foreseen or pre- 


pared for, but if the major adjustment 
problems are anticipated and successfully 
met before the baby’s birth, the less im- 
portant ones can be solved more easily as 
they arise. 


Preparing Other Children for the New 
Baby 

The advent of a new baby in a family 
should never come as a surprise to the other 
children. The firstborn child, who has been 
accustomed to being the only child in the 
family, will have a far more difficult ad- 
justment to make than will later-born chil- 
dren who have never been an only child. 
Therefore, he should know in advance 
about the expected baby so that he will 
have time to get used to the idea. 

The best way to prepare a child for the 
arrival of a new baby is to make sure that 
the child does not get too much time or 
attention from the mother or other mem- 
bers of the family. Parents, grandparents, 
and other relatives should learn to ignore 
the child at times so that he will not be- 


‘come accustomed to being the center of 


attention whenever others are present. His 


daily schedule should be planned so that 
he will have periods of solitude at certain 
times of the day, 

In preparing a child for the new baby, 
he should be given small duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Thus he will learn to serve 
others and to help himself instead of ex- 
pecting others to wait on him. By the time 
the baby arrives, the child should be used 
to helping, and he will not be so likely to 
be jealous of the baby. 

Finally, the child’s preparation for the 
new baby should include training in con- 
sideration for the rights of others, He must 
learn to be quiet when others want to sleep 
or rest, to wait his turn instead of demand- 
ing immediate attention, and to share his 
belongings with others, 

No matter how carefully the child is pre- 
pared for the new baby, jealousy, if only 
in a mild form, is almost inevitable. Be- 


No matter how small or how large 
the family, the arrival of a new baby 
in the home means an adjustment 
for every member of the family. 
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Sybil Shelton from DPI 


cause of this, careful continuation of the 
preparation for the baby should be stressed 
even after the baby arrives. 


Preparing the Family for the Mother's 
Absence 

Several months before the scheduled ar- 
rival of the baby the mother-to-be should 
give serious thought to the problem of car- 
ing for the home at the time of the baby’s 
birth, as well as for several weeks after- 
ward. Even when childbirth is normal, the 
mother should have a few days to regain 
her strength. When she returns from the 
hospital, some arrangement should be made 
for a member of the family, a friend, or a 
paid worker to help out with the heavy 
work of the home and the care of the other 
children. 

It is a wise precaution for the mother to 
arrange in advance with the person who is 


Part of preparing an older child for 
the new baby is giving him small 
duties and responsibilities so he will 
be in the habit of serving others and 
will learn to help himself instead of 
expecting others to wait on him. 


Bloom from Monkmeyer 


to come in so there will be someone to take 
over in case she has to go to the hospital 
early. This is especially important when 
there are other children in the family. 
Knowing that someone is standing by, 
ready to help out, gives the mother a feel- 
ing of assurance that all will be well. 

It is becoming common practice today 
for the father to plan to take his annual 
vacation at the time the mother is expected 
to go to the hospital and when she returns 
home. Ideally, he should start his vacation 
a week before the baby is due to arrive so 
he can help with the home chores and the 
other children and thus be ready to ‘take 
over without difficulty. 

There are two advantages to having the 
husband in charge while his wife is in the 
hospital. First, it cuts down the cost of hav- 
ing a baby appreciably. Second, it gives the 
husband practice in assuming responsibili- 
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ties in the home which will make it easier 
for him to take over in case of an emer- 
gency, such as the mother’s illness. 


Bringing the Baby Home from the Hospital 

Bringing the new baby home from the 
hospital should be a joyous occasion, but 
sometimes it is not. The person who 
has taken charge of the household during 
the mother’s absence should see to it that 
the home is in order, that the space pro- 
vided for the new baby is in readiness for 
immediate use, and that all necessary baby 
equipment is ready for use. 

The mother’s return to the care of her 
home and family should be gradual rather 
than sudden. Too often it is assumed that 
when the hospital releases the mother for 
return home she is perfectly well. True, she 
has recovered from childbirth but this re- 
covery, like convalescence after an illness, 


Inger Abrahamsen from Rapho Guillumette 


Bringing the baby home from the hospital will be a more joyous occasion if 
the mother and father are prepared ahead for taking care of the baby. 


requires time so that she may regain 
strength lost in childbirth. 


The Family's Cooperative Effort in Caring 
for the Baby 

Cooperative family relationships are good 

for the baby and good for every member 
of the family. The young child who helps 
with the care of the baby has little reason 
to experience jealousy. As his mother’s 
helper, he has some satisfaction to replace 
the pleasures he had when he had all of 
her attention, 

To an older child, doing things with and 
for a baby is often more fun than playing 
with toys. Unless too much of his time must 
be devoted to the baby’s care, no child will 
object to doing things for a baby sister or 
brother. In fact, he will like it. 


The father learns much from assisting in 
the care of the children of the family. Un- 
less he has an opportunity to help care for 
them, he does not have a chance to get 
close to his children. Even more important, 
he discovers that children are not minia- 
ture adults and that one cannot, therefore, 
expect adult behavior from them. The chart 
on page 35 gives some suggestions of what 
different family members can do to assist 
the mother in the care of the baby. 

The baby is the chief benefactor of this 
cooperative type of family relationship. Be- 
ing a part of the whole family early in his 
life makes him feel loved and wanted. At 
the same time he is allowed to be just one 
unit in the family pattern rather than the 
most important unit, as babies are when 
they are cared for by only the mother. If 


The young child who is allowed to 
help with the care of the baby will 
experience less jealousy than he 
might if he were excluded from the 
mother while she takes care of the 
baby. 
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Courtesy Gerber Products Company 


WHAT FAMILY MEMBERS CAN DO TO: HELP THE MOTHER 


What the Father Can Do 


Give the baby his bath, change his dia- 

pers} and dress him. 

Give the baby his bottle. 

Supervise and help the baby with self- 

feeding. 

Take him for an outing. 

Watch him while mother is busy with home 
_ duties, 

Amuse him when he wakens. ri 
_ Find out what he needs when he cries. 


What a Young. Child Can Do 


Assist mother with the baby's bath. 
Bring clean clothes or diaper to the 
mother. A 
Play with the baby when he is awake. 
Bring the mother the baby's bottle and 


° 


* Amuse the baby when he is 


tissues to wipe his face and hold the bot- 
tle while the mother holds: the baby. 

Help the mother to push the baby car- 
riage. ity 
Bring the mother the baby's | bunting, help 
her to put it on the baby, and zip it up. 


What an- Older Child Can Do : 


Amuse or help younger children while 
mother is busy with the baby. 

Go to the baby when he cries to see what 
is the matter. siy 
Assist the baby with self-feeding. = 
Watch the baby for short times while thi 
mother is out of the house. 


Take the baby for short rides the ca 
riage. : 
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Children's Bureau Photograph by Esther Bubley 


No longer do men feel that child 
care is “women’s work.” The care of 
the baby becomes the responsibility 
of the whole family. 


from the very beginning the baby is given 
the opportunity to adjust to all types of 
people, it will be of invaluable help to him 
when his social horizons broaden to include 
people outside the family. 


The Baby’s Place in the Family 
Today a baby becomes part of the fam- 
' ily’s life as soon as he is brought home from 
the hospital. In learning to accept the baby 
as part of the family unit, there must be 
adjustments by all. The older children must 
realize that a little baby needs more sleep 
than they do and be willing to be reason- 
ably quiet in their play while the baby is 


sleeping. They must recognize that the baby — 
needs more feedings than they do, which 
will sometimes interfere with their plans. 

If each child has his own share of at- 
tention and love, and has privileges and 
responsibilities suited to his level of devel- 
opment, he will accept in a good-natured, 
matter-of-fact way any trivial inconven- 
ience that the baby’s presence in the family 
may bring. 

Likewise, the baby should learn that he 
is just a part of the family, not the boss 
of it. His physical needs must, of course, 
be met. Because his nervous system and 
muscles are not well enough developed for 
him to take part in the family’s routine, his 
cries of hunger, pain, and physical discom- 
fort should be responded to as soon as 
possible. 

However, when it is apparent that there 
is nothing the matter with him and that all 
he wants is attention, his cries should not ` 
be permitted to disrupt the activities of 
other members of the family. The sooner he 
discovers that he cannot demand instant 
attention from others but must take his 
turn, the easier his adjustments will be to 
other people outside the home when he is 
older. 


The Baby’s Routine 

In order that the presence of a baby in 
the home does not disrupt the routine of 
the family for too long, the baby should 
be put on a schedule as soon as possible. 
What the baby’s routine will be should be 
determined largely by advice from the doc- 
tor. Samples of daily schedules for a baby 
from birth to six months and from six 
months to one year are given in the charts 
on page 37. Each baby, of course, will have 
his own schedule, suited to his own needs. 


The baby, too, has to discover that 
he is just a part of the family — not 
the boss of it. His needs must be met 
because he is helpless, but he should 
not get into the habit of demanding 
instant attention. 
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Courtesy Carter's 


The baby’s routine for sleeping and eating should fit as nearly as possible 


into the general family routine. 


Every baby needs mothering if he 
is to develop normally. “‘Mother- 
ing” means a close, warm, emo- 
tionally satisfying relationship with 
the mother. 


Photo by Hinman 


The baby’s routine, established according 
to his needs and approved by the doctor, ` 
should fit as nearly as possible into the 
general family routine. It is of little im- 
portance, for example, whether the baby is 
bathed in the morning or afternoon. If it 
fits into the family schedule better in the — 
afternoon, it should be given then. The im- 
portant thing is that variations in the rou- 
tines for the baby and for the whole family 
should be made to permit every member of — 
the family to have the maximum satisfac- 
tion and minimum inconvenience. 


The Baby’s Need for Mothering 

Every baby needs mothering if he is to 
develop normally, both physically and men- 
tally. “Mothering” means a close, warm, — 
emotionally satisfying interaction with the 


Studies of babies brought up in institutions reveal that even though their 
physical needs are adequately met the babies do not thrive either physically 


or mentally as they do when brought up in a family. 


mother or some mother-substitute. It in- 
cludes being held close to the body, being 
fondled and kissed, being talked to and 
played with, and having things done for 
him to give him pleasure. 

Studies of babies brought up in institu- 
tions where nurses have little time for cud- 
dling and playing with them reveal that, 
even though their physical needs are ade- 
quately cared for, the babies do not thrive 
either physically or mentally. They do not 
gain weight or sleep well, they seem to lack 

energy and zest for life, they are slow in 
walking and talking and, most serious of 
all, they are withdrawn and find it hard to 
establish contacts with other people as they 
grow older. Babies in such situations have 
been described as emotionally starved 
babies. 
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Courtesy the Children's Medical Center, Boston 


The father, too, should have a close, 
warm emotionally satisfying interac- 
tion with the child. 


Ed Lettau 


Children's Bureau Photograph by Philip Bonn 


If the young child wants to be the center of attention all of the time or will 
not help himself when he is capable of doing so, he is Overpampered or 


spoiled. 


Babies brought up in their own homes are 
rarely emotionally starved because they re- 
ceive mothering from family members, rela- 
tives, and family friends, Even if the mother 
returns to work, she can still share in the 
mothering of the child. It is the quality of 
the attention she gives him which affects 
the child’s emotional well-being. 

In spite of the fact that mothering is es- 
sential to normal development, too much 
mothering can be damaging to the baby’s 
later development. Far too often, adults 


overdo mothering and this leads to pam- 
pering. They give in to the baby’s every 
whim, whether it be for attention, affec- 
tion, or help in doing the things he is capa- 
ble of learning to do for himself, 

If he is the firstborn baby of the family, 
he is likely to have every whim recognized 
and satisfied, especially when he puts up a 
fuss and demands it. It is not surprising, 
then, if he develops an exaggerated idea of 
his own importance, 

Even when the months of helplessness 


have passed, some parents find it difficult 
to adjust their attitude toward the child 
who was once their baby. Instead of help- 
ing him to grow up and gain the inde- 
pendence he is capable of, they keep him 
dependent on them. This makes adjust- 
ments outside the home difficult for the 
child. 

Every child, to a certain extent, no mat- 
ter how large the family group may be, 
gets some pampering. The seriousness of 
pampering by adults lies in the fact that it 
makes adjustments to other children more 
difficult. Other children cannot be expected 
to pamper a child as his parents and re- 
latives do. 
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How, you may ask, can one tell if a 
baby is being spoiled by too much pamper- 
ing? Two gimple criteria can be used: First, 
does the baby want to be the center of 
attention whenever people are with him? 
For example, if he fusses or cries whenever 
he must give the limelight to someone else, 
he is overpampered. Second, does the baby 
object to being independent when capable 
of being so? For example, when he shows 
that he is capable of feeding himself but 
prefers to have someone feed him or when 
he can play with his toys but frets and cries 
unless someone is constantly present to play 
with him, it is positive proof that he is 
being spoiled by pampering. 
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For Discussion 


- How much of the care of a young baby should the father assume? 


How do young men of today feel about taking care of babies? 


. Is it good for a baby to “get a change of scenery” by being taken 


to the home of family, friends, or relatives? 


. How much should older children in the family be encouraged to 


help with the care of the baby and to play with him? 


- How would the arrival of a baby in your home interfere with your 


schedule? How would you feel about this interference? 


. Should a baby’s schedule, especially the usual times for feeding and 


sleeping, be interrupted on holidays and when there are guests in 
the home? If not, how can this be avoided without causing the 
guests to feel that they are unwelcome? 


Suggested Activities 


. Make an outline of the changes in the daily life of your family 


that would be necessary if there were to be a new baby. For which 
members of the family would the changes be greatest, and for which 
would the changes be least? 


. Observe babies of different ages to see how they react to strangers 


either in the home or when they are outside the home. 


. Get in touch with the hospitals in your community and inquire if 


they have lectures and demonstrations on how to take care of babies 
that are open to fathers-to-be as well as to mothers-to-be. 


. Observe a baby alone in his crib while he is awake. How does he 


amuse himself and how long does he seem to be satisfied with being 
alone before he cries for companionship? 


. Describe an instance of mothering which you consider wholesome 


and an instance of pampering which you consider unwholesome. 


Important as mothering is to the baby’s 
physical and personality development, it is 
equally important that the mother have oc- 
casional free time away from home. She 
may also decide to return to work. To 
enable her to feel at ease when she is 
away from home, she needs assurance 
that her baby and the older children of the 
family are safe and happy with someone 
she can trust. The baby-sitter fills this 
need, playing a temporary role of mother- 
substitute. 

The present demand for young people as 
baby-sitters has developed because of the 
changes which have taken place in Ameri- 
can family life and habits since World War 
II. There is no evidence that the present 
demand will diminish in the near future. 
Nor is there any indication that the changes 
which have created the demand for young 
people as baby-sitters will not remain. 

For these reasons it is very likely that 
nearly every young person— whether girl 
or boy — will at some time during his teens 
do baby-sitting as a part-time job and that 
he will need to know what is involved. 

In order to meet the demands of school 
and social life, most teen-agers have need 
for more money than their parents are in a 
position to supply. Baby-sitting is part-time 
work, within reach of all, that gives them 
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Chapter 4 


The Baby-Sitter 


a chance to earn some of their own money 
without interfering too much with their 
schoolwork. 

There are many other benefits that are 
more important and far more lasting in 
their influence. The major benefits to teen- 
agers from baby-sitting are shown in the 
chart on page 44. 


Benefits to Parents and Child of Having a 
Baby-Sitter 

The work of the sitter has advantages 
not only for the teen-ager who baby-sits 
but for the parents whose child is being 
taken care of and for the child himself. 

For the parent. Having a baby-sitter 
part of the time is a necessity for modern 
parents. Some time off helps to relax them 
and make them better parents. Without a 
sitter, the couple cannot go out together to 
share their recreation as they need to do 
occasionally. In every home, too, there are 
emergencies which require at least tempo- 
rary help from outside. 

For the child. The child gains by having 
a sitter occasionally. The baby learns early 
to adjust to other people and to their ways 
of doing things. This is helpful to the child 
when the time comes for him to adjust to 
others outside of the family. He may also 
learn new games from the sitter, hear new 
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It is important that parents have 
occasional free times when they may 
shed the responsibilities of the home 
and child care, 


“responsibilities, to 
lependent, and to make decisions 


‘ou learn to coopera! ith others. ~8. You become resourcef 
You ‘earn how fo meet en ergencies, time by yourself. 


» 4 You learn to adjust to new people, new 9, You learn somethir 
f Places, and new situations; vein, Cae. E PORES pe Noe 
You gain a broader Perspective of life — 

by being able to see closely how other 
ae ire xtra TS 

- 6. You learn what it means to work. 
7 You learn about children as they actu- 
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It is very likely that every young 
person today — whether girl or boy 
— will at some time during his teens 
do baby-sitting as a part-time job. 


stories, or get different points of view on 
life than those given him by his parents. 


Qualifications for Baby-Sitting 

Assuming the responsibility for the care 
of another person’s child is a serious matter. 
Imagine yourself in the role of a parent 
and try to see how you would feel if you 
entrusted your child to a sitter. How would 
you feel if anything happened to your child 
through the ignorance or carelessness of a 
sitter? 

Those who qualify. A genuine fondness 
for children is the first qualification for be- 
ing a good baby-sitter. Understanding chil- 
dren, being patient and kind are other 
necessary qualities. Having the necessary 
know-how to handle children and knowing 
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A genuine fondness for babies is the 
first qualification for being a good 
baby-sitter. 


how to keep them safe and happy are fur- 
ther qualifications. A baby-sitter should be 
able to adjust to the people for whom she 
is working as well as to the child under 
her care. 

No matter how much experience a young 
person has had in playing with children or 
being around them, she is not qualified to 
be a sitter unless she knows what to do in 
case of an emergency. Emergencies may be 
rare, but one emergency can be tragic — 
especially if not handled quickly and well. 
Some information on first aid is given in 
your school courses. The local Red Cross 
chapter generally gives courses in first aid. 
The first-aid booklets put out by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross are another source for sug- 
gestions on handling emergencies. 
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It is a good idea for anyone who 
baby-sits to learn all she can ahead 
of time about the child, the home, 
where supplies are kept, what to do 
in emergencies, and the mother’s 
wishes. 


Photo by Hinman 


Those who do not qualify. Young people 
who do not have stable personalities and 
who are unable to take responsibility are 
not qualified to be baby-sitters. A person 
who does not realize the seriousness of the 
work or a person who has no knowledge or 
experience in caring for children should not 
try baby-sitting until she has become aware 
of the responsibility involved and learned 
more about the work. 

How to become qualified. Anyone who 
has been a sitter should want to learn how 
to be a better one. Anyone who has not 
been a sitter because of lack of experience 
or knowledge but who sincerely wants to 


be a sitter can prepare herself in several 
ways. (See chart on page 47.) 

How to get a job. The demand for sit- 
ters is so great today that any girl or boy 
who wants to get a job can easily do so. 
There are many ways in which baby-sitters 
get jobs. The most common ways are shown 
in the chart on page 47. 


Applying for a Job 

When you apply for a job with an agency, 
do so in person rather than over the phone. 
Even when contacting parents directly for 
the first time, it is a good idea to meet them 
in person rather than phoning. This gives 


1. Read books and parphiets about chil- 
dren of different ages. (See Bibliography 


for. Students on pages 363 to 366.) . 

2. .Teach a Sunday-school class, do volun- 
‘teer work in day nurseries or playground 
groups, or take a course on child care. 


WAYS TO GET BABY-SITTING JOBS 


` 1. Through friends and neighbors who know 

-you to be a responsible person. a 

‘Being recommended by a friend of yours 

5 to someone who wants a baby-sitter. 

< 3. Typing an announcement with your quali- 
fications, references, rates, etc., and dis- 
tributing it in the’ neighborhood or 
placing it on the bulletin board in your 
apartment house, the neighborhood drug 
store, or the Supermarket. 


people a chance to see you and size you up. 
It also gives you an opportunity to tell 
them what experience you have had, the 
locality in which you would like to work, 
the age level of children you prefer, the 
amount of time you have available, when 
you will be free to work, ete. 

The agency will record all of this infor- 
mation and will not call you unless they 
have something that is to your liking. In 
turn, the agency will inform you of the 
duties, the usual pay, and the types of 
families they have on their lists. 

When you get a job through an agency, 
you are expected to report back to them 
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"WAYS TO PREPARE FOR BABY-SITTING 


3. Help with younger children at home, or 
help to take care of a baby or young 
child under the supervision of the mother. 

. Take a course in first aid at the local Red 
Cross chapter. 


_ 4, Putting an ad in the community news- 


paper or answering an ad placed there 

by parents. i; 
5. Through church, school, or youth organi- 
zations that have baby-sitting agencies 
or services. 3 
Registering in a commercial agency that 
specializes in placing people in baby- 
sitting jobs. ; 


a 


after you have finished the job. You may 
report any objectionable features or any- 
thing that was not satisfactory. If you liked 
the job and the employer liked you, the 
chances are that you will be called to that 
home again. Satisfactory work is the best 
way to assure a demand for your services. 


Accepting a Job 

Before you accept a job, you should settle 
a number of details with your employer. 
If, after discussing some of these details, 
the job does not meet your requirements or 
expectations, you can decline it. 

Your rate of pay. Of great importance in 
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If you are sitting for the first time 
with a child you do not know, it is 
a good idea to become acquainted 
with the child ahead of time. 


Suzanne Szasz 


| you charge for your time from the 
you arrive until you leave the 

from the time the parents leave 
they arrive home? (Most sitters 
charge from the time they arrive until 

me the parents come home.) 

‘Will you charge more for after-midnight 
hours? (Some sitters charge time and a 
half for time after midnight; but others 
_ charge their regular fate.) el 

Will you charge for transportation? (You 
hould not expect to receive pay for the 
spend going or coming, but if 
nsportation expenses are un- 
such as for cab or train fare — 


ote 
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i DECISIONS ABOUT PAYMENT FOR BABY-SITTING 


you might feel justified ‘in asking your 


employer to pay them.) 


Will you charge for the fraction of an | 
hour, in case the time you work is not an 
even number of hours? (It is best to 
charge for the exact time — that is, 
charge for the fraction of the hour ac- 
cording to your hourly rate.) 

Will you charge extra for baby-sitting on 
special occasions, such as holidays? 


(Many baby-sifters charge time and a 


half for baby-sitting on New Year's 
Eve, the Fourth of July, and other holi- 
days.) 


this matter of settling things beforehand 
is that of letting people know what your 
hourly rate is and what you expect to be 
paid for. You should have an understand- 
ing about such questions as those shown in 
the chart on page 48. 

Other questions to settle. Some other 
questions not pertaining to money that 
should be discussed ahead of time — espe- 
cially when you are sitting for a family 
for the first time — are given in the chart 
below. 

Preparing yourself for work. At least a 
day before you go to work, you should 
consider what you will wear and what you 


1, What i is the age of the ‘child and SERAT is 


he like? (You should ‘know as much — 


» about the child as possible before you 


baby-sit so you can get ‘acquainted easily be 


and take care of him properly.) 

2. Will you be expected to do extra work, 
such as washing dishes or doing house- 
hold tasks? (Ordinarily when you baby- 
sit you are not obligated to wash any 
dishes except those’ which you find it 


necessary to use for ouei and for the 


child you are feeding.) 


3. Will food be moas available ip caie you R ENAT 


“QUESTIONS 10. oe iscusseD ‘BEFORE BABY-SITTING j 


“4. What arrangements will be made for ` 


7. Take something for the chil 
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may want to take along with you. Sugges- 
tions are given in the chart below. 


What You Need to Know from Parents 

It is well to arrive for a baby-sitting job 
at least a few minutes early, If it is the first 
time you have worked for the people, you 
should arrive at least a half-hour early. 
During this half-hour, the mother will want 
to give you instructions about your duties; 
you will want to become acquainted with 
the child; you will want to familiarize your- 
self with the house. You may also have 
some questions you would like to ask the 
parents before they leave. 


“become hungry, or shouli 
something with you? (Most families 
food in the refrigerator. E 

- some might not.) 3 


to get home? (You should n } 
alone if it is late when youreay 
the parents should pro: 
; home, or you should 
< that your parents > 
for you. If you find that thei 
-for ya to get 


book or _ ‘sewing, 


lollipop will quickly counter 
child's shyness.) 
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Most parents will tell you what you need 
to know about the house, the child, and 
what you are to do. Some of this informa- 
tion may be jotted down in a notebook so 
it will be handy in case you forget and for 
future reference when you baby-sit at that 
home again. You should find out about the 
things listed in the chart below. 

Baby-sitting should not be considered a 
lark or a social visit. You are on the job to 
work and are being paid for it. Even when 
the baby is asleep, you are being paid to 
protect him and to be alert and awake to 
his needs. 

While most parents wish you would feel 
at home while you are working, they hope 
you will not take advantage of the privilege. 
If you want to show consideration, you will 


re the parents may be reached and 
what time they expect to return. 
phone numbers for the doctor, 
lice, hospital, and a nearby neighbor 
lative who could be contacted in 


an emergency. — = 
the flashlight is and where ali 
supplies —such as adhesive 
es, iodine, cotton, etc. — are 


kept. A 
Where the baby’s clothes are kept. 
i » If and when the baby is to be fed, 
where the bottle or food is kept, and 
- what needs to be done to it to prepare 
| for the child. Be sure you know how 
to use the range also. 
6. How much he should play and when. 


watch for the things listed in the chart on 
page 51. 


On the Job 


There are certain things that definitely 
should be avoided by everyone who baby- 
sits— anywhere at any time. Doing any of 
these things may result in an unpleasant, 
if not a tragic, situation, either for you, the 
child, or the family. The most important 
things to avoid are listed in the chart on 
page 51. 

Regardless of the family you are work- 
ing for or the age of the child you are 
caring for, there are two things of para- 
mount importance: First, keeping him safe. 
Second, keeping him happy. 

Keeping him safe. So many things can 


“teas IMPORTANT INFORMATION A BABY-SITTER NEEDS 


What toys he likes and where they are. 

7. Where the diapers are, how often to 
diaper the baby, and how to diaper 
him. (See pages 104 to 110.) You 
may know how but the mother may 
want it done differently, k 

8. The time when the child is to go to bed 
and any details about his bedtime and 
sleeping habits. 

9. How they would like to have the tele- 
phone answered and what to tell peo- 
ple who call. 5 

10. Where to find scissors, safety pins, 
needles and thread, and other miscel- 
laneous items that you may need. 

11. Where the blankets are kept and how 
to adjust the temperature if necessary. 


happen to a baby or a young child that it 
is necessary to be on guard constantly. For 
example, when you give a baby a toy to 
play with, examine it carefully to make sure 
that there are no loose pieces that he might 
put into his mouth or any sharp edges on 
which he might cut himself. 
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You should be sure he is in a safe place 
at all times, It is better not to leave him 
alone at any time. If you have to step into 
another room to get something, take him 
with you. 

Toddlers and young children need more 
watching than do babies because they can 


CAUTIONS TO REMEMBER WHEN BABY-SITTING 


1. Be careful of all the possessions in the 
home. Handle any dishes and glassware 
you use with care, Don't put your feet 
on the furniture or set glasses on tables 
without putting something under them. 
See that your hands are clean when you 
read the family's books and magazines 
and don't tear pages out of a magazine. 

2. Find out ahead of time whether or not 
the family cares if you use the television 
or radio, If they don’t, make sure you 
know how to operate it. They may sug- 
gest that you modulate the volume some- 
what after the baby has gone to sleep 


or if they have close neighbors. On the 
other hand, they may, for some reason, 
not want you to play it at all. 

3. Ask the parents before they leave if it 
is all right for you to make a phone call 
if you need to. By all means do not make 
long, chatty calls to friends. When you 
do, you hold up the line and you don't ` 
have your mind on your job. 

4. Find out first whether or not the parents 
object to your having a girl friend come 

“over to sit with you and visit. Some peo- 
ple do not mind; others do. 


IMPORTANT THINGS TO AVOID WHEN BABY-SITTING 


_ 


Don't leave a baby or a young child 
alone — even for a minute. Under no 
circumstances should you leave the house 
without taking him with you. If the phone 
sings, put him in a safe place while you 
answer it or take him with you. 

“2. Don’t go to sleep. Part of your prepara- 
tion for the job is to get a good night's 
rest the night before. When you go to 

sleep, you are just not on the job. 

= 3. Don't entertain® your date while you are 
‘baby-sitting. Remember this is a job, not 

i a social engagement. 

| .4. Don’t snoop around the house. Opening 

3 Son or Sels; drawers of chests and 


desks, and reading other people's mail 
are snooping. 

5. Don't talk about the ‘child, the family, or 
the home to outsiders, 

6. Don't open the front or back door unless: 

< you are sure who is there. This is for 

your own | protection as well as that of — 
the child and the family. s 


7. Don't baby-sit when you have a cold’ or 


feel that you might be coming down with ise 
something. > yop 
8. Don't baby-sit for a child who ha a cold 
‘or is ill, except in an emergency to help 

` out the family. Š 
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Never leave the baby alone even 


for a minute. If you step into another 
room, take him with you. 


run around. It takes only a second for them 
to have an accident, so keep your eye on 
them. 

A sitter must be even more cautious than 
the mother because she does not know the 
child and his habits, and the child is likely 
to take advantage when his mother is away. 
It is better to be overcautious than sorry. 

You should discuss possible emergencies 
with the parents before they leave and have 
a clear understanding as to what to do.But 
for help on the two emergencies most likely 
to occur — sickness or an accident — see the 
chart on page 53. 
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Keeping the baby happy is as im- 
portant as keeping him safe. 


Keeping him happy. Keeping a child 
happy is often as difficult as keeping him 
safe. Your first problem may be fretfulness 
of the child in protest against his mother’s 
leaving. That is why it is a good idea to 
get to the house early enough to become 
acquainted before the parents leave. 

You do not have to entertain a child all 
the time to keep him happy. If he becomes 
fretful, you might let him help you when 
you put food on the table, prepare his bed, 
or straighten his room. If you chat with him 
while you do these things, he will enjoy it 
and probably will be happy. 


One of the surest ways to make a baby 
or child unhappy is to upset his routine by 
doing things differently than he is accus- 
tomed to doing them. You cannot be ex- 
pected to do things exactly like his mother, 
but you should try to do them as nearly like 
she does as possible. She will tell you how. 
Toddlers and older children can tell you or 
show you how their mother does something. 

You may have some knowledge about 
child care, but as a sitter you are a substi- 
tute mother, not the mother. Therefore, you 
should not try to press your methods on 
the child. If you have some ideas about 
changes, you might tactfully mention them 
to his mother. 

Even a baby senses the difference be- 
tween interest and boredom, love and in- 
difference. He will react unfavorably if he 
thinks you do not care for him. When chil- 
dren sense you do not like them, it makes 
them dislike you and makes taking care of 
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them more difficult. So if you show them 
that you like them, you will be less likely 
to have trouble. 


Taking Care of a Baby 

Most parents do not leave a baby under 
two months old with a sitter, unless the sit- 
ter is an experienced adult. Unless you have 
had a great deal of experience with very 
young babies, you will be wise not to accept 
a job when the baby is under two months 
of age. 

Most sitting for young babies is done at 
night after the baby has had his daily bath 
and his early evening bottle. 

The most important things for you to 
know about, then, in caring for a baby are 
these: how to lift and hold the baby; when 
and how to diaper him; how and what to 
feed him; when and how to dress him for 
bed and put him to sleep; what to do if 
he cries. You should not be expected to 
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After two months a baby’s sleeping and eating habits have become fairly 
well established and the mother will tell you about them before she leaves. 


bathe the baby, even though the parents 
ask you to do so. Bathing a baby is far too 
risky a task for a teen-ager to undertake. 
However, it is a good idea for you to know 
how to bathe a baby. (See pages 125-127 
for directions. ) 

The mother will tell you something about 
all of these activities, but you should also 
have some information beforehand or know 
what to ask about in case she fails to men- 
tion something you need to know. 

How to lift and hold the baby. A baby 
should be handled gently but firmly. The 
younger he is, the more support you must 


give his back and head. The pictures on 
page 55 show how young babies should be 
picked up and held. 

When and how to diaper the baby. Gen- 
erally a baby is diapered twice during the 
evening — just before feeding time and be- 
fore going to sleep. You should never wake 
a baby to change him, and if he is crying 
for the bottle at feeding time, do not try 
to change him before you feed him. 

Directions for folding a diaper and diaper- 
ing a baby are given on pages 106-110. But 
you should also check with the mother to 
find out how she does it and when. 
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To pick up a young baby, slip one arm under his neck so that his head rests 
in the crook of your arm. When you hold him, place your other hand and 
arm under the lower part of his body so as to form a cradle. 


When you diaper a baby, place him on a 
large enough surface — preferably a bed — 
so he cannot roll off. He is likely to squirm 
and fuss when you try to diaper him. You 
can make it easier by being calm, by talk- 
ing or singing to him, or by diverting him 
with a favorite toy. 

How and what to feed the baby. For a 
young baby, the feeding will consist of giv- 
ing him a bottle later in the evening. The 
mother will tell you when he should be fed, 
but the baby may let you know when he is 
hungry by crying even before that time. 
The mother will tell you where the bottle 


is and whether the baby is accustomed to 
having it warmed or not. (See the discussion 
on page 89 about warming the bottle. ) 

The picture on page 83 shows you how 
to give the baby his bottle. If he slows 
down or stops sucking before he has taken 
all the milk, it may mean that he is full. 
This can be corrected by bubbling, or burp- 
ing him. Directions and illustrations on 
bubbling a baby are given on pages 89 
and 90. 

Getting the baby ready for bed. The 
mother will probably lay out the clothes 
that the baby will wear to sleep in, or she 
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may change the baby’s clothes before she 
leaves. Preparing him for bed should be 
done on a bed or some place where he 
cannot rol] off. > 

If you have to put the nightclothes on 
the baby, try to hold the neck openings 
wide enough when you put garments over 
his head so the garment does not touch his 
face, since this frightens a baby. You should 
put a garment on one arm at a time, being 
sure to support the baby’s neck and head 
with one hand as you slip the garment 
down. 

When you think he is ready for it, you 
can cover him as directed by the mother 
and take care of the ventilation and light- 
ing according to her instructions. Be sure 
his bedcovers are tightly tucked in at the 
bottom and sides of the crib so he cannot 
pull them over his head or get tangled up 
in them. 

If he cries when put to bed, try leaving 
him alone to see if he stops crying. Avoid 
showing too much concern by running in to 
comfort him every few minutes. If, in 
time, he does not stop crying, you will have 
to pick him up and hold him until he has 
quieted down. 

After the baby has gone to sleep, you 
should check every hour or so to see that 


he is covered and in every other way all 
right. Be sure to do this quietly, though, so 
as not to waken him. 

What to do if the baby cries. Having the 
baby cry in the night may be your biggest 
problem to handle. You should go to him 
at once when he cries and try to determine 
what the trouble is. See the chart below, 
If you are unable to quiet a baby in a half- 
hour, call the mother or some other adult. 


Taking Care of a Toddler 


There are more duties entailed in taking 
care of a toddler — a one-to-two-year-old — 
than taking care of a baby. 

Entertaining the toddler. While he is 
awake, he will want to play. He will want 
you nearby, but you do not have to do 
things with him. Just being there to watch, 
take what he gives you, or do what he says 
is usually enough. Sometimes, though, he 
may want you to tell him simple stories, 
sing little songs, or play easy games with 
him. If he decides to wander, you will have 
to follow because you cannot afford to take 
your eye off of him — even for a minute. 

Feeding the toddler. You may have to 
prepare a simple supper for him, which 
the mother will tell you about, and you 
will have to help him to feed himself or 


feed him if he is unable to do it himself. 
A toddler is likely to detect the difference 
in the way his food is prepared. As a result, 
he may insist that you feed him, or he 
may dawdle over his eating. A hungry child 
is likely to be fretful and hard to manage. 
Therefore, he should be humored at meal- 
time because it is important that he get 
enough to eat. 

Getting the toddler ready for bed. You 
should see that he cleans his teeth and goes 
to the toilet before going to bed. Wash his 
face, hands, and knees. If he seems fretful 
and tired, a warm bath will help him to 
relax and go to sleep. 

Most toddlers have a short period of 


If the toddler decides to wander, 
you will have to follow him be- 
cause you can't afford to take your 
eye off of him for a minute. 
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quiet play before bedtime. During this 
time you can tell him stories, show him 
pictures in a book, or play records for him. 
If you help him “put his toys to bed” he 
will be in a better mood to go himself. 
After he has said his prayers, tuck him in, 
and talk to him a little while until he quiets 
down and is ready for sleep. 

You may have problems getting a toddler 
to bed — particularly if there is an older 
child in the family, He will find excuses to 
call you into the room or not go to sleep 
until the older child does. Give him special 
attention instead of scolding him. Remem- 
ber he is only a child, and he may be lonely 
for his mother. 


Taking Care of an Older Child 

After the child goes to school, he begins 
to feel that he is “too big for a sitter” and 
regards her somewhat as an intruder. Boys 
especially at this age are likely to resent a 
girl sitter. A boy sitter who can play games 
with them is often much more to their 
liking. 

An older child should be able to do most 
things for himself. Therefore, your duties 
will be concentrated more on supervising 
the child than on doing things for him. 

How to treat the older child. To break 
down any resentment the older child may 
have toward a baby-sitter, try to talk to 
him in your own way about things that 
interest him. Discuss his hobbies or in- 
terests and offer to play games with him or 
to show him how to play new games. 

Your major problems with an older child 
will probably center around discipline. If 
he is eager to assert his independence — 
and most older children are —he will test 
you out to see how much he can get away 
with. If you can keep the child busy and 


When there are several children, you 
are likely to have a quarrel on your 
hands and you have to be careful 
to give each child attention without 
seeming to play favorites. 
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happy, you should not have any trouble 
with him. 

There are two things you can do that will 
help you in handling the older child. 

First, look as attractive as possible. Both 
boys and girls are impressed by the appear- 
ance of a sitter and will do more for one 
that favorably impresses them. 

Second, be a good sport. This will help 
you handle children of this age. If you can 
play their games with some amount of skill 
and can show them how to improve their 
game or play others, it will help you to get 
along with them. 

Preparing food for the older child. You 
will probably be expected to prepare the 
evening meal, but the child will be only too 
glad to help you with the work. Unlike the 
toddler, he is less likely to rebel against 
eating food prepared in a slightly dierent 
manner than his mother prepares it. In ‘act, 

he may actually enjoy the differeace. 


Getting the older child to bed. You may 
have bedtime problems with the older child 
too. The two-to-six-year-old may take ad- 
vantage of his parents’ absence by refusing 
to go to bed. One way to handle this is to 
set a time ahead at which he is to go to 
bed. When you come to this time, be firm 
about it. Giving him some attention or 
staying in his room until he falls asleep 
may reassure him. 


Taking Care of More Than One Child 

One advantage of sitting for a family with 
two or more children is that you do not 
have to give any one child as much atten- 
tion as you do with an only child because 
the children play with each other. How- 
ever, you will have a new problem — that 
of quarreling. 

When children quarrel. When there is a 
quarrel, you will have to be the peace- 
maker without playing favorites. You will 


have to be careful that the children do not 
hurt each other, and you will have to de- 
cide how to settle the difficulty fairly with- 
out arousing the antagonism of any one of 
them. 

Giving each child attention. When any 
one of the children — because he is older 
or because he is younger — receives what 
seems like a special privilege, give the 
others some kind of special attention so 
they do not resent it. 

If there is an infant in the family, you 
will have to work out some way to keep the 
older children from misbehaving while you 
give necessary time to the baby. Older 
children can sometimes help you with an 
infant, but never, never, leave a baby alone 
with a young child. — 

Disciplining children. You may be tempt- 
ed to spank a child when he makes your 
duties difficult, but this is one thing that 
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L Modem FS SIEN must depend 


on baby-sitters to allow parents some 


freedom from the responsibilities of He 


homemaking and child care. 

2. Baby-sitting has major benefits for the 
sitter as well as for ihe. child and his 
parents. 

3. Some teen-agers have the necessary 
qualifications to do baby-sitting work 
while others do not. 3 

4. There are many different ways teen- 

3 agers use to get baby-sitting jobs. 

5. Before accepting a job, a baby-sitter 
shouid have a clear understanding from 
the parents about the rate of pay, the 

- duties, and the arrangements for trans- 
portation. 
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should be avoided. Spanking does little 
good (see pages 341-343), and it certainly 
will make the child rebellious and even 
more difficult to handle. Even though you 
know the mother uses spanking as a form 
of punishment, under no conditions should 
you, as a stranger, spank or slap a child 
you are taking care of. 


Confidence Comes with Experience 

Undoubtedly when you baby-sit you will 
not be likely to have all or anywhere near 
all of the problems that have been pre- 
sented here. If you remain calm, try to do 
your best, and give a child your love and 
attention when you baby-sit, you will find 
the problems fewer and those you have less 
difficult to handle. Each time you baby-sit 
successfully you gain confidence in yourself 
in being able to understand and care for 
children better. 


N 
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6. Preparation for a baby-sitting job 


should begin the day before and 
should include a line-up of things to 
take on the job. 


"7, & baby-sitter should find out from the 


parents before they leave the house 
where they can be reached and what 
they expect in the care of the child. 

8. Every sitter should know what things 
can be done and what should be 
avoided when on the job. : 

9. The two essential duties of a sitter are 
to keep the child safe and happy. 

10. The duties of a sitter are different for 
babies, toddlers, and older children, 
and when there are several children in 
the family. 


For Discussion 


. Did your parents use sitters when you were a baby? If not, who 
took care of you when they went out? 

. Do you feel that you are qualified to be a baby-sitter? If so, explain 
why. If not, why not? 

. Would you prefer to do baby-sitting for people you know or for 
strangers? Explain your reasons. 

. Why is it important for sitters to write down information given by 
parents instead of relying on memory? 

. What are the attitudes of the boys and girls you know toward boys 
who do baby-sitting? 


Suggested Activities 


. Make a survey of the parents in your neighborhood to find out how 
many of them already employ baby-sitters, how many use the same 
sitter time after time, and how many use different sitters. 

. List the disadvantages you would derive from baby-sitting, such as 
cutting down on your social activities and time for homework. Then 
weight these against the advantages you would get. Which are more 
important in your case? 

. Outline a program of activities to get baby-sitting jobs which you 
feel would work best for you. 

. Shop around to see what small and inexpensive gifts you might like 
to take to children of different ages for whom you will baby-sit. 

. Make a survey of your home to see what are potential danger spots 
should there be a young child there. 
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Chapter 5 


Physical Growth of the Baby 


During the life span of the human being, 
there are two periods of very rapid growth. 
The first occurs from before birth into the 
first six to nine months of the baby’s life. 
From then until the latter part of childhood 
—at approximately eleven years for girls 
and twelve for boys — growth is at a slow, 
even rate. Then the second growth spurt 
begins, the “puberty growth spurt.” The 
peak of this spurt comes when the child’s 
sex organs begin to function, and then it 
slows down. The second growth spurt is 
longer than the first and lasts for approxi- 
mately four years. 

There are two significant facts about 
growth spurts. First, when the body is grow- 
ing rapidly it requires more than the usual 
amount of food. That is why babies, during 
the first year of life, seem to be ravenously 
hungry and why they seem to lose their 
appetites later, as the growth spurt slows 
down. Second, the rapidly-growing individ- 
ual is subject to greater fatigue than he 
normally experiences and hence requires 
more than his usual amount of rest and 
sleep This is why babies, during the first 
year of life spend most of their time sleep- 
ing. As growth slows down, they require less 
sleep. 


Pattern of Growth 
At no time is growth even and regular, 
nor do all parts of the body grow simul- 


taneously. When the baby is growing in 
height, for example, his increase in weight 
is slight. At the time when his internal or- 
gans are experiencing a growth spurt, his 
external features remain relatively un- 
changed. This pattern of growth is much 
the same for all babies, although there may 
be individual differences in the rate of de- 
velopment among different babies. 

The pattern of growth is slightly differ- 
ent for boys and girls. However, the differ- 
ences between the sexes are not so great as 
within the sex groups. Boy infants usually 
lose more weight after birth than girls but, 
once they adjust to life outside the mother’s 
body, they normally gain slightly more in 
both height and weight than girls. Girl 
babies, on the other hand, cut their teeth 
slightly earlier than boy babies. 


Interrelationship of Physical 
and Mental Growth 

Physical and mental growth are interre- 
lated. Slow physical growth is generally 
accompanied by slow mental development. 
With rapid physical growth, on the other 
hand, there is usually precocious mental 
development. Also, poor health, especially 
during periods of rapid growth, not only 
stunts physical growth, but it is very likely 
to affect unfavorably mental growth and 
later personality development. A sickly 
baby is fretful, irritable, and demanding of 
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The observant mother can almost see 
her baby grow from day to day 
during the early months of his life. 
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attention. If poor health persists for any 
length of time, this behavior is likely to 
develop into a habit. 

A good physical condition with only a 
minimum of illness during babyhood on 
the other hand, enables the baby to grow 
normally and to have a better chance for a 
socially acceptable personality. If, in addi- 
tion, the home environment is favorable, 
then as he grows older, the healthy baby 
has a good chance of growing up to be a 
well-adjusted adult. 


Height and Weight 

The first year of life is marked by phe- 
nomenal increases in both height and 
weight. During the baby’s first year, he 
experiences a fifty percent increase in 
height so that at one year he has an aver- 
age height of twenty-eight to thirty inches. 

After the first year, the baby’s growth in 
height slows down to an average gain of 
three to five inches annually. This means 
that most babies measure between thirty- 


two and thirty-four inches in height when 
they reach their second birthday. 

Increases in weight are even greater than 
those in height. By the time the average 
baby is four to five months old, his birth 
weight should have doubled. By the end of 
the first year, he should weigh three times 
what he weighed at birth. From then until 
the second growth spurt begins at the time 
of puberty, weight increases at a slower rate 
with a gain of only four to five pounds a 
year. 

Variations in weight among babies are 
much greater than variations in height. This 
is true at the time of birth and becomes 
even more so as the baby grows older. 
American babies tend to gain more rather 
than less than the average amount. This can 
be explained by the better diets and medi- 
cal care they get as compared with babies 
in many other parts of the world. 

In babyhood, increase in weight comes 
mainly from an increase in fat tissues. This, 
in turn, is caused by the high fat content 
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of milk—the main element of the baby’s 
diet. Later, as the diet contains elements in 
addition to milk, weight increases come 
more from bone and muscle tissue than 
from fat tissue. 

Many parents, even today, believe that 
the fatter the baby, the healthier he is. 
There is no scientific evidence to substan- 
tiate this belief and much evidence to show 
that chubby babies have as many illnesses 
as thinner babies. In addition, there is 
ample evidence that fat babies tend to be 
somewhat retarded in their motor develop- 
ment. This is because excess weight intensi- 
fies the top-heaviness that is characteristic 
of all babies, even those who are thin. 


Body Proportions 

At birth, the baby is top-heavy because 
his head is proportionally much too big for 
the rest of his body. This condition is one 
of the factors responsible for the helpless- 
ness of the baby during the first year of 


During his growth spurt — that is, 
for the first six months or so — the 
baby needs a great deal of sleep. 


The first year of life is a time of 
phenomenal growth in both height 


and weight. 
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Comparison of adult body propor- 
tions with those of a newborn baby. 


life. See the drawing above that shows a 
comparison of adult proportions with those 
of a newborn baby. 

The parts of the body that are least 
developed at birth — the legs, trunk, feet, 
and hands — grow the most, while the parts 
that are most developed — the head and 
arms — grow proportionally less. Because 
different parts of the body grow at differ- 
ent rates, the baby’s appearance is con- 
stantly changing. 

The entire head of the baby is much too 
big for the rest of his body. The part that 
is especially out-of-proportion is the upper 
part, or the brain region. This appears to 
be even bigger than it is, partly because 
the facial features are very small and un- 
developed and partly because the neck is 
practically nonexistent. Before babyhood 
is over, the baby grows a neck, and his tiny, 
undeveloped mouth and chin grow larger as 
baby teeth appear to give shape to his 
mouth and chin. 
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The narrow shoulders and protruding 
abdomen of the little baby also change in 
time. The shoulders become broader and 
the abdominal region becomes flatter. How- 
ever, after feeding, the baby’s stomach 
will protrude quite markedly and then 
flatten out as it empties. 

The small, spindly, crooked legs and thin 
arms of the newborn infant grow longer, 
straighter, and chubbier during the first 
two years of life. However, throughout 
childhood, arms and legs seem propor- 
tionally too short for the rest of the body 
just as they do in babyhood. At birth, the 
hands and feet are so small that they seem 
to belong to dolls rather than to human 
babies. During the first year of life, the 
fingers and toes lengthen and fill out so 
that they lose their original clawlike appear- 
ance. The palms of the hands broaden, and 
the feet get bigger both in length and in 
width. : 

Boys at all ages, from birth until adult- 
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Proportionally, the newborn baby’s body is top-heavy. The head is about 
one-quarter of the entire body; he has practically no neck; and his should- 
ers are narrow and sloping. The arms and legs are short and scrawny, and 


the hands and feet are very small, 


hood, have slightly larger heads than girls. 
In the past, when it was believed that size 
of head determined the amount of intelli- 
gence one had, the slightly larger heads of 
boys were cited as proof of superior mascu- 
line intelligence. Today, it is known that in- 
telligence is not dependent on the size of 
the head or the size of the brain. 


Significance of Body Proportions 

The effects of the disproportions of the 
baby’s body are very far-reaching. Yop- 
heaviness makes it difficult for the baby to 
control his body. The result is that he 
topples over easily when he sits, stands, 
walks, or runs. What appears to be clumsi- 
ness is not traceable to poor muscular con- 
trol alone but also to the fact that too much 
weight is in the upper part of the body. 


Small hands, like small feet, contribute 
to clumsiness. A baby’s hands are neither 
large enough nor strong enough to hold on 
to heavy objects, Add to this the fact that 
he has far less control over his muscles than 
an adult has, and you will readily under- 
stand why he drops and breaks things so 
frequently. In addition, it requires more 
effort on the baby’s part to do things with 
his small, relatively weak hands than it 
does later when his hands are larger and 
stronger. This is one of the reasons why he 
gives up so quickly when he tries to feed 
himself or when he is playing with a toy, 
for he tires easily. 


The Baby’s Bones 
At birth the infant’s bones are more like 
cartilage or gristle than like bones. Grad- 


Because the baby’s bones are soft, 
he can get himself into some 
strange positions. 
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ually, throughout babyhood, his bones 
harden, provided the baby’s diet contains 
an adequate supply of mineral salts. This 
hardening, or “ossification,” of the bones 
begins shortly after birth and ends just be- 
fore puberty. 

The soft texture of a baby’s bones is very 
apparent in the soft spots, or “fontanels,” 
on the baby’s skull. The largest and easiest 
fontanel to observe is on the top of the 
head. These soft spots in the bones of the 
head allow for the rapid growth of the brain 
in the early months of life when the need 
for protection of the brain tissue under- 
neath is not so great as it is later on as the 
child becomes more active. By the age of 
eighteen months, the baby’s fontanels are 
closed, and by two years nearly all of 
them are wel] hardened. 


There are two significant facts that 
should be borne in mind about the bones of 
babies. First, breaks in bones mend rapidly. 
Second, soft bones are easily misshapen. 
A baby who is permitted to lie on his back 
for too long a time may develop a flat head 
instead of a head that is slightly rounded in 
the back. Poor posture when sitting or 
standing may cause slight curvature of the 
spine that becomes set as time progresses. 

Notice the strange positions a baby can 
get into and you will realize how soft his 
bones really are. He can literally bend in 
two or roll himself into a ball. See the 
picture above. 


The Baby’s Teeth 
The teeth are a part of the bone forma- 
tion of the body and, like bones, they are 
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INCISORS 


INCISORS 
Teeth in upper and lower jaws. 


soft at first. The early teeth, generally called 
the baby teeth or the milk teeth, are twenty 
in number. They are small in size, soft in 
texture, and have small, shallow roots; 
therefore, they frequently decay before 
they are replaced by permanent teeth. 
Teeth start to form during the third or 
fourth month of pregnancy, but they do 
not start to erupt until the baby is five or 
six months old. Once they do start, they 
erupt almost continuously at the rate of 


approximately one a month until the baby 
is two or two-and-a-half years old. The 
chart and the diagram at the top of this 
page show the approximate ages at which 
baby teeth erupt and the position of these 
teeth. 

The age at which babies cut their teeth 
has been found to be far less important than 
the sequence of eruption. When there is 
irregularity in this sequence—as in the 
case of upper teeth erupting before lower 
—it is likely to throw the jaw out of posi- 
tion. This may permanently affect the shape 
of the lower part of the face and cause the 
permanent teeth to be out of line. 

While it is popularly believed that “mal- 
occlusion” or poor alignment of teeth, comes 
from thumb-sucking, dentists of today are 
beginning to question this. True, thumb- 
sucking that is persistent can cause the 
front teeth to protrude and, for that rea- 
son, parents are urged to discourage the 
thumb-sucking habit. Many dentists believe 
that protruding teeth and poor alignment 
of the upper and lower jaws come from 
irregularity in the sequence of eruption of 
the teeth, but they are unsure of what 
causes the irregularity of sequence. 

Sometimes teething is accompanied by 
fever, digestive upsets, loss of appetite, 
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It is questionable whether thumb 
sucking has anything to do with 
poor alignment of teeth; but per- 
sistent thumb sucking can cause the 
front teeth to protrude, 


colds, or earaches. Even without any of 
these disturbances, the baby will not feel up 
to par but will be listless or fretful. Once 
the gum has been pierced and the tooth can 
be seen, however, he begins to be normal 
and spirited. 

The important thing to remember about 
teething is the effect it has on a baby’s 
disposition. It is not at all unusual for a 
baby who has been as “good as gold” dur- 
ing the first year of his life to turn into a 
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The important thing to remember 
about teething is the effect it has 
on the baby's disposition. 


fretful, irritable, and hard-to-manage tod- 
dler. This is a habit that he has carried 
over from the months of pain and discom- 
fort he experienced while he was teething. 


Sensory Experiences 

The sense organs of the baby are, in 
many respects, different from those of an 
adult. As a consequence, his sensory experi- 
ences are different. While his eyes are well 
developed, the muscles that attach the eyes 
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to their sockets are weak. As a result, too 
much use of his eyes for close vision causes 
eyestrain and fatigue. Soon this fatigue be- 
comes general. 

The baby’s hearing is normally very 
acute. Inflammation of the ear from a cold 
may cause discomfort and poor hearing 
for a few days. Defective hearing should be 
checked with the doctor as soon as appar- 
ent and not neglected. A ruptured eardrum 
will not cause deafness if detected in time 
and properly treated. 

The baby’s skin has the same number of 
sense organs for touch, pain, and tempera- 
ture as an adult’s skin, but the child’s skin 
is thinner. Therefore, the baby feels pain, 
touch, and temperature stimuli more keenly 
than an adult does. 

The baby’s taste buds are not only 
found on the surface of the tongue, as they 
are in adulthood, but they also line the in- 
sides of the cheeks. This makes the baby 
Very sensitive to the taste of whatever he 
puts in his mouth. 

Much of our taste also comes from smell, 
and the baby can smell better than the 
adult can. The hairy network that lines the 
nasal cavities of an adult, keeping smell 
stimuli from penetrating to the sense cells at 

` the base of the nose, is absent in the baby’s 
nose. 


The Nervous System 

Many people believe that because the 
baby’s brain is large it is well developed 
and thus capable of functioning at a fairly 
high level. This is not true. While the brain 
is proportionally larger than the other parts 
of the body, its internal development is far 
from what one would expect. However, the 
brain begins to develop internally right 
after birth, with the front part of the brain 
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The baby has a much keener sense 
of taste than does the adult. There- 
fore, he may dislike foods that are 
too strong for him. 


— the region that controls movements of the 
body — preceding the back part of the 
brain. The cerebellum, or the part of the 
brain that controls posture and balance, de- 
velops rapidly during the first year of life. 
This is what makes it possible for the baby 
to maintain his balance in sitting, standing, 
and walking. 

Before birth, there is a rapid growth in 
the number and the size of the nerve cells. 
After birth, these cells complete their de- 
velopment rapidly, thus aiding the baby to 
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The cerebellum, or the part of the 
brain that controls posture and bal- 
ance, develops rapidly the first year 
of life. 


become more independent. The nerve cells 
in the brain likewise develop rapidly after 
birth. This makes it possible for the baby to 
learn. 


Illness in Babyhood 

For the first four to six months of life, 
the baby has a period of relative immunity 
to disease. From then on, he is likely to 
have an increasingly large number of respi- 
ratory and gastrointestinal illnesses. Babies 
have more respiratory disturbances during 
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the winter months and more gastrointesti- 
nal illnesses when the weather is hot. Babies 
from families where parents can afford more 
time, attention, and' medical care for them 
have fewer illnesses than babies who do not 
have such advantages. 

In spite of modern medical methods, 
immunization, and new drugs, mortality 
during the first year of life is still too high. 
One of the important reasons for this is 
that many parents do not realize how 
quickly a minor ailment in a baby can be- 
come serious. Because an adult gets over 
minor ailments quickly, many parents as- 
sume that a baby will also. 

However, this is not always true. In 
babyhood a minor illness may develop very 
rapidly into a serious illness with many 
complications unless prompt treatment is 
given. A slight temperature in the morning, 
for example, may run to alarming heights 
during the afternoon. 

It is not unusual for a baby to contract 
one of the children’s diseases, such as 
measles, mumps, chicken pox, or German 
measles, if a brother or sister has one of 
these diseases. Children’s diseases are not so 
serious for older children, especially today 
when the new methods of immunization 
and the new drugs are so widely used. 
However, they are very serious for a baby, 
partly because few babies have been im- 
munized against them and partly because 
the fever that accompanies these diseases is 
likely to rise alarmingly in a baby. 

For that reason, whenever there is an 
epidemic of one of the children’s diseases 
in the neighborhood or school, it is wise to 
keep a baby away from close contact with 
his older brothers and sisters until danger 
of contracting the disease has passed. The 
doctor should be consulted at once to see 
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what can be done to prevent the baby’s 
contracting the disease or to minimize its 
severity if he has already contracted it. 

It is sometimes necessary, in the case of a 
serious illness, for the baby to be hospi- 
talized. This is usually an emotionally dis- 
turbing experience for the baby as well 
as for his parents. Many hospitals today 
provide places for mothers of babies to stay 
in the hospital with their babies, If this is 
impossible, the mother or father should 
spend as much time as possible there to 
eliminate the emotional tension which re- 
tards the baby’s recovery. 

At every age, but especially in babyhood, 
the old maxim, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” should be applied. 
Because minor disturbances can develop 
into serious ones so quickly, the doctor 


should be called whenever the baby is 
feverish, refuses to eat, is fretful, or cries 
more than usual. If he cannot diagnose the 
trouble over the telephone, a visit is a good 
investment because it may correct the 


trouble before it becomes major. 


Another important aspect of prevention 
is to take the baby for periodic checkups in 
the doctor’s office, even if he seems to be 
perfectly well. Usually checkups are more 
frequent during the first than during the 
second year of the baby’s life. 


Minor Defects 

No human being, regardless of his age, is 
perfect. However, defects may not be as 
readily apparent in the baby as they will be 
later. His parents, for example, may not 
realize that he is slightly cross-eyed. They 
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The baby should have periodic 
checkups by a doctor, in his office or 
at a clinic, even when he seems to 


be perfectly well. 


| may think he has poor muscular coordina- 
tion which he will outgrow in time. 

While some defects are difficult to diag- 
nose and, consequently, are often over- 
looked by parents, others are readily ap- 
parent. A slight birthmark, for example, can 
be quickly detected as can an abnormally 
large or small finger. Doctors are usually 
on the alert for defects because they real- 
ize that early detection makes correction 
easier and more complete. However, every 
parent should likewise be on the alert and 
should report any suspicion of a defect to 
the doctor at once. The following chart 
lists some of the most common defects to 
look for in a baby. 

Because minor defects, like minor ill- 
nesses, can and often do become major if 
neglected, no parent should regard a defect 


| Defective vision, which 
"Defective hearing, which shows itself in t 


i when people speak to him. 
_ Diseased tonsils, which lead to severe sore 
__ throats and high fever. 
Enlarged adenoids, which make it difficult 
É for the baby to breathe with his mouth 


~ without a nasal sound. 


Eye infections, especially sties. 
-Defective teeth, shown E nia S 
aay ERIA i 


squint when looking at objects or to fail 


baby's failure to respond to sounds or in 
turning his head consistently to one boars 


closed or to pronounce simple words, t 


| Skin eruptions, such as hives or boils. ae 
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The doctor should be called when- 
ever the 
usual. 


baby cries more than 


heavy 

‘running of the nose, 

< Orthopedic defects, shown Uy Ening the 
ankles when standing, misshapen fcet, or 
flat-footedness. 

Heavy breathing whenever moving or crying. 

Blueness oe skin when crying or mations 


grou d. 
x tn spite of good Be 
st of flabby type, even when 
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as too trivial to bother about or assume 
that it will be “outgrown” in time. A small 
birthmark on a newborn baby’s face or 
body may, in time, disappear completely. 
On the other hand, it may get larger as the 
body skin expands to cover a larger surface. 

” The doctor, not the parents, should be the 


judge as to what should be done about the. 


defect and when. The parents should call 
the doctor’s attention to anything they are 
suspicious about. Because he is with the 
baby only for short periods of time, the doc- 
tor may have had no opportunity to ob- 
serve the defect. A doctor, for example, 
would not know that the baby developed a 
rash on his face and body after eating cer- 
tain foods unless the mother reported this 
to the doctor. 


Accidents 

All babies have accidents. Some of these 
accidents may be minor, such as bruises or 
scratches; some may be serious but leave 
only temporary scars, as in the case of burns 
and broken bones; some may be so serious 
as to leave permanent scars, as in ampu- 
tated limbs or brain damage which results 
in blindness, loss of motor control, or mental 
deficiency; and some may lead to imme- 
diate death. 

During the first year of life, accidents 
are less frequent than they will be later. 
This is partly because the baby can be 
better protected from possible harm and 
partly because his helplessness makes it 
impossible for him to get into situations 
where he could be hurt. By the second 
year, the days of helplessness are over and 
the baby begins to explore his world. Not 
knowing the potential dangers in this 
world, he tackles anything and everything 
that arouses his curiosity. 
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A baby in a playpen is safe when 
the mother cannot watch or when 
she is occupied with household tasks. 


It has been reported that six out of every 
ten accidents in babies under a year old 
result in some injury to their heads. This is 
serious because the delicate brain tissue is 
not yet as well protected as it later will be 
when the fontanels close and when the 
bones of the skull become thicker and 
harder. During the babys second year, 
accidents affect all parts of the body and 
consist of scratches, bruises, cuts, burns, 
dislocations, strains, broken bones, poison- 
ings, dog bites, and insect stings. Boys tend 
to have more and more serious accidents 
than girls at every age, including baby- 
hood. 

Some babies have more than their share 
of accidents — that is, they are accident- 
prone. Studies of such babies have revealed 
three common causes of accident-proneness 


any medicine wit 
Opened cans and 
ash ca outd 


in babyhood: lack of adequate supervision 
by adults; failure of adults to remove po- 
tentially accident-producing objects from 
their environments; and a lively curiosity 
on the baby’s part. 

While there is no foolproof evidence that 
curiosity and brightness go hand-in-hand, it 
is a known fact that bright babies are 
especially alert to their environments. Un- 
less bright babies are carefully watched 
and unless potentially dangerous objects 
are put out of their reach, their curiosity 
can get them into trouble — often serious 
trouble. 

It is impossible, of course, for a mother 
with home duties and other children to 
take care of to watch a baby constantly. 
However, there are two things she can do 
to protect him. First, he can be kept in a 
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playpen when the mother is busy and the 
playpen can be put where she is working, if 
the baby objects to being restricted in his 
movements. Second, objects that might lead 
to accidents can be put out of the baby’s 
reach or he can be protected from them. 
The chart above lists some of the potential 
sources of accidents and how the danger 
can be controlled. 

If, in spite of reasonable care and pre- 
cautions, the baby has an accident, ad- 
minister first aid at once and try to calm 
him. Much of his crying may be from 
fright rather than from pain. Divert his 
attention by showing him something new 
or by talking to him. If he continues to cry, 
if he seems dazed or starts to vomit, or if 
he refrains from using a limb or starts to 
cry when it is touched, call the doctor at 
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once. If he is choking or seems to be losing 
consciousness, rush him to the nearest hos- 
pital. Any passing motorist will come to the 
rescue and dash him there. It may be a 
false alarm but, on the other hand, it may 
save his life. 


Is the Baby Thriving? 

To find out whether the physical develop- 
ment of the baby is following the normal 
pattern, the criteria given in the following 
chart may be used. 

Should the baby fall short on several of 
these criteria, it is apparent that his devel- 


| Activity, The baby who is thriving is in 
5 constant motion, even when asleep. Each 
year, as he grows ofder, he becomes in- 
creasingly active. ; x 
Appetite. When a baby eats his meals with 
relish and gives indications of being hun- 
gry at mealtimes, all is well. Even though 
he may eat what, to an adult, seems to 
be a very small amount of food, it is 
_ undoubtedly adequate for him, 
_ Crying. The baby who is healthy and de- 
veloping normally will cry but there will 


always be a reason for it. He may have 


colic or be hungry, sleepy, in pain, or 
frustrated in what he wants to do. Fussy 
crying, without any apparenf reason, on 
the other hand, suggests that he is not 
thriving as he should. 

Digestion. A healthy baby normally has 
one or two bowel movements daily. Fur- 
thermore, he is free from gas, colic, and 
vomiting except when he eats under emo- 
tional tension or when he eats some new 
food that does not agree with him. 


opment is not progressing as it should. This 
may be caused by the type of physical care 
he is getting — either the wrong diet for 
him or inadequate sleep for his needs — or 
it may be emotional in origin. Too much 
attention excites a baby and this, in turn, 
interferes with sleep and eating. Too little 
attention, as was stressed earlier (see sec- 
tion on Mothering, pages 38-41), can 
be equally as damaging to good health 
and normal development. Because parents 
rarely can diagnose the cause of trouble 
objectively, the doctor should be consulted 
and his advice followed to the letter, 


_ CRITERIA OF THE HEALTHY BABY 


Eyes. A healthy baby's eyes are bright, 
shiny, and responsive; he looks as if he 
were laughing most of the time, 

Hair. Glossy hair is characteristic of good 
health. i 

Joy of Living. The baby who is more or 
less constantly in good humor, who laughs 
and babbles to himself, and who always 
has a pleasant smile on his face—except 
when he has some reason to be angry or 
cry—is developing normally. 

limbs. The scrawny, bent limbs of the new- 
born baby soon become straight and cov- 

ered with firm fat and well-developed 

_ muscles if he is healthy. 

Skin. The skin of a healthy baby is smooth 
and elastic, he has a glowing complexion, 
and he is free from rashes and blemishes. 

Sleep. A baby who is thriving will not only 

; sleep soundly, but, when he wakens, he 
will be bright, cheerful, and alert, 


Teeth. Good health is reflected in firm, 


white teeth. 


A healthy baby is a happy baby. 
He has a good appetite and sleeps 
well, His skin is clear and his eyes 
sparkle. He has enough fat to cover 
his bones. His hair is glossy and his 
teeth are white. If a child has these 
qualities, you may be sure he is 
healthy. 


P 


The pattern of physical growth is defi- 
nite and predictable though there are 


slight variations in this pattern for boys : 


and girls, for children of different levels 
of intelligence, and for children with 
different eating habits. 

Physical and mental growth are inter- 
related, with physical influencing men- 
tal and mental influencing physical. 
Height and weight increase in pre- 


dictable ways with greater increases in 


the first than in the second year. 


Body proportions change markedly dur- ; 
= 10. 


ing babyhood and this ‘makes ‘sitting, 
standing, and walking possible. 

The bones of a baby are soft and easily 
misshapen. i SATE Re 


oe 


The sense organs are in different levels 


lopment in babyhood and this 


N Development of the brain and nerves is 


_babyhood. 

Illnesses and physical defects are po- 
tentially so serious during babyhood 
that periodic checkups with the doctor 
are essential, ; 

Accidents in babyhood are so common 
‘that constant supervision must be given 
to prevent them. 
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For Discussion 


. Is there any correlation between a baby’s diet and his rate of mental 


development? Can you justify the emphasis placed on vitamins and 
the baby’s general diet during his first year of life? 


. Why do mothers often become concerned about the normal slow- 


down in growth during the baby’s second year? How do they react 
to this slowdown? 


. Because the baby’s bones are soft and easily misshapen, suggest ways 


to prevent malformation. 


. Why are molars and canines more difficult to cut through the baby’s 


gums than incisors? 


. Why do parents react more emotionally to illnesses and accidents in 


babies than in older children? 


Suggested Activities 


. Go to the babies’ department of a store and compare infant, one- 


year, and two-year sizes of clothes for babies. Note how great the 
differences in size are. 


. Observe several babies at approximately one and two years of age. 


Note the variations in height and weight for babies of the same age. 
Which varies more and why? 


. Observe some object, such as a vase, which is top-heavy and one 


with better proportions. Give each object a slight push to see which 
topples over more easily. 


. Make a list of physical defects your parents recall your having as a 


baby. What was done to correct them? If they were not corrected, 
have they become worse or better? 


. Make a survey of your home and see where there are potential 


sources of accident for a baby. 
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Chapter 6 


Feeding the Baby 


Radical changes in feeding babies have oc- 
curred during the past twenty-five years. 
This has resulted in a conflict of views be- 
tween parents of the older generation and 
parents of the new. Many a grandmother of 
today is heard to say, “When you were a 
baby, I did this or that, and you grew up 
to be a healthy person.” 

This conflict of views has raised doubts 
in the minds of many parents as to whether 
the new methods may not be just new- 
fangled ideas. Because of these doubts, the 
reasons for the new methods will be pre- 
sented in the hopes of justifying their su- 
periority over older methods. 

There are three very important facts that 
must be kept constantly in mind when 
planning the feeding of a baby. First, the 
nutritional content of the food must contain 
all elements essential to growth. Second, 
the baby must have good digestion, good 
elimination, and freedom from emotional 
tension if the food eaten is to be properly 
assimilated by the baby’s body. Third, all 
babies are different. Therefore, a diet suited 
to one may not agree with another. 


Feeding a Newborn Baby 

Within twelve hours after delivery, the 
newborn baby is put to the mother’s breast. 
The nourishment he gets for the first day is 
not milk but “colostrum,” a yellowish secre- 
tion from the breasts. It takes from three to 
five days before milk begins to flow from 


the mother’s breasts. Until then, the new- 
born baby receives scant nourishment and 
loses anywhere from several ounces to a 
pound or more. Newborn babies who are 
bottle-fed lose less than those who are 
breast-fed because they get nourishment 
from the start of life. However, because 
most newborn babies are somewhat dazed 
and sleepy from the shock of birth, the lack 
of nourishment to those who are breast-fed 
is of little concern. After they recover from 
the shock of birth, the flow of milk from the 
mother’s breasts is generally adequate to 
meet their needs. 

On the baby’s first day, he is usually 
nursed for approximately five to ten min- 
utes, at four different intervals, From then 
on, he should be nursed every four hours. A 
bottle may be substituted for the 2 a.m. 
feeding so the mother can rest at night. Just 
when these nursing periods will come and 
how flexible the nursing schedule will be 
will depend on whether the baby is in the 
hospital nursery or rooming-in with the 
mother. If he is in the nursery, he will be 
taken to the mother at stated times. If, on 
the other hand, he is rooming-in with his 
mother, the schedule can be flexible enough 
to meet his needs. 

How long the nursing period will last will 
depend largely on when the baby’s need 
for nourishment has been satisfied. For the 
first three to four days, he has not yet re- 
covered sufficiently from the shock of birth 
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The possible conflict of views be- 
tween generations often makes for 
lack of confidence on the part of 
today’s parents. 
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For the three important facts that must be kept in mind constantly when 
planning the feeding of a baby, see page 79. 
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The advantages of breast-feeding 
over bottle-feeding are so many 
that every mother should try to 
nurse her baby. The mother's milk 
agrees better with the baby than 
does a formula and contains ingre- 
dients that are beneficial to the 
health of the baby. In breast- 
feeding, the baby also develops, 
through exercise, the muscles of the 
lower part of the face. 


Peter Basch 


to feel hungry. After a five-to-ten-minute 
nursing period, he has had enough and falls 
to sleep. From then on, the nursing period 
is gradually lengthened until it reaches 
twenty to thirty minutes. Some babies nurse 
rapidly and some slowly, depending partly 
on their hunger and partly on their strength. 
Nursing dawdlers are not necessarily less 
hungry than those who literally gulp. They 
may not be as strong and, hence, need a 
period of rest before resuming what, to 
them, is an arduous task. 


Breast Feeding Versus Bottle Feeding 


In the case of prematurely-born babies, 
there is no question about whether to 


breast-feed or not. They are not strong 
enough to suck, and so they must be fed 
by having nourishment dropped into their 
throats or by being fed intravenously. A 
healthy, full-term baby, on the other hand, 
is automatically put to the mother’s breast 
as soon as he has recovered enough from 
the shock of birth to suck unless the mother 
is suffering from the complications of child- 
birth or refuses, for one reason or another, 
to breast-feed her baby. 

When the mother leaves the hospital, 
there is often a question in her mind about 
whether to continue to breast-feed her baby 
or to put him on a bottle. Some who are 
anxious to breast-feed find they do not have 
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: than any formula. f 
The mother's milk contains certair nee ; 
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from the breast stimulates the pith 
the lower part of the baby's face. — 


“To the Baby 


ng keeps the mother more -+ Breast-feeding provides a variable supply 

i usebound than bottle-feeding. of milk which, at times, may not be ade- 
Breast-feedi ing makes some mothers tired, quate to meet the baby's needs. 

ind irritable. * Emotional tension of the mother affects 

is often accompanied Wy a the quantity and quality of her milk, thus 

in in weight, providing milk not adequate for the baby's 


ay sag later unless given needs, 

rt during the nursing period. * Breast-feeding encourages the baby to 
‘she is the only mother in her circle — become so accustomed to being fed by 
reast-feed, she may feel one, person that he may find it difficult to 
r Wi adjust to being fed by other people ited 
p: ther feels that breast-feeding is nE ends. 

anim il-like but does so from a sense of 5 ‘iu 

duty, it will be psychologically damaging f ae 

to her and the baby. , 

Fathers sometimes resent having their ket 

tied down by breast-feeding and f 
re jealous of the close relationship 
the baby with their wives. 


enough milk to satisfy their babies’ needs. 
Others, who do not want to breast-feed may 
have an ample supply of milk. When the 
mother decides not to breast-feed her baby, 
the best plan to follow is to put the baby 
on a bottle as soon as he shows signs of 
making good adjustments to his new life. 

If the mother is anxious to breast-feed 
her baby but has insufficient milk to meet 
his needs, doctors generally recommend 
supplementing breast-feeding with bottle- 
feeding. Sometimes this is done by alter- 
nating breast- and bottle-feeding; some- 
times by starting with breast-feeding and 
continuing with bottle-feeding until the 
baby’s needs have been satisfied. 

Most doctors today agree that while 
there are advantages and disadvantages to 
breast-feeding, the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of breast-feeding for the baby 
and for the mother are shown on the chart 
on page 82. 

In spite of the advantages of breast- 
feeding, it should not be used if the 
mother’s or the father’s attitude toward it 
is unfavorable. If the mother feels nervous 
and tense about whether she is providing 
enough nourishment for her baby, if she 
feels embarrassed or ashamed at what she 
regards as an animal-like act, or if her hus- 
band is jealous of the baby and feels, that 
his wife is closer to the baby than she is to 
him, the advantages of breast-feeding will 
be greatly lessened. On the other hand, the 
mother who cannot breast-feed her baby 
should not feel guilty about not fulfilling 
her role as mother nor should she be con- 
cerned about her baby’s future welfare. 
There is no reason to believe that a baby 
cannot be healthy and normal if he is 
bottle-fed, provided the mother or the 
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If the baby is bottle fed, he should 
be held during the feeding. 


mother-substitute gives the baby the affec- 
tion which inevitably accompanies breast- 
feeding by a mother who wants to breast- 
feed her baby. 


Amount of Milk Needed 

If a baby is to thrive, he must get an 
adequate supply of milk. It is easy to see 
how much milk a baby gets during every 
twenty-four hours when he is bottle-fed, It 
is a different story when he is breast-fed 
or when his nourishment comes from both 
breast and bottle. How long he nurses is no 
gauge of the quantity or the quality of the 
milk he gets from the breasts. 
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The only way to tell whether or 
not a baby is getting enough nour- 
ishment from the mother's breast is 
by weighing him before and after 
feeding or by checking his weight 
over a definite period. 


_ 3 months 
4 to 6 months . 


Two approaches may be used to deter- 
mine whether or not the baby is getting 
enough nourishment from the breasts. One 
way is to put him on the baby scale just 
before he is nursed and again immediately 
afterwards — always with exactly the same 
clothing on at both weighings. The second 
criterion is the baby’s gain in weight over a 
period of a week and his behavior between 
nursing periods. 

The weekly gain in weight for babies 
under two months of age should be, rough- 
ly, from four to six ounces; and babies from 
two to four months old should gain six to 
eight ounces weekly. When the baby’s gain 
is less than this, it is time to consider seri- 
ously whether breast-feeding is adequate. 
If he wakens and cries for a half-hour or 
more before his next feeding period, he is 
not receiving adequate nourishment. 

The approximate amounts of milk re- 
quired by a young baby at each feeding at 
different ages are shown in the following 
chart. These amounts, of course, are 
only rough estimates, since no two babies 
have exactly the same requirements. How- 
ever, when the scales show, for example, 
that a one-month-old baby is getting only 


-ounces 


two ounces of milk from both breasts, it is 
obvious that he is not getting enough and 
that a supplementary feeding from a bottle 
must be given. When the milk from both 
breasts is consistently an ounce or less, 
then breast-feedings should be abandoned 
entirely. 

During the second half of the first year 
and throughout the second year, the baby 
will need less milk than he did at first. 
There are two reasons for this: First, his 
growth begins to slow down at this time 
and with it, his need for greater amounts of 
food. Second, his diet is supplemented 
by other foods and, hence, he does not have 
to rely entirely on milk for nourishment. 
When foods other than milk will be intro- 
duced into his diet and what foods at what 
ages will be discussed on pages 90 to 95. 


Schedule of Feeding 


Doctors of today recognize that it takes 
time for a baby to learn to be hungry at 
specified times. Therefore, they advise using 
a flexible schedule for feeding during the 
early weeks of life. They also recognize 
that a schedule that suits the needs of one 
baby may fall far short of meeting the needs 
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of other babies. As a result, a more permis- 
sive attitude toward schedules for feeding 
has developed. F 

However, this does not mean that doctors 
of today advocate abolishing feeding sched- 
ules, nor do they tell parents to feed a baby 
whenever he wishes to eat. They know that 
this is not good for a baby and that it plays 
havoc with the family pattern of living. 

Instead, they. recognize that a baby 
needs guidance and help in learning to eat 
according to a schedule. Like all learning, 
this takes time. As a result, no modern doc- 
tor expects a baby to adhere to a strict feed- 
ing schedule during the first few months of 
life. On the other hand, they advise 
mothers to guide their babies to want to 
eat at scheduled times. The suggestions for 
feeding times in the following chart may 
be used as a guide for mothers who are 
trying to teach their babies to adhere to a 
schedule for eating. 

Learning to eat according to a schedule 
is mastered sooner if exceptions are not 
made. If the baby is asleep at his scheduled 
feeding time, he should be wakened and 
given the breast or bottle. On the other 
hand, if he wakens early, frets, and cries, 
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Doctors today advise mothers to 
guide their babies to want to eat 
at scheduled times. 


it may not mean that he is hungry. He 
may be uncomfortable or he may want 
attention, not food. Only if he indicates 
hunger by interrupting his cries to make 
sucking movements or bites his hands can 
you be certain that his cries mean hunger. 

Then, to prevent breaking the feeding 
rhythm you are trying to establish, give him 
a drink of water. If this curbs his hunger 
temporarily, you can then feed him slightly 
earlier than the scheduled time. If, on the 
other hand, he persistently wakes early and 
cries for food, it means that he is not yet 
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If the baby is asleep at his sched- 
uled feeding time, he should be 
wakened for the breast or the 
bottle. 


ready for a schedule with such long inter- 
vals between feedings. 


The Baby’s Formula 

No one formula is necessarily satisfactory 
for all babies. Some doctors prefer fresh 
milk for the baby’s formula; some prescribe 
a formula based on evaporated milk; and 
others use powdered milk, especially when 
the parents are traveling or living in an 
area where it is difficult to get evaporated 
milk or safe fresh milk. If a baby has 
difficulties with a formula made with fresh, 
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evaporated, or powdered milk, lactic acid 
or sour milk may be prescribed in place of 
other milks. 

All formulas for young babies contain 
some sweetening. While ordinary granu- 
lated sugar is most commonly used, some- 
times doctors prescribe brown sugar, corn 
syrup, dextrin and maltose preparations, or 
lactose. 

The usual formula for a baby consists of 
milk, water, and sugar or corn syrup. The 
amounts of water and sugar are gradually 
decreased as the baby grows older and is 
able to take milk alone. This is generally 
when he is six or seven months old. He 
then drinks fresh milk, usually homogen- 
ized, instead of evaporated. 

Simple formulas that meet the needs of 
most babies are shown in the following 
chart. Because the nutritional needs of a 
baby depend more on his size than on his 
age, these formulas are given for babies of 
certain weights rather than according to 
their ages. As the baby approaches the mid- 
dle of his first year, his nutritional needs 
will be met, in part, by foods other than 
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milk. Consequently, he may not need as 
much of the formula as he needed when he 
was younger. 

A word of caution about the baby’s for- 
mula is essential. Any change in the for- 
mula should be made only after consulting 
the doctor. Changes without consultation 
with a doctor who is familiar with the baby 
and knows what his needs are may result in 
the baby’s not getting enough nourishment 
or may cause digestive upsets. 


Preparation of the Formula 


There are two commonly used methods 
of preparing the baby’s formula: First, the 
“terminal sterilization method,” so called 
because the sterilization of the bottles and 
the formula is done after th formula has 
been made and put in the bottles. Second, 
the “aseptic method”, so called because the 
formula, the bottles, and the equipment 
needed are all sterilized separately. Most 
doctors today recommend the first method, 
not only because it is simpler for the 
mother to use, but also because it is safer 
for the baby. 


Most formulas consist of canned or 
evaporated milk, water, and sugar 
or corn syrup in varying propor- 
tions. 
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This, of course, does not mean that bot- 
tles, nipples, and equipment for making 
the formula by the terminal sterilization 
method should not be thoroughly washed 
before they are used. They should be 
washed in warm, soapy water, using spe- 
cial brushes for the bottles and nipples, and 
then thoroughly rinsed in very hot water. 
The top of the can of evaporated milk 
should also be thoroughly washed before 
opening it. After the formula has been 
made, it is poured into the bottles. Each 
bottle then is capped with a partially 
screwed-on cap. If the bottle is the type 
that has a plastic cap to hold the nipple, the 
nipple is inserted, upside-down, in the cap 
and covered with a disk before the cap is 
put on. If, on the other hand, the bottle 


requires a stretch-on type of nipple, the cap 
will be made of glass or aluminum and the 
nipple will have to be sterilized separately 
by boiling it in hot water and keeping it in 
a sterilized jar, tightly covered, until feed- 
ing time. 

After the bottles have been filled and 
capped, they are placed in the wire rack of 
the sterilizing pail with several inches of 
water in the bottom of the pail. The lid is 
placed on the pail, and the pail is put on 
the burner to boil for twenty-five to thirty 
minutes. The heat is then turned off, and 
the bottles are allowed to cool, with the lid 
of the pail still on. This tends to prevent 
the formation of scum which clogs the 
nipple and makes it difficult for the baby 
to draw the formula through the nipple 
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The formula should be poured into 
the bottle through a funnel and a 
sieve — both of which have been 
sterilized along with the other 
equipment by boiling for several 
minutes. 
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holes. Only after the bottles are cool should 
the caps be screwed down tightly and the 
bottles placed in the refrigerator until 
needed. 

If the formula is made by the aseptic 
method, all equipment must be sterilized 
first by boiling for several minutes. The 
water for the formula is boiled (to prevent 
evaporation, add two extra ounces), and 
the sugar or corn syrup and milk are added. 
It is then ready to pour into the bottles, 
which have been sterilized by boiling. The 
picture on this page shows how the formula 
is bottled. If done systematically, a whole 
day’s supply of the formula can be made 
in thirty to forty minutes. 

Not all doctors of today recommend that 
the baby’s formula be warm when given to 


him. Some find that babies thrive better on 
a formula taken right from the refrigerator. 
Because this is still a controversial question, 
no mother should give her baby his formula 
without heating it unless the doctor recom- 
mends it. If the formula is to be heated, 
the bottle should be taken from the re- 
frigerator shortly before feeding time, and 
prepared for the baby. 


Bubbling the Baby 

Whether babies get their milk through 
the nipple of a bottle or from the mother’s 
breast, they sometimes swallow air. This is 
true even when the newer type of bottle 
that regulates the flow of milk is used if the 
baby is very hungry or tense when he eats. 
Swallowing air is also likely to occur when 
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the baby starts to cry during his feeding. 
The swallowed air takes up room in his 
stomach, and hence, after eating, he be- 
comes uncomfortably full Unless some- 
thing is done to remove the air, the discom- 
fort continues, and digestive pains occur. 
Sometimes the milk comes up again, and 
the baby becomes hungry long before his 
next feeding period. 

How to bubble a baby is shown in the 
following picture. It may take only a few 
minutes for the baby to bring up the air, or 
it may take ten or fifteen minutes. It is 
never safe to put a baby under three 
months of age down to sleep until at least a 
faint burp is heard. After the baby is three 


The best way to bubble a baby is 
to place a towel or clean diaper 
over the shoulder. Hold the baby 
in an upright position against the 
shoulder, with his face toward your 
back and his head over your shoul- 
der, and gently pat his back until 
he burps. 
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months old, he will cooperate in the bub- 
bling, and by the time he is five or six 
months old, he will have learned how to 
burp by himself so that the bubbling can 
be discontinued. 

If a baby slows down in his eating soon 
after he begins to eat, it is a good idea to 
bubble him then. Some mothers find it 
helpful to bubble the baby before the feed- 
ing period begins, in the middle of the 
period, and again at the end. 


Foods in Addition to Milk 

While it is true that milk is generally re- 
garded as the perfect food because it con- 
tains all the necessary chemicals for growth 
and physical well-being, doctors of today 
are agreed that before the second year the 
baby’s diet should include foods other than 
milk. They do not all agree, however, as 
to when different foods should be added. 

Doctors of today recognize that babies 
adjust more readily to the tastes and tex- 
tures of new foods if they have not become 
accustomed. to having only a formula. In 
addition, milk is scanty in some essentials 
to growth, especially iron. Even when given 
early, most babies have some difficulty in 
adjusting to the taste and texture of a new 
food. For that reason, a new food should be 
given in small quantities at first and the 
quantity gradually increased as the baby 
shows that he is willing to eat it. 

The chart on page 91 gives suggested 
ages for the introduction of new foods into 
the baby’s diet. No baby should be given a 
new food without the mother’s discussing 
the matter with the doctor first. In what 
order the new foods should be given must 
also be decided by the doctor. 

Just as babies must get used to new 
tastes, so they must get used to new food 
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SUGGESTED AGES FOR INTRODUCING NEW FOODS 
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Dona ‘pica {ftesh, pues or canned). Meat. Between 2 and 6 months. Meat 
Between 1 and 3 months. Orange juice should be slightly seared, scraped, or 
should be diluted at first and given in strained at first, and later, chopped into 


small quantities. The amount should be Very small pieces. 

increased gradually to 2 ounces of un- Eggs. Between 4 and 6 months. Only the 
diluted juice. sieved yolk of hard-cooked eggs should 

Komedi white cereal at first). ` be given at first. By 9 months, a who'e 


4 months. Cereals should egg, either soft cooked or scrambled, may 
È beaten, i 
Meat soups (made with rice, barley, and ` 
vegetables in puree form). 2 to 6 months 
or at the same time. meat is given. 
“Toast or zweibach. Between 6 and 7 
ee months, Toast or zweibach is usually 
_ given between feedings to encourage the 
baby to learn to chew. _ 
ieerealy Vegetables should be strained or Fish (boiled or broiled with all bones re- 
pureed at first and mixed with the baby's moved). Between 10 and 12 months. 
eit formula. “4 $ yt 


During the second half of the baby’s first year, new foods should be added 
gradually every week to his diet. 
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textures. Furthermore, because they do not 
have teeth to use for chewing when they 
first start to eat foods other than milk, the 
foods must be strained or sieved. It often 
helps to put a small amount of the sieved 
foods into the baby’s milk so that the new 
taste and texture will not be so pronounced 
a change from what he has been accus- 
tomed to. By the time the baby is nine 
months old, the food should be mashed in- 
stead of sieved and, a month or two later, 
chopped and lumpy. 

By the time a baby is four months old, his 
midday feeding should include one vegeta- 
ble, put through a sieve and, if necessary, 
diluted with water or milk; beef juice or 
egg; and milk. One or two teaspoons of the 
solid foods are all that he should have 
until he is five months old. Likewise, a 
spoonful or two of cereal may be given with 
the morning meal and a small amount of 
boiled custard or rennet custard may be 
given with the evening feeding. Gradually 
the amounts of solid foods may be in- 
creased and the consistency thickened. 


Meat or meat soup, sieved vege- 
table, custard, junket or jello, and milk. 


Lunch: 


‘Supper: Cereal or potato, stewed fruit or 
custard- made with egg, and milk. 

‘Between meals: Fruit juice and zweibach 
or toast with butter. 


By the time the baby is six months old, 
his diet resembles that of an older child 
except for the consistency of his food. Be- 
fore he is two years old, even the consis- 
tency is similar to that of an older child. 
The following chart gives suggestions for 
meals for babies at least six months or 
twelve months of age. 

The important thing to keep in mind is 
not when certain foods are given but rather 
that the baby’s diet during the entire day 
include all the elements essential to growth 
and good health. Some babies, for example, 
may eat an egg better at lunch than at 
breakfast, while others may balk at eating 
an egg at any time but willingly eat a cus- 
tard made with egg. The chart on page 
93 gives the food items that should appear 
in the baby’s daily diet after the first year. 
These are needed for body-building, energy 
production, and body protection. 


Prepared Baby Foods 


Most of the foods needed for a baby are 
now available in ready-to-heat form at the 


12 Months to 2 Years 


Breakfast: Orange juice, cereal, whole egg, 
toast, and milk. 

Lunch: Meat or fish, potato or macaroni or 
rice, vegetable in lumps, stewed fruit or 
simple custard or both, and milk. 

Supper: Cereal, fruit or custard made with 
egg, and milk. 3 i 

Between meals: Fruit juice and zweibach or 
toast with butter. No candy or ice cream. 
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Most of the foods needed for a baby are now available in ready-to-heat 


form at the supermarkets. 


DAILY DIET ESSENTIALS FOR A BABY OVER 12 


Milk, 1 pint minimum to 1 quart maximum. — 


Butter. 3 teaspoons. 

Green or yellow vegetables. 1% to 1 cup 
daily, preferably one yegetable at dinner 
and one at supper. ER 

Potato. 1 small potato—baked, boiled, or 


mashed—or a small portion of noodles, 


macaroni, or spaghetti. : 
Eggs. 1 egg and part or all of an extra 
“egg in a custard. 
Cooked fruit. Ya to 1 cup daily. 
Orange juice, grapefruit juice, or tomato 
juice. 4 or more ounces daily. 
Cereal. 1 cup of whole-grain cereal, 


Bread. 1 to 3 slices of enriched or whole- 
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MONTHS 


wheat bread, toasted or untoasted. 


Meat, poultry, or fish. For the two-year-old, 


one portion daily of 2 to 3 tablespoons is 
adequate. Crisp bacon, in addition to the — 
other meat, may be given with breakfast 


_ or supper. : Í 
` Fish-liver oil or vitamin concentrate (liquid 


or capsule). From October to May, 2 — 
teaspoons of the oil should be given daily, — 
while during the summer months, 1 spoo 
ful is sufficient. When the baby is able 
swallow a capsule, 1 vitamin tro 
capsule daily is sufficient. 
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supermarkets. Prepared foods come in baby 
and junior types. In the case of the former, 
the food is sieved so there are no lumps to 
" cause a young baby to gag. At first, if these 
foods are mixed with milk, the baby will 
have no difficulties in swallowing them. 
Gradually, less and less milk should be 
added so he becomes accustomed to the 
thicker consistency. At approximately seven 
to nine months of age, the baby should be 
ready to shift to the junior foods, He may 
rebel at first because he does not like the 
lumpy textures of fruits and vegetables or 
the small pieces of chopped meat. Once 
again, it is a good idea to mix them with 
milk at first so they are easier to swallow. 
To an adult, or even to an older child, 
prepared foods have a very bland taste, 


However, babies love them and it is the 
very blandness which adults dislike which 
makes them like this food. Remember that 
a baby’s sense of smell, and in turn his 
sense of taste, are both very highly de- 
veloped. Therefore, do not add seasoning 
to these prepared foods. 

Because of the availability of a wide 
variety of prepared baby foods today and 
their relatively low cost, the preparation of 
a baby’s food is so simple that there is no 
excuse, even on the part of a busy mother, 
for not introducing variety into her baby’s 
diet and for not giving him new foods as 
soon as he has learned to eat and like the 
foods he already has. The sooner he learns 
to like, or at least tolerate, a wide variety 
of foods, the easier it will be for him to 


Vitamins in liquid form can be included in the baby’s diet to supplement the 


formula. 
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adjust to more mature eating patterns as 
he grows older. 


Vitamins 


In spite of the fact that milk, whether it 
be from the mother or from a cow, is the 
most nearly perfect food, it is lacking in 
vitamins C and D and possibly in vitamin 
A also. Therefore, vitamins from fish-liver 
oils or liquid baby vitamins are prescribed 
by the doctor not less than two weeks after 
birth. From the fish-liver oil he gets vita- 
mins D and A, and from his orange juice 
he gets vitamin C. At first, five to ten drops 
of the oil on a spoon can be given to the 
baby twice daily. If chilled, the oil has little 
taste and what taste it has seems to appeal 
to a baby. The photograph on page 94 
shows the best way to give a baby, too 
young to sit up, his oil. 

Because some babies find fish-liver oil 
difficult to tolerate many doctors today pre- 
scribe a concentrated commercial prepara- 
tion that contains vitamins A, C, and D. 
This is squirted directly into the baby’s 
mouth by a dropper and is so tasteless that 
the baby does not rebel against it. It is 
given immediately before a feeding to make 
sure that he swallows all of it when he takes 
his first swallow of milk. In that way, the 
mother can be sure that her baby has 
gotten his daily amount. 

As the baby grows older, he will need 
more vitamins. Generally, one teaspoon 
twice daily is sufficient during the winter 
and half that amount during the summer 
when he gets plenty of sunlight. If the doc- 
tor has recommended a vitamin concentrate 
instead of fish-liver oil, the dosage will be 
increased by the doctor as the baby grows 
older. By the time the baby is two years 
old, he is able to swallow a capsule con- 
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taining all the essential vitamins. At first, 
this is made easier for him if the capsule is 
given to him in a spoonful of applesauce or 
custard, 


Weaning 

In the strictest sense of the word, “wean- 
ing” means to accustom a baby to loss of the 
mother’s milk. In the broader sense, it 
means to substitute cows milk for the 
mother’s milk or the formula he has had as 
the main source of nourishment since birth 
and to become accustomed to taking nour- 
ishment by chewing and biting instead of 
sucking. Taking nourishment in a new form 
and in a new way is, of course, a radical 
adjustment for the baby to make. And, like 
all adjustments, it can be made best and 
with minimum emotional strain for the 
baby if it is done gradually. 

Weaning a breast-fed or bottle-fed baby 
generally begins when the baby is eight or 
nine months old. Before beginning the 
weaning, it is best to consult the doctor so 
as to avoid problems that result from wean- 
ing too early or too late. 

Weaning is a difficult adjustment for 
babies whose diets are limited almost ex- 
clusively to milk. But, if babies have had 
their milk supplemented with foods and 
liquids from spoons and cups, weaning is 
relatively easy. However, weaning must be 
done gradually if it is to be successful, This 
means beginning around the age of five or 
six months to accustom the baby to taking 
his nourishment in new forms and by new 
methods. 

At each meal, part of the milk should be 
taken from the cup or spoon and part from 
the nipple. In the beginning of the meal, 
when the baby is hungry, he should be 
given his milk from the nipple. Otherwise, 
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Strange as it may seem, a baby has 
to learn to eat. 


he is likely to suck in air as he drinks. Later, 
when his hunger is partially satisfied, he can 
drink from the cup. If weaning is not de- 
layed beyond the ninth month, it should not 
require more than a month, and generally 
less, to eliminate the sucking form of eat- 
ing completely. 


Learning to Eat 

For the first four or five months of life, 
the child’s eating is infantile in that food 
must be sucked into the mouth and swal- 
lowed without chewing. For this reason all 
foods must be in liquid form. The longer 


the baby stays on liquids and sieved foods, 
the harder it is for him to learn to chew 
and bite. This means no longer than nine 
months, preferably’ less. Then he should 
have junior foods which require him to bite 
and chew. 

Biting seems to be a natural form of be- 
havior that occurs even before the teeth cut 
through the gums. Before the biting can be 
completely successful, however, the baby 
must learn how large a bite to take, Other- 
wise he may bite off too big a piece to 
handle successfully. Biting normally begins 
between the fourth and fifth months, but 
chewing generally does not occur until a 
month later. 

The major problem with regard to chew- 
ing is that the baby does not know ex- 
actly how to go about it. As a result, he 
either spits out the food or holds it in his 
mouth. Therefore he should be shown how 
to chew. If this does not prove successful, 
it is best to put him back on a soft diet for 
a short time. Another problem consists of 
the tendency to chew “rabbit style,” by 
using only the front teeth. A larger amount 
of food placed in the mouth will soon make 
the baby use his gums as well as his teeth 
for chewing. 

After solid foods have been chewed, the 
baby must learn how to swallow them. 
Swallowing liquids is a natural reaction but 
swallowing solids, even after chewing, must 
be learned. 

Frequently it helps a baby if his head is 
tilted back slightly to enable the food to 
rest on his throat. This stimulates the throat 
muscles. Also, a swallow of milk will help 
him to wash down the food after it has been 
chewed. This method should be used only 
until the baby gets used to the feel of 
swallowing. 


One of the greatest problems in the tran- 
sition from infantile to more mature forms 
of eating comes when liquids are drunk in- 
stead of sucked. In his early attempts to 
drink, a baby will invariably suck in air, 
which will cause choking or even vomiting. 

The hungrier he is, the greater will be the 
baby’s tendency to gulp liquids, and, con- 
sequently, the more air he will suck in. 
Thus, the cup should be substituted for 
the bottle gradually. This should be done 
only at the end of a feeding period when a 
baby’s hunger is so nearly satisfied that he 
is less likely to gulp. It is of great help to a 
baby in his learning to drink liquids to have 
a “training cup”, a specially made cup with 
holes in the top to allow the liquids to come 
through gradually. When he gets the feel 
of drinking, a regular cup can be substi- 
tuted for the training cup. Training cups 
are readily available in any baby depart- 
ment and are recommended by many doc- 
tors to help the baby make this difficult 
transition. 


By the time the baby is a year old, he” 


should have mastered all these fundamental 
problems that arise in connection with eat- 
ing, but, to be able to master them, he must 
be given an opportunity to do so. This 
means that he must not be fed from a bottle 
longer than necessary, nor should his solids 
be reduced to liquid form for long when he 
should be able to bite and chew. 

A word of caution in this respect is neces- 
sary. A baby must learn the more mature 
methods of eating very slowly and grad- 
ually. Each new eating skill should be 
introduced separately and be fairly well 
mastered before the next is introduced. This 
means that he should learn to drink from a 
cup with a fair degree of success before he 
is expected to master the difficult task of 
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At first a baby uses his fingers to 
eat before he learns to use utensils. 


biting, and that biting, in turn, should be 
fairly well mastered before chewing is 
learned. 


Self-Feeding 

A tiny baby must, of course, be fed, but 
he will be able to feed himself for part of 
the meal sooner than most parents realize. 
His readiness to do this is shown by the 
way he tries to hold his bottle and by the 
way he carries the spoon up to his mouth, 
even when there is no food on it. 

It is desirable for a baby to feed himself 
as soon as he is able, partly because it is a 
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timesaver for the mother but primarily be- 
cause it gives the baby a feeling of inde- 
pendence and self-confidence. The period 
between twelve and fifteen months is the 
critical time in learning self-feeding. At 
this time, the baby has a strong desire to 
learn to feed himself and he will make 
marked headway if given an opportunity to 
learn and guidance in how to hold his eat- 
ing utensils. 

An important preliminary to self-feeding 
is finger feeding. Between the ages of six 
and seven months, a baby should be given 
a piece of zweibach or toast to suck, munch, 
or bite. This gives him the feeling of carry- 
ing food to his mouth and is good prepara- 
tion for spoon and fork feeding when he is 
older. During a meal, he should not be dis- 
couraged from picking up food from his 
plate, even though this seems like a sloppy 
habit to his parents. Only if finger feeding 


persists beyond the age when the baby is 
capable of using an eating utensil should 
it be discouraged. 

It is impossible to give specific ages at 
which a baby can be expected to handle 
different eating utensils because no two 
babies are alike. However, studies of babies 
and young children have revealed average 
ages for these different activities, The fol- 
lowing chart gives the ages at which one can 
expect readiness for self-feeding to appear. 

How soon the baby will learn to use dif- 
ferent eating utensils will depend, to a large 
extent, upon the type of utensil he has to 
use. A plastic cup, for example, is better 
than a silver or pottery one because it is 
lighter in weight. If the cup is only par- 
tially filled, he can hold it better and he is 
less likely to spill it when he tips it for 
drinking. Plastic glasses, likewise, are light- 
er in weight and easier to hold. 


APPROXIMATE AGES FOR USING EATING UTENSILS 


Spoon. At6 months, the baby grasps, sucks, 
bangs, and throws his spoon. By 7 to 8 
months, he starts to use it for self-feeding 
with guidance. At 18 months, he feeds 

- himself with little spilling. 

Cup.. At 6 months, the baby grasps his cup, 

` using one hand to hold onto the handle 
and the other to support it. Gradually, he 
spills less and less so that, by 18 to 20 

~ months, he can drink with minimum 
spilling. < Fis 

Fork. By 18 months, the baby should shift 


from using the spoon for eating all solid — 


foods to using the fork for all except soft, 
semi-liquid foods. Because keeping food 


on a fork is difficult, it takes at least two 
years before he can use his fork success- 
fully. 

Glass. By 2 years, the baby is ready to 
drink from a glass without a handle, At 
first, he uses both hands, but gradually 
he shifts to the use of one hand, when 
glass is nearly empty and, thus, lighter in 

- weight. 

Knife. Shortly before he is 2 years old, the 
baby can use a knife to spread butter or 
jam. By 2, he can cut potatoes or soft 
food. Few children master the skill of cut- 
ting meat before they are 6 years old. 


A miniature spoon and fork of the adult 
type are better than the type with a curved 
handle — the old-fashioned baby spoon and 
fork. Not only can the baby learn to hold 
these in the right way from the start, but 
they are lighter in weight than those with 
curved handles. A training spoon with a 
plastic bowl helps the baby to avoid hurt- 
ing gums that may be sore from teething 
as do blunt prongs on a fork. A dull knife 
makes cutting difficult, but it eliminates any 
possibility of cutting his mouth, should he 
put the knife into his mouth. 

Guidance in how to use eating utensils 
not only speeds up the baby’s learning to 
use them but it minimizes the possibility of 
learning to use them in the wrong way. 
Left to his own devices, for example, the 
baby will grasp the spoon with his hand on 
top of the spoon handle. This is an awk- 
ward way to hold it and encourages slop- 
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piness. He should be shown from the first 
the correct method of holding a spoon and 
never permitted to get into the habit of 
holding it incorrectly. 

Self-feeding is complicated. While he is 
learning, you must expect him to make 
many mistakes and to be a sloppy feeder. 
However, if he is protected by a bib that 
covers his clothes and if a newspaper or a 
piece of oilcloth is put under his high chair 
or table and chair, it will be easy to clean 
up after the meal. Enough food should be 
prepared to provide for this wastage. 

Another point to keep in mind about 
early self-feeding is that it is hard for a 
baby and requires his undivided attention. 
For that reason, he should have his meals in 
a quiet place where there are as few dis- 
tractions as possible. You also cannot expect 
him to feed himself his entire meal until the 
skills of self-feeding are so well learned 


Courtesy Reed & Barton 


The baby’s first spoon may be min- 
iature in size, but it should be of 
an adult type and should not have 
a curved handle. The first fork 
should have ‘blunt prongs, and the 
knife should have a dull edge so 
that the baby will not hurt himself. 
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A baby should be taught from the 
very beginning how to hold his eat- 
ing utensils properly. This will save 
a lot of time needed for relearning 
later and will spare him the embar- 
rassment of having other people 
criticize him for his bad table 
manners. 


Photo by Hinman 


that it requires little effort. When he starts 
to slow down, say, “Would you like me to 
help you?” 


Eating Problems Begin Early 

Between the ages of one and two years 
is the critical time for food problems be- 
cause they are more likely to start then 
than at any other time. But, because they 
are minor at this age, they are often over- 
looked. Or, if they are apparent enough to 
be noticed, far too many parents go on the 
assumption that the baby will outgrow 
them and, as a result, they do little or noth- 
ing about them except to become exas- 
perated. 

Unfortunately, the baby will not outgrow 
his eating problems. It is more likely that 
they will grow worse rather than better as 


he gets older. They will settle into habits, 
unless checked, and like all habits they 
will then be hard to break. 

For that reason, parents should be on the 
alert for anything in the eating situation 
that suggests future trouble and should nip 
it in the bud before it has time to develop 
into a habit. If, for example, the baby starts 
to dawdle over his meal, he should be fed in 
a room where there is nothing to distract 
his attention, 

A word of caution here is essential. Many 
parents have heard or read so much about 
eating problems of babies and young chil- 
dren that they are on the alert for anything 
that might suggest the beginning of trouble. 
The result is that they are often quick to 
interpret a perfectly natural reaction as an 
eating problem and to take action to stop 
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it. By doing so, they make the situation 
worse rather than better by making the 
baby rebellious and balky. 

The mother who is forewarned of possible 
eating problems is in command of the situa- 
tion and ready to handle any problem that 
may arise with calm assurance that all will 
be well. To help her to be on the alert, the 
list of common eating problems that begin 
in babyhood, given in the following chart, 
will serve as a guide. 

The brief suggestions given for handling 
these common eating problems all empha- 
size keeping calm and not making an issue 
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of the matter to avoid making the baby 
tense and balky. By actions rather than 
words, the baby is told, “You must eat 
properly or you cannot eat at all.” Hard- 
hearted as this may sound, the baby is 
learning at an early age what he must learn 
as he grows up—namely, that there are 
right and wrong ways of doing things and 
that people will not tolerate his doing things 
in the wrong way if it inconveniences them. 
It will help make this suggestion easier to 
accept if the parent remembers that no 
healthy baby ever starves in the presence 
of food. 


COMMON EATING PROBLEMS OF BABYHOOD 


Variations in appetite. At some times, ba- 
bies are ravenously hungry, while at 
others they merely pick at their food. 
Unless ill, the baby who eats little at one 
meal will make up for it at the next 
meal. The less said about the matter, and 


the less concern shown, the better for the ` 


baby. 

Food likes and dislikes. Babies’ likes and 
dislikes for food usually change from 
month to month. If the baby is given a 
balanced diet with plenty of variation 
from one meal to another, he will not 


starve. He will soon decide thatdt is better 


to eat food he is not fond of than to 
be hungry. 7 
Sloppiness in eating. Spilling food is -in- 
evitable until the baby learns how to 
handle his eating utensils. But, if he starts 
to throw food or pick it up in his hands, 
take away his plate to let him know that 
he must eat properly or go hungry. 
Distractibility. After the edge has been 
taken off the baby's hunger, he will be 


easily distracted from eating. Put him in . 
a quiet place and if he still does not con- 
centrate on eating, take away his plate. 

Dawdling. No baby can be expected to eat 
as quickly as an older child when he is 
feeding himself. If he dawdles beyond a 
reasonable time, pick up his plate. The 
next meal, he will realize that he must 
eat when his plate is in front of him or 
go hungry. 

Playing during meal. If he plays with his 
food or with a toy, take it away. If he 
starts to stand up in his high chair or 
leave the table, take away his plate. He 
will soon learn that mealtimes are for 
eating, not for play. 

Wrong use of eating utensils. If the baby 
has been shown how to hold his eating 
utensils properly and has been given rea- 
sonable time to learn to do so, his meal 
should be taken from him if he becomes 
balky and reverts to the wrong way to 
hold them. 
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When the baby refuses to eat, it is important for the mother to be pleasant 
and relaxed. Fear and tension on her part are bound to be felt by the baby 


and discourage him from eating. 


1e breast-fed newborn baby Totally, s 
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BASIC POINTS IN CHAPTER 6: 


Foods in addition to milk must be intro- 
duced gradually, but the order of in- 


troduction will vary according to the 


doctor who prescribes them. 
Vitamins are an essential supplement 
to the baby's diet. 


. Weaning should be completed before 


the baby's first birthday, after which 
his meals will resemble those of an 
older child. f 

Learning to eat and to feed himself are 
long and difficult tasks for every baby. 


. Eating problems begin in babyhood and 


should be recognized and nipped in 
the bud at once. 


p 


For Discussion 


. Explain why it is important to introduce new foods early in life. Are 


the reasons for doing so more physical than psychological or the 
reverse? 

Do the modern methods of feeding babies make more or less work 
for,the mother than the old-fashioned methods? 

Why is it necessary to bubble a young baby but not an older baby? 
In scheduling the feeding of a baby, does the mother save enough 
time, effort, and emotional strain by feeding him before or after the 
family meals to justify adding this to her other duties? 


. Do you agree that taking away a baby’s plate when he dawdles over 


his meal or starts to play is justified? If not, explain why not. 


Suggested Activities 


. Find out how the young people you know feel about breast-feeding. 


Do they approve or disapprove and what are their reasons? 


. Make a list of your present food dislikes. Then ask your parents how 


you felt about these foods when you were a baby. 


. Visit a food store and check the different types of prepared baby 


foods available and the prices. Compare the prices for unprepared 
food of the same types. 

When baby-sitting or when watching babies of people you know 
being fed, try to spot behavior which may later develop into eating 
problems. 

Try holding your eating utensils as a baby does, unless guided to 
hold them properly. Feed yourself with the utensils held as a baby 
does. Note how long it takes to eat this way and how much food you 
spill. 
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Chapter 7 


Clothing the Baby 


Gone are the days when babies were 
smothered in layers of undergarments and 
blankets, Our great-grandmothers would 
say that today’s babies would “catch their 
death of cold” the way they are dressed. 

Modern heating in the American home is 

partly responsible for this change. Also 
partly responsible for these changes are the 
changes in the beliefs of the parents as a 
result of modern medical knowledge. Peo- 
ple used to believe that the baby lived in 
an abnormally hot environment in the 
mother’s body for nine months before he 
was born. But we now know that the tem- 
perature in the womb is about the same as 
the mother’s body temperature (approxi- 
mately 98.6 degrees). And, of course, the 
baby is naked. 

Another traditional belief about dressing 

a baby is that he should be bundled up 
with blankets to give him the feeling of 
security he had while he lived in the 
limited confines of the womb. While Ameri- 
can parents have never believed in swad- 
dling, as parents in some countries do, it 
was customary in the past to bundle the 
baby up with blankets, indoors as well as 
outdoors. 

Even in the hospital during the first days 
of life, today’s babies are not wrapped in 
blankets except when taken from the hospi- 
tal nursery to the mother’s room for nursing. 


They may have a light blanket laid loosely 
over their bodies and legs, but that is all. 

After they leave the hospital, today’s 
babies have a minimum of restrictive cloth- 
ing and covering. The justification for this 
is that the baby must use his muscles if 
they are to develop narmally. The more 
freedom the baby has, the better the chance 
of his using his muscles. 

Of course when a baby is taken out-of- 
doors in the cold of winter, he must be 
bundled up, as adults are. But this is only 
for a relatively short time. The remainder 
of the time, he is in the comfortable warmth 
of the modern home and does not need 
the restrictions of clothes and blankets as 
babies of the past did. 

In the following pages, the new ways of 
dressing babies will be discussed and an 
attempt will be made to show why they are 
superior to the methods formerly used. The 
decrease in illness and death during the 
early, critical months of life may be attrib- 
uted, in part, to the new ways of dressing 
babies. 


Diapering a Baby 

For a young baby, the most important 
single item of clothing is the diaper. Diapers 
are available today in all stores selling baby 
equipment. They come in different sizes 
and different materials. It is best to get the 
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Children's Bureau Photograph by Wiiliam H. Trayfors 


Gone are the days when babies were smothered in layers of undergarments 
and blankets. 


i 
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Charles Harbutt from Magnum 


Of course, during winter months 
when the baby is out-of-doors, he 
must be bundled up just as adults 
| are, 


HOW TO FOLD 


pinked edges top and bottom on 
a flat surface in front of you. Then 
lift right side of the diaper and 
bring it over to about one-third the 


| 
4 
1. Lay diaper out lengthwise with 
width from the left side. 


2. Next, bring left end of the dia- 
per to meet outside right edge, 
which makes a three-layer absorb- 
ent panel. 
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A DIAPER 


3. Smaller babies may require less 
length in the diaper from waist to 
crotch. To adjust for the small baby, 
fold over pinked edge (or top of 
diaper) half way down to the 
other pinked edge (or bottom of 
diaper). As baby gets larger, this 
fold-over panel will become small- 
er. Place fold-over panel in front 
for boys and back for girls when 
actually diapering baby. 


4. This shows the diaper as it 
would look about to be pinned on 
a small baby. Place baby on one- 
half of the diaper. Bring other half 
through legs and pin at waist. If 
waistline needs adjusting, fold in 
back edge of each side of the dia- 
per. To avoid pricking baby, place 
fingers under the diaper lap-over 
and hold with thumb while insert- 
ing safety pin. 


Courtesy Curity Nursery Products 
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1. Place the baby flat on his back. 
With one hand lift the baby’s but- 
tocks by holding his two feet and 
pulling him up, With the other hand 
slip the folded diaper under the 
baby so that one end of the panel 
reaches up to his waistline, 


DIAPERING A BABY 


American Red Cross Photo by Jack Shere 
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2. Then lower his legs and return 
him to a flat position. Next bring 
the other end of the diaper up be- 
tween the baby’s legs so that the 
two ends are ready for pinning. 


Waterproof panties should be used 
for a young baby when it is im- 
portant to have his clothes remain 


dry. 
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large size — twenty by forty inches — as this 
will serve the baby adequately for the en- 
tire period of diaper-wearing. The popular 
materials for diapers today are gauze, 
bird’s-eye, and cotton flannel. Gauze dries 
more quickly than other materials but it is 
not as absorbent. Bird’s-eye is adequately 
absorbent and less bulky than cottof flan- 
nel. Disposable diapers are excellent for 
traveling and emergency use, as when the 
mother is sick or at holiday times. 

There are many ways to diaper a baby. 
One of the easiest and most satisfactory 
ways of folding a diaper is illustrated on 
pages 106 and 107. After the diaper has 


been folded, the next step is to put it on the 
baby. How this can be done with minimum 


- disturbance to the baby is illustrated on 


page 108. After the diaper is on the baby, 
the front and back pieces should be pinned 
together thus: Place the front side of the 
diaper over the back side and pull the shirt 
over the lapping of the diaper. To avoid 
pricking the baby, slip one hand under the 
diaper lapping before the safety pin is 
inserted. 

Diapers should be changed before and 
after each feeding period and at times when 
the baby is obviously uncomfortable because 
his diapers have become wet or soiled. This 
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In addition to the diaper, most babies need only a shirt for daytime wear. 


is sufficient. In changing diapers, it is im- 
portant to sponge off the buttocks and 
genital organs of the baby with a clean 
washcloth that has been wrung out in 
warm water. If there is some chafing, apply 
baby oil, cream, or baby powder, as recom- 
mended by the doctor. 

Waterproof panties to cover the diaper 
should be used for a young baby only when 
it is important to have his clothes remain 
dry, such as on occasions when he is 
dressed up. Most waterproof panties today 
are made of nylon or plastic which do not 
produce a steamy feeling as rubberized 
ones do, nor do they produce chafing. By 


the time the baby starts to sit up} and later 
to stand, waterproof panties may be used to 
avoid the unpleasant chill which comes 
from wet diapers which are not covered. 


Clothing for the Young Baby 

Clothing for a young baby should be 
very simple. In addition to his diaper and 
shirt, which may or may not have short 
sleeves, the baby will spend most of his time 
in a sleeping garment of kimono style, which 
opens down the back and is fastened by 
means of tapes. While the baby is lying on 
his back, his arms may be inserted quickly 
into the sleeves. He may then be rolled over 


A sleeping garment is the baby’s 
most useful article of clothing. 
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on his stomach while the tapes are tied. ` 
Should he need a wrapper or sack, this may 
be laid over his back before he is rolled 
onto his back, Then his arms can be in- 
serted into the sleeves and the garment 
quickly fastened in the front by ribbon ties 
or buttons with loop fastenings. 

For very cold weather, the young baby 
may be dressed in a bunting. This is an 
all-in-one garment, opening down the front 
and fastening with a zipper. The hood at- 
tached to the bunting protects the baby’s 
head, neck, and ears. For cool weather, a 


‘Jsweater and a light wool cap are sufficient 


outer clothing. Usually, socks or booties are 


not necessary, since the baby’s legs are com- 
pletely covered with his carriage blankets. 


Dressing the Older Baby 

After the baby is five or six months old, 
his infant-size clothes will no longer fit him. 
Since he is now active during most of his 
waking time, his clothes should be selected 
to enable him to have maximum freedom of 
movement. Diapers and shirts will still be 
worn; but for sleep, pajamas are better 
than a kimono-style sleeping garment, and 
for play, rompers are better than wrappers. 

As soon as the baby begins to stand up, 
he will need socks and soft, flexible baby 
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As soon as the baby is able to be 
up and around for play, he should 
have clothing that allows for free- 
dom of movement. 


shoes. If, however, he does his first walking 
in warm weather, it is better for him to go 
barefoot, since he can get a firmer grip 
when his feet are unhampered by socks and 
shoes. 

For outdoor clothing during cold weather, 
the older baby needs a snowsuit. Preferably, 
the suit should be an all-in-one garment 
with a hood, mittens attached to the 
sleeves, and feet attached to the leggings. 
The baby can quickly be slipped into this 
garment, which zips up the front, and be 
completely covered from head to foot. It is 
not even necessary for him to wear socks 
and booties. 


Clothing for the Toddler 

By the time the baby is beginning to 
walk, training panties should replace diap- 
ets for daytime wear. It is generally 
necessary to cover them with waterproof 
panties until the child is toilet-trained. 
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For hot months, both boys and girls 
should wear sunsuits with as much 
of the body exposed to the sun as 
possible. 


During the period of training, it is fre- 
quently wise to leave off the waterproof 
panties at times of the day when it is not 
serious if the baby becomes wet. Feeling 
the wet panties, especially as they become 
cold and clammy, gives the baby an 
added incentive to make it known when he 
wants to go to the toilet. 

For play, a toddler will need a shirt, with 


or without sleeves. A playsuit of cotton knit , 


material with shorts and separate shirt is 
ideal for boys. For girls, knitted shirts and 
shorts made of cotton gabardine with pleats 
to make them resemble a skirt give the ac- 
tive child plenty of freedom for movement. 
In cool weather, corduroy overalls, sweat- 
ers or jackets, and berets may be used; 
while in very cold weather, a snowsuit will 
be needed. i 

During the summer months, both boys 
and girls should wear sunsuits on hot days. 
These come in simple to elaborate styles 
and may be used for either play or dressy 
occasions. The upper part of the baby’s 
body is exposed to the sun’s rays and no 
shirt is needed. Shoes with flexible soles 
and soft leather tops are worn until the 
baby has mastered the skill of walking. 
Then he should wear the oxford model for 
winter and sandals for summer. To avoid 
blisters, the baby should always wear cot- 
ton anklets even in warm weather. 

The best sleeping garment for a baby is 
pajamas, made of thin material for summer 
and of heavy material for winter. These 
materials should require no ironing as a 
baby’s pajamas require frequent washings. 
Babies should also have bathrebes or house- 
coats to wear over their pajamas for dinner 
and for after-dinner play. The material 
selected for a bathrobe or housecoat will 
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Shoes with flexible soles and soft 
leather tops are worn until the 
baby has mastered the skill of 
walking. 


depend upon the season of the year and 
the warmth of the house. 


Care of Clothing 

For busy mothers, the washing of baby 
clothes and diapers is often a burden. 
Diapers present the biggest problem. (See 
chart on page 114.) In many communities 
today there are diaper services which pro- 
vide clean diapers daily for a nominal 
charge. Then, too, there are the disposable 
diapers which, in the long run, cost little 
more than regular diapers or the price of 
the diaper services. 

Babies should not wear the same cloth- 
ing twice without laundering. They are 
fresher, cleaner, and less likely to have skin 


~ HOW TO LAUNDER DIAPERS 


As soon as a wet diaper is taken off the 
baby, it should be dropped into a diaper 
pail which has been partially filled with 
water and covered with a lid. If a diaper 
is soiled with feces, it should first be 
scraped off with toilet paper and the 
feces thrown into the toilet. 
2. Once daily the diapers can be washed. 
If there is a washing machine (standard 
or automatic) this is a simple operation. 
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3. If there is no washing machine, diapers 
should be washed in warm water with 
soap flakes or a detergent, then boiled 
in a large pail of water with a pinch of 
washing soda, 

After washing, diapers should be rinsed 
in clear water, stretched out, and hung 
up to dry. Diapers may be dried in an 
automatic dryer if one is available. 
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Babies should not wear the same clothing twice without laundering, and 
their clothing should be changed frequently. 
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So many play garments today are 
made of corduroy that it is impor- 
tant to know how te launder them. 
(See chart on p. 116.) 


Courtesy Carter's 
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irritations if they change to clean clothes 
once or twice a day. Clothes may be washed 
every other day if the supply is sufficient. 

Woolens and corduroys are easy to 
launder if done correctly. How to launder 
woolens is described in the chart shawn 
above. Today, there are several products 
made especially for washing woolens. They 
are sold wherever soaps are sold. When 
these preparations are used, woolens are 
washed in cold water, nothing needs to be 
added to the rinse water, and the woolens 
look like new after they dry. 

So many of the play garments for young 
children today are made of corduroy that 
it is important to know how to launder 
them correctly. See the chart on page 116. 


Overdressing a Baby 

Most mothers overdress their babies 
partly because they are afraid the baby will 
catch a cold unless well protected and 
partly because they think the baby looks 
prettier when dressed up. It is true that a 
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shirt and diapers do nothing to enhance a 
baby’s looks, while a dress with ribbons and 
lace gives him an angelic appearance. 

The fewer clothes a baby wears, the 
happier and healthier he will be. There are 
a number of reasons for this. 

First, having clothes put on is a frustrat- 
ing experience for a baby. He resents hav- 
ing his head held to get the garments over 
it, and he often becomes furious when 
someone fumbles with his leg to put on a 
sock, tie a bootie, or slip on a shoe. 

There are two ways to eliminate or cer- 
tainly to minimize the frustrations a baby 
experiences when he is being dressed. Gar- 
ments should be selected with concern for 
the ease of putting them on rather than for 
their beauty. A sweater that buttons on the 
shoulders, for example, may not be as pretty 
as one that has a knitted design on the 
shoulders but it is easier to get over the 
baby’s head. 

The second suggestion for minimizing 
the baby’s annoyance at being dressed is 
to divert his attention while he is being 
dressed. Don’t wait until he becomes angry 


The easier a garment is to put on, 
the less frustrating it is for the 


baby. 
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Every child should become accustomed to being dressed by different people 


than the mother. 


and tense from crying but start even before 
the dressing begins. Sing or talk to him, 
make funny faces for him to laugh at, give 
him a toy to play with, and always smile 
and look as if you are having fun. 

Second, a baby does not need a large 
number of garments to be adequately 
warm. The right selection of garment— 
such as a sleeping garment with feet at- 
tached — makes it possible for one garment 
to take the place of two or three. If the 
garment selected is of material that gives 
adequate warmth, it will then be unneces- 
sary to add further covering. 

Third, and even more important, it is not 
good for him to be overdressed. Babies who 
are overdressed tend to have more colds 


and respiratory problems than babies who 
seem to be underdressed. To determine 
whether the baby’s clothing is adequate to 
meet his needs, feel his legs, arms, or 
neck. If they are comfortably warm, he is 
warm. Babies’ feet and hands tend to be 
cold all the time. For that reason, they are 
not a good criterion of whether he is ade- 
quately dressed. 

Fourth, a baby must have freedom to 
move his body and thus exercise his mus- 
cles. Even loose skirts and slips can be 
hampering when a baby tries to kick his 
legs, while shoes discourage the use of the 
muscles in his feet. Unless the doctor rec- 
ommends shoes to support a baby’s ankles 
or unless the floors of his home are cold 
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and drafty, he can make better headway in 
learning to walk if his feet are unimpeded. 


Being Dressed by Different People 


A baby who is dressed and undressed 
exclusively by the mother becomes so ac- 
customed to the way she does it that he is 
likely to become fussy or angry if someone 
else tries to dress him. As he grows older, 
he will say, “I want Mommy to do it” when 
the father offers to help him, and he will 
openly rebel if Mommy is not available. 

In any family there will be times when 
the baby will have to be dressed by the 
father, the grandmother, or a baby-sitter. 
To make these times less stressful for the 
baby and for the person who is substituting 
for the mother, every baby should become 
accustomed to being dressed by different 
people. 

Every day or two, the father can take 
over the bedtime dressing of the baby. Over 
weekénds and on holidays, he can substitute 
for the mother after the baby’s bath or 


when the baby is put to bed for his nap. 
This gives the father confidence that he 
can pinch-hit successfully for the mother 
should some emergency arise. 

If there are older children in the family, 
they too can take turns in dressing the 
baby, changing his diapers, or preparing 
him for bed. When the grandmother, a rela- 
tive, or an intimate friend of the family is 
visiting, give them a chance to help with 
dressing the baby. 


Self-Dressing 


Just as every baby wants to feed himself 
when his development has reached- the 
point where he is capable of doing so, so 
every baby wants to dress himself. He 
should be encouraged in this, shown how to 
put on and take off the different garments 
and, above all, praised for his efforts, 

Of course a baby will not do a good job 
of dressing himself at first. He is just as 
likely as not to put a shoe on the wrong 
foot, his toes where his heel should be in a 


The young child obtains great sat- 
isfaction in being able to put on a 
garment, such as his socks, all by 
himself. 
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sock, and his sunsuit on backwards. But 
he is very proud of his achievements and 
wants to continue to learn new dressing 
tasks, 

The fact that he is a sloppy dresser is 
not justification for taking over the job and 
depriving him of learning opportunities or 
the pride he experiences in his achieve- 
ments. Instead, the mother or some family 
members should be present when the baby 
is trying to dress himself to be ready to 
show him the correct and easy ways of 
doing so. 

Self-dressing is an arduous task. Much of 
the discouragement in early self-dressing 
can be eliminated by the mother’s taking 
turns with the baby. She can take the hard 
jobs, such as getting his arms in his snow- 
suit, and give him the easy job of zipping 
it up. 


Pattern of Self-dressing 
As babies differ in the ages at which 
they are ready to learn to feed them- 
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selves, so they differ in the ages at which 
they are ready to dress themselves. The 
time between eighteen months and two and 
a half years is the critical time in self- 
dressing for most babies because this is 
when they are most eager to learn to do 
so. If given opportunities to practice self- 
dressing at this time, they make great 
strides. 

The following chart gives the approxi- 
mate ages at which most babies are capable 
of performing the skills needed in self- 
dressing. Note that undressing precedes 
putting on the different garments. This is 
logical because it is easier, at all ages, to 
take off a garment than it is to put one on. 
Note, also, that by the time the baby 
reaches his second birthday he has mas- 
tered very few of the skills needed to dress 
himself. All that he has done by the time 
babyhood draws to a close is to lay the 
foundations. However, once the foundations 
are laid, he will make rapid strides in the 
early part of childhood. 
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BASIC POINTS IN CHAPTER 7 


. The new methods of clothing babies are 


radically different from those of past 
generations. 
Diapers are the most important single 


to allow for maximum activity. 


. Care of clothing for babies today is 


relatively simple, with the modern trend 
toward the wearing of fewer garments 
and the use of materials that require 
little or no ironing. 


item of a baby's wardrobe. 7. Overdressing a baby is bad for him 

. A young baby has need for only a both physically and psychologically. 
small number of clothes because most 8. Every baby should be dressed by dif- 
of his time is spent in sleep. ferent people occasionally to accustom 
An older baby needs a larger and more him to the feel of different methods. 
varied wardrobe because the range of 9. The baby's desire to dress himself is 
his activities increases with each pass- strong between the first and third years 
ing month. i of his life. 

. The toddler’s clothes should be selected 10. Self-dressing follows a predictable pat- 


tern although only the foundations of 
this pattern are laid in babyhood. 


For Discussion 


. What is “swaddling”? Why is it inconsistent with our modern knowl- 


edge of how babies grow and develop? 

What is the difference between “training panties” and “waterproof 
panties” from the point of view of purpose and of type of material 
used? 

Should young couples make sacrifices in other things they would like 
for the home to buy an automatic washing machine and dryer when 
there is a baby in the family? Justify your answer. 

Why do babies become angry when they are being dressed and 
how do they behave when angry? What effect does this have on the 
speed with which they can be dressed, and why? 


. Why can babies remove their garments more easily than they can 


put them on? Which garments are especially easy to remove and 
which are especially difficult to put on? 


Suggested Activities 


- Get estimates on the cost of diaper services, disposable diapers, and 
the initial cost of a suitable number of regular diapers. Which is the 
most economical in terms of money and work? 

. Examine the materials used for training panties and waterproof 
panties on display in baby departments. Do they seem adequate to 
keep the baby dry? 

. Go to the baby department of a store and read the labels on dresses 
for a girl, suits for a boy, and playsuits for both boy and girl babies 
that you think are especially attractive. How many of these are 
made of minimum care fabrics and how many do not require iron- 
ing? 

. Observe several babies you consider overdressed. What garments 
would you suggest removing and why? 

. When you are baby-sitting or in the home of a friend with a young 
baby, try holding first the head, then the hand, and then the foot 
of the baby for approximately the length of time needed to put on a 
cap, a mitten, or a bootie. Which seems to make the baby angrier 
and how would you explain this? 
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Chapter 8 


Physical Care of the Baby 


There is a close relationship between physi- 
cal and mental growth. Good health pro- 
motes favorable behavior while poor health 
has the opposite effect. Because of this 
relationship, all the factors that contribute 
to the well-being of the baby — sleep, bath- 
ing, fresh air and sunshine, care of teeth, 
and immunization against disease — will 
be discussed in this chapter, with emphasis 
on the most widely approved modern 
methods. 


Sleep Requirements 
The sleep requirements of a baby are 
closely related to the rate of his growth. 
When he is growing rapidly, he needs more 
sleep than when his growth slows down. 
A newborn baby sleeps approximately 
eighty percent of the time or about nine- 
teen out of every twenty-four hours. By the 
age of one year, the baby sleeps approxi- 
mately fifty percent of the time. This 
amount of time remains practically the 
same until the child is five or six years old, 
at which time it drops to forty or forty-five 
percent of the day. A very young baby 
sleeps in short periods of two to three hours, 
with waking periods between when he must 
get the necessary nourishment to hold him 
over until the next feeding period. 


As the baby approaches his first birth- 
day, his stomach grows in size, making it 
possible for him to take more food at each 
feeding. He is also eating foods other than 
milk and they have a greater staying qual- 
ity than milk has. As a result, he is able to 
sleep for longer periods of time at one 
stretch. As physical growth begins to slow 
down, the baby will need less sleep. Except 
for a morning nap of approximately one 
hour and an afternoon nap of two hours, 
the one-year-old will be awake from six or 
seven o'clock in the morning until his bed- 
time at six p.m. After the second year the 
morning nap may be given up and, except 
for a nap or rest period in the early after- 
noon, the young child may stay up all day. 

Sleep positions. The sleep position is 
important in establishing good sleep habits 
and in promoting restful sleep. Until the 
baby is three or four months old, he is un- 
able to move his body from the position in 
which it is placed. Therefore, he should be 
rotated during sleep from his side to his 
back, from his back to his other side, and 
from his side to his stomach. The reason for 
this rotating of position during sleep is 
twofold. 

First, the baby’s bones are so soft that 
they are easily misshapen if too much pres- 
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A newborn baby sleeps eighty per- 
cent of the time. 
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sure is placed on them for too long a time. 

Second, shifting of the sleeping position 
eliminates fatigue and results in a deeper 
and more restful type of sleep. When the 
baby is able to roll from side to side or 
from back to stomach of his own accord, 
he will shift his sleeping position when he 
feels the inclination. 

One of the most relaxing positions is 
lying on the stomach. This position should 
be encouraged during the second or third 
month by placing the baby on his stomach 
more often than on his side or back. Once 
he becomes used to this position, it will 
be his favorite, and he will voluntarily 
select it when he is put to bed. Lying on 
the stomach has certain advantages that 
other sleep positions do not have. These 
advantages are shown in the chart on page 
124. 

Safety in sleep. To ensure safety while 
sleeping, a young baby may be put in a 
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One of the most relaxing positions 
for the young baby is lying on his 
stomach. 
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sleeping bag. This can be purchased in any 
store that has a baby’s department, or it 
can be made easily at home. Sleeping bags 
are made of different materials and should 
be selected according to how cold the 
baby’s room is. When the baby is put into 
his sleeping bag, he is thoroughly covered, 
and there is no need to fear that he will 
kick off his covers or that he will get under 
the covers and smother. (See picture at 
the right.) If it is very cold, the baby will 
need an additional blanket, tucked in firm- 
ly at the bottom of the crib and held in 
place at the top by large blanket safety 
pins or blanket clips. 

The sleeping bag -is generally used until 
a baby is eighteen months old. After that a 
safety belt may be substituted for the sleep- 
ing bag. The safety belt, which is attached 
to the mattress, has straps to go over the 
baby’s shoulders. These straps, in turn, 
are attached to a belt around the baby’s 
body. The safety belt gives the baby plenty 
of freedom to change his sleep position, it 
does not permit him to pull himself above 
his covers or to snuggle so far under them 
that he might smother. This may be used 
until the child is two-and-a-half or three 


To ensure safety while sleeping, a 
young baby may be put in a sleep- 


ing bag. 
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years old, but generally it may be aban- 
doned before this time. 

Sleeping garments. During mild weather 
the sleeping bag alone is sufficient protec- 
tion, but during cold weather the baby 
should wear additional nightclothes. Up to 
six months, the baby should have a kimono- 
style garment made of cotton flannelette 
that opens down the back like the typical 
hospital sleeping gown. When the baby has 
outgrown the infant size, he may begin to 
wear nightgowns that open down the front. 
Nightgowns made of seersucker are very 
satisfactory for wear during spring and 
summer when a sleeping bag is used. 

If a sleeping bag is not used, the baby 
should have winter-weight pajamas with 
feet attached for winter wear. It is well to 
buy pajamas with two pairs of bottoms so 
that a change can be made if the pants 
become damp. For the older baby, as well 
as for the younger child, one-piece pajamas 
of thin material that can be washed easily 
and require no ironing are the best sleep- 
ing garments for summer. 


The Baby's Bed 

For the first two months, the baby’s bed 
may be a bassinet or a large basket that 
has been lined and fitted with a mattress. 
The basket-type bed is conveniently moved 
about and particularly suitable for sleep 
out-of-doors when the weather is mild 
enough. After two months, however, the 
baby needs more room and a firmer mat- 
tress. Therefore, a crib should be available 
for use when the baby is large enough to 
turn his body. 

The most important feature of the crib 
is its mattress. It should be well stuffed so 
that the baby’s body will not sink into it. 
A hair mattress is most satisfactory. This 
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should be protected with a rubber mat- 
tress pad and covered with a cotton mat- 
tress pad that can be changed frequently 
if wet. Sheets are not necessary when the 
baby is in a sleeping bag, but sheets made 
of diaper cloth, which stay soft without 
ironing, may be used if desired. 


The Baby's Bath 

The baby’s first bath should be an oil 
bath, followed by a warm-water sponge-off. 
Sponge baths should be given until the 
navel is healed. Then a tub bath may be 
given daily at a time convenient for the 
mother. This is generally just before the ten 
o'clock feeding period. Before the baby is 
bathed, the bathroom should be pleasantly 
warm but not hot. All the equipment 
needed for the bath—soap, baby cream, 
baby oil, boric acid, cotton, washcloth, and 
towel — and clean clothing should be laid 
out in a convenient place before the water 
is prepared. 

A bath table and tub combination, 
known as a bathinette, is convenient but 
not essential for the young baby. A wash 
basin or large dishpan may be used as a 
tub, and a flat-topped table, covered with 
rubber sheeting and bath towel, may be 
used for the place on which the baby will 
be laid for drying and dressing afterwards. 

Sometime between the ages of six and 
eight months, when the baby can sit up 
with only a slight amount of support at 
his back, he is ready for a bath in the big 
tub. At first he will have to be held up 
while he is being bathed, but before he is a 
year old this will no longer be necessary. 
To be safe, run only two or three inches of 
water in the tub and never, under any cir- 
cumstances, leave the baby alone while he 
is in the tub. 
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When the baby can sit up with only 
slight support at his back, he is 
ready for a bath in the big tub. 
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Until the baby can sit up easily without 
support, he should continue to be dried and 
dressed on the flat-topped bath table. When 
he is a year old, however, he may be placed 
on the toilet seat for drying and dressing. 
When he can stand securely, he may be 
dried and dressed’ while standing up. 

When the house is chilly or drafty or 
when the baby has a slight cold or fever, 
he should not be given a tub bath. Instead, 
he can be sponged off while lying on the 
bathing table or the mother’s Jap, During 
the sponge bath, all parts of the baby’s 
body except the small area that is being 
sponged off should be covered with the 
bath towel or a cotton blanket. 

It is a good policy to accustom a baby to 
having his face and hands washed after 
every meal, before going to bed, and after 
his nap. When he starts to feed himself, his 


hands should be washed before the meal 
starts. By the time he is a school-age child, 
the habit of cleanliness will be so firmly 
established that he will not rebel at wash- 
ing his hands and face as so many chil- 
dren do. 

Some babies develop a fear of the bath 
and cry wheneyer they see the preparations 
for the bath or when they are put in the 
water. Fear of the bath may come from 
getting soap in the baby’s eyes which stings 
them, from putting him in water that is too 
hot or too cold, from letting him slip in the 
tub so as to get water in his mouth and 
nose, or from any one of many other causes. 

Should it develop through some accident, 
it is best to discontinue the bath for a time 
and substitute a sponge bath. After several 
weeks, the tub bath can be resumed grad- 
ually, at the end of the sponge bath. If the 


When the baby has finished his 
bath, place him on the bath table 
and wrap him in the bath towel 
that was used to cover the top of 
the table. 
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fear has not subsided, it is wise to discuss 
the matter with the doctor for his sugges- 
tions. Most babies, especially if they are 
under a year old, forget the unpleasant ex- 
perience that caused the fear if they are 
given several weeks or several months of 
vacation from the tub. 


Being Bathed by Others 


Just as there are times when a mother 
cannot feed or dress a baby, sc there are 
times when she must have someone sub- 
stitute for her at the baby’s bath. The 
father or the grandmother are the best 
substitutes. 

An older child should never be permit- 
ted to bathe a young baby, and it is even 
questionable whether it is wise for them to 
bathe an older baby. There are too many 
chances for accidents which, though not 


fatal, could readily frighten a baby. An 
older child can, on the other hand, help the 
adult bathe the baby by sponging off the 
baby’s body while the adult holds him se- 
curely or by drying him under the watch- 
ful eye of the adult. 

From the baby’s point of view this is as 
beneficial as being bathed by someone 
else. He gets used to a different feel when 
he is bathed by someone other than the 
mother, even though she is holding him. He 
also gets used to looking up at another face 
than the mother’s while he is being bathed. 


Self-Bathing 

The baby should not be expected to sit 
placidly in the water and let the mother do 
all the bathing. Instead, he should be given 
an opportunity to share in the activities 
involved in bathing to the extent of his 


The baby should not become so ac- 
customed to being bathed by the 
mother that he will be upset if 
someone else bathes him. 
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To the baby the bath is one of the most pleasant experiences of the day — 
especially if he is allowed to share in the activity of bathing. 
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ability. The following chart gives the 
ages at which babies usually participate in 
the bathing situation and the type of par- 
ticipation they are capable of. 

A careful study of these activities will 
reveal that the baby’s participation is of 
relatively little value, so far as bathing is 
concerned. However, during the second 
year, if he has been given an opportunity to 
play in the water earlier, he will settle down 
to the business of learning to bathe him- 
self. Not until he is close to six years old 
can he be expected to assume the entire 
responsibility for his bath. On the other 
hand, he can make a good start in baby- 
hood by learning how to use the water, 
soap, and cloth or bath sponge to clean 
himself and, even more important, he can 
develop a liking for bathing himself which 
will provide him with the necessary moti- 
vation to practice until he is able to take 
over the bathing job completely. 

There are certain tasks in the self-bathing 
situation which the baby is prevented from 
mastering until he is nearly six years old 
through no fault of his, Because his arms 
are so short, it is difficult if not impossible 
for him to reach his back and he even has 
trouble with the center of his neck. If 
given a back brush, he makes a fairly good 


_ APPROXIMATE AGES. i surname 


6 months to 1 year: ‘Splashes water, gate 
for bathing equipment, sucks sponge and 
soap, and plays with water toys. 

1 to 1% years: Runs sponge or washcloth 
over face and center of body. 


tries to wash hair, toes, and ears, but 
needs help with neck and back. Dries self 
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job of getting his back clean even before 
babyhood is over. But he cannot reach far 
enough to dry it nor will he be able to do 
so for several years, until his arms grow 
longer. 


Care of the Teeth 

If the teeth are to be kept in a good, 
healthy condition, free from caries or decay 
which plague so many children even be- 
fore they reach school age, a beginning 
must be made very early in babyhood. 
This should not be limited to brushing them 
with a toothbrush. It should include care 
of the gums and proper eating habits as 
well. 

Even before the first tooth cuts through 
the gums, massaging the gums may elimi- 
nate some of the discomfort that accom- 
panies teething. As soon as the first tooth 
appears, it should be brushed after every 
feeding period and before the baby is put 
to bed for the night. As each new tooth 
appears, it can be included in the brushing. 
The child-sized toothbrush generally has 
very few bristles and these are soft enough 
to clean the teeth without scratching the 
gums. Most babies like the feel of the tooth- 
brush and the taste of a mild toothpaste or 
powder. 


4 easi Washes face and ee 
body fairly thoroughly, rinses off soap, 


fairly thoroughly in the front but gente, g 
help pate! ske back. 4 
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Wayne Miller from Magnum 


If the baby wants to brush his own 
teeth, he should be encouraged to 
do so, even if the mother has to 
help him finish the job. 


Many parents feel that brushing a baby’s 
teeth is unnecessary until there are at least 
six or eight teeth cut through the gums. An 
early start in brushing, however, is impor- 
tant. In the first place, it accustoms the 
baby to the feel of having his teeth brushed 
so that he will not rebel later when it is 
essential to brush them and, second, it 
cleans off any particles of food, especially 
sweets, that might cling to his teeth and 
start decay of the delicate texture of the 
teeth. 

Most babies will want to try to brush 
their own teeth before they are able to do 


a good job of it. They should be encour- 
aged in this and shown how. At each brush- 
ing period, the baby should be given an 
opportunity to start the brushing when his 
enthusiasm is strong; the mother or father 
can then finish the job when he gets tired. 
Most babies and young children limit their 
efforts to the front teeth, while it is the back 
teeth — the chewing teeth — that generally 
necd the best cleansing. 

As a supplement to the brushing the baby 
may be given a cup of plain water or water 
flavored with a pleasant-tasting mouthwash. 
He should be shown how to swish the water 
around in his mouth and how to spit it 
out in the washbasin or a small basin held 
under his chin. This is fun for a baby and 
adds zest to the cleaning and massaging 
tasks. 

The third essential to care of the teeth is 
a properly balanced diet with plenty of 
vitamins C and D, supplemented by vita- 
min tablets as prescribed by the physician. 
While the baby teeth are completing their 
development and cutting through the gums 
and while the permanent teeth are develop- 
ing in the gums behind the baby teeth, a 
proper diet is even more important than 
when all the teeth have cut through. Even 
though a baby may have everything in his 
diet that has been recommended by the 
doctor and even though he may have a 
daily supply of vitamins as a supplement to 
his diet, he can counteract the effects of the 
diet and vitamins by eating too many 
sweets. No baby, of course, should be de- 
prived of an occasional piece of candy 
during his second year of life. Bút, these 
should be given at the end of a meal or 
just before going to bed so that the teeth 
may be cleaned immediately to prevent the 
possibility of tooth decay. 


Babies need vitamin D, furnished by 
sunlight, for the development of 
bones, teeth, and muscles. 
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Few dentists recommend checking a 
baby’s teeth until he is two and a half to 
three years old. However, should the baby 
have a fall or be hit in such a way as to 
loosen one of his teeth, chip it, or knock it 
out of his jaw completely, he should be 
taken to the dentist at once. Frequently, 
loosened teeth firm up in the gums in time, 
but if the tooth has been injured to the 
point where the nerve is dead, the dentist 
will treat it or will replace it with a space 
maintainer to prevent having the second 
teeth come in crooked. : 


The Sunbath 

Babies need vitamin D, furnished by 
sunlight, for the development of bones, 
teeth, and muscles. Direct exposure to the 
rays of the sun should not begin until a 
baby is one month old. Then, if the weather 
is suitable, he may be exposed to the sun 


with only a diaper on or without any 
clothes at all. He should be placed first on 
his back and then on his stomach. When 
the baby is on his back, his eyes should be 
protected, either by the hood of his buggy 
or by a shade held over the basket in which 
he is lying. 

The mother can determine if the weather 
is suitable by holding her hand in the spot 
where the baby is to be placed for his sun- 
bath. In moderate climates, sunbaths can 
be given on sunny days from the middle of 
March to the middle of November. Except 
during the hot months of the summer, the 
middle of the day is the best time for a 
sunbath, because the sun’s rays are less 
strong in the early morning or late after- 
noon. 

Ideally, sunbaths should be given out- 
doors, in the garden or on the porch. For 
apartment-house dwellers, however, such 
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spots may not be available. Therefore, a 
good substitute is to place the baby’s basket 
under an open window when the sun’s rays 
are coming in. The length of time for the 
sunbath will vary according to the heat of 
the sun and the baby’s coloring. The first 
sunbath should be one minute on the back 
and one on the front. If, after the sunbath 
is over, the skin shows no redness, the time 
can be increased by one minute for the 
back and one for the front daily until the 
entire sunbath takes from thirty to forty 
minutes. If the baby gets tanned, and if his 
skin is pleasantly warm, all is well. When, 
however, his skin becomes red and moist 
with perspiration, there is evidence that the 


sun is too hot or that he has been permitted 
to remain exposed to its rays too long. It is 
always wise to pat baby oil on the baby’s 
skin at the end of his sunbath. 


Fresh Air 

When a baby weighs ten pounds or more, 
he can safely be outdoors for two or three 
hours a day, provided the temperature is 
above freezing and provided there is not a 
strong wind. Fifteen minutes is generally 
enough for the first outing. Then, on every 
subsequent clear day, the time can be in- 
creased. Most babies reach this weight 
when they are approximately three weeks 
old. If the baby is three weeks old and 


When a baby weighs ten pounds, he can safely be outdoors for two or three 


hours a day. 


Sigrid Owen from DPI 


weighs only eight pounds, he should not be 
taken outdoors unless the temperature is 
sixty degrees or over, 

Because cold, moist air is more chilling 
than dry air, winter babies usually have 
their first airings indoors, They should be 
warmly wrapped in sweaters and caps, or 
bunting, covered with blankets, and placed 
in a crib or buggy. The windows of the 
nursery may then be opened wide to per- 
mit the fresh air to come in. The baby’s first 
airings should be on clear, sunny days and 
never more than half an hour in length. 
Gradually the time may be lengthened so 
that the baby is sleeping four or five hours 
a day outdoors or, if the weather is too 
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cold for sleeping outdoors, indoors with the 
windows open. 

It is better for a young baby to have his 
airings in a quiet place where he can sleep. 
If he is pushed around, every effort should 
be made to keep him away from noisy 
places, such as crowded streets or stores. 
After he is sleeping less, during the second 
half of the first year of life, he will enjoy 
being pushed for a short time every day. By 
then, he will be able to sit up in his buggy 
and watch people as they walk by. When 
the baby outgrows the buggy and is put in 
a stroller, he will be restless and fretful if 
he is not pushed. 

As soon as a baby is old enough, he can 


Whether the playpen is set up in the house or outdoors, the baby can spend 
a good deal of time there in relative safety. 


Photo by Hinman 
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spend a good deal of time in a playpen. 
In warmer weather, a playpen can be set 
up outdoors in any open space like a back- 
yard or a park. With some of his favorite 
toys to play with, the child can occupy 
himself for long periods of time. If the 
playpen is set up close to a work area, 
the mother can do household tasks as the 
baby plays. 

After a baby has learned to walk with 


relatively few falls, he has outgrown his 


playpen. Then is the time to fence off a 
small area of the garden for the baby to 
play in or to put protecting gates at the 
entrances to the porch. When the baby is 


outdoors, even when in a fenced-off part of 
the yard, the mother should look out of the 
window every five to ten minutes to be sure 
that all is well. If possible, she should ar- 
range her housework so that it is con- 
venient for her to watch the baby almost 
constantly. If he starts to cry, she should 
go to him at once. He may only be bored 
and lonely, but he may also be hurt. The 
sooner she gets to him, the less serious an 
injury can be. Furthermore, babies who are 
hurt when they are outdoors and are not 
given immediate attention often develop a 
fear of being alone which makes them fret- 
ful whenever they are put outside. 
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The baby needs help in exercising the muscles he cannot exercise alone. 


Exercise 

Nature provides for exercise of the baby’s 
muscles by’ the constant turning of the 
head, kicking of the legs, waving of the 
arms, and movements of the fingers. If he 
is to have an opportunity to get this exer- 
cise, he must not be so bundled up or wear 
such restrictive clothing that he literally 
cannot move. As was stressed earlier (see 
page 117), this is one of the reasons why 
babies should not be overdressed. 

There are some muscles of the body 
which he cannot exercise alone. He cannot, 
for example, exercise the trunk muscles 
until he is able to sit and stand, nor can 
he exercise the muscles in the ankles and 
feet until he is able to stand up on them. 


For these reasons, babies should have an 
exercise period for at least one-half hour 
daily. 

For the exercise period, the baby should 
be completely naked, even without diapers. 
He should be placed on a flat surface, either 
in his crib or in the center of a large bed, 
and away from drafts. For safety, the bed 
should be protected with a rubber pad, 
covered with a cotton bed pad. As the baby 
approaches his third or fourth month, he 
should never be left alone for his exercise 
period, unless the sides of his crib are 
pulled up to prevent his rolling out of the 
crib. A playpen offers a safe place for the 
exercise period when the baby is able to 
roll. 
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AGES FOR IMMUNIZING A BABY 


Diphtheria, Tetanus (lockjaw) and Pertussis 
(whooping cough): Immunization against 
these three diseases is given by one shot 
known as a “'D,P.T. Shot,” to eliminate 
the reactions from shots for the three 
diseases when given separately, This is 
followed by two more D.P.T, Shots at in- 
tervals of one month. Six months later, a 
Schick test is given to determine the baby's 
immunity to diphtheria. Between 12 and 
18 months of age, a D.P.T. Booster shot is 
given. 

Smallpox: Vaccination for smallpox is done 
generally between the ages of 3 and 12 
months, preferably before 6 months to 
prevent the baby from reaching the spot 
where he was vaccinated, scratching it, 
and causing an infection. 

Poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis): There are 
two methods of immunization in use for 
this disease—the Salk vaccine and the 
oral vaccine. Both are very effective. 
Which will be used will depend upon the 
decision of the doctor. Most doctors recom- 
mend immunization during the first six 
months of life. 


Part of the half-hour period may be de- 
voted to spontaneous kicking of the legs 
and waving of the arms. In order to take 
care of the muscles that the baby cannot 
exercise for himself, at least half of the time 
should be given over to exercises that re- 
quire the assistance of an adult. In the 
chart on page 135 are given some sugges- 
tions for several exercises which will help 
develop the muscles of the different parts 
of the baby’s body. 

Most babies six to eight months old try 
to pull themselves to a sitting position by 


Scarlet fever: Immunization is recommended 
only when there is an epidemic of scarlet 
fever in the community or when there is a 
case in the family. 

Measles: A recently developed measles 
vaccine is used widely for the prevention 
of measles, This vaccine is usually ad- 
ministered when a child is 8 or 9 months 
old. Some doctors immunize with gamma 
globulin which, if given soon after a 
child is exposed to measles, reduces the 
severity of the disease and prevents most 
accompanying complications. 

Rubella: Also called German measles, Ru- 
bella is one of the least serious of the 
childhood diseases. However, prevention 


of the disease among babies and young 
children may reduce the chances for an 


epidemic among the adult population. 
Rubella, during the first trimester of preg- 
nancy, often causes deformities in unborn 
children. Unless there is a neighborhood 
epidemic or a case in the family, doctors 
prefer deferring immunization until the 
baby is a year old. : 


holding on to the bars of their cribs or play- 
pens. As soon as they start to pull them- 
selyes to a sitting position, they should be 
permitted to exercise alone for at least a 
half hour every morning and again in the 
afternoon. As is true of younger babies, 
they should be as unhampered as possible 
by clothes at these times. Soon after master- 
ing the ability to sit up, the baby will try 
to stand up, and later he will try to walk. 
From this time on, it is no longer neces- 
sary for an adult to assist the baby with his 
exercises. 
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Immunization 

Even though a disease may not be 
warded off entirely, its severity can be 
lessened by making the baby immune to 
the germs that cause the disease. The pro- 
tection of the individual against disease is 
known as “immunization.” Immunization 
consists of introducing into the bloodstream 
some of the disease germs themselves or 
other germs that will kill the disease germs 
if they should enter the individual’s body. 
Immunization should be carried out only 
by a doctor, but every person should know 
what diseases are preventable and at 
approximately what ages immunization 
against these diseases should take place. 

The chart on page 137 lists the diseases 
for which babies of today are immunized 
and the approximate ages at which most 
doctors prefer to immunize them, Each 
year, new methods are found for protecting 
babies against diseases which, in the past, 
have been serious if not fatal. From time to 
time, better methods of immunization are 
discovered and they replace the older 
methods. Because young babies have pe- 
riodic checkups, the doctor will inform the 
mother at one of the checkups when the 
baby is to be immunized. 

Inoculating a baby to immunize against 
the germs that may cause a disease that 
is serious or even fatal is almost always ac- 
companied by unfavorable reactions that 
last for a few hours or a few days. Follow- 
ing vaccination for smallpox, the baby often 
has a slight fever, loss of appetite, broken 
sleep, and fretfulness. The height of the 
reaction generally occurs five or six days 
after he has been vaccinated and may last 
for several days. Similar reactions follow 
D.P.T. shots, though they generally start 


within three or four hours after the shot has 
been given and clear up in a day or two. 

Unpleasant as these reactions are for the 
baby and his parents, they are minor as 
compared with the diseases against which 
the baby has been immunized. Whooping 
cough, for example, is very serious for a 
young baby and may be fatal if the baby 
has a tendency to be asthmatic. Measles 
which, under normal conditions, is a rela- 
tively mild disease for older children, is 
very dangerous for a baby — not because of 
the disease itself so much as the complica- 
tions that often accompany it, especially 
ear abscesses, bronchitis, and pneumonia. 

Some babies experience trouble when 
they eat certain foods or when they breathe 
certain types of air. They are said to be 
allergic. Their allergies may show in hives, 
skin rashes, eczema, watery eyes, stuffy 
noses, sneezing without any apparent rea- 
son, vomiting, or heavy asthmatic breath- 
ing. After giving skin tests to discover the 
cause or causes of these physical discom- 
forts, the doctor may prescribe a change in 
diet or inoculations. 

In spite of the fact that colds and respira- 
tory ailments are very common among 
babies, few are given serums to prevent 
them. The reason for this is that, to date, no 
satisfactory method has been found to 
immunize people, regardless of their ages, 
against these diseases. Influenza shots have 
not proved to be satisfactory enough to 
justify trying them on babies. 


Keeping a Record of Immunizations 

Every doctor keeps a record of the times 
when he immunizes a patient. However, 
should a baby’s parents move to another 
community, or should the doctor who took 
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care of the baby during his early years of 
life die, give up medical practice, or move 
to another community, it may be difficult 
or impossible to get the record of the times 
when the baby was immunized. 

As the child grows older and. goes to 
school, to camp, to college, in the armed 
services, or on a trip to a foreign country, it 
-will be important for him to know just 
when he was immunized and for what dis- 
eases. For that reason, parents will be wise 
to keep a record of the immunizations of 
their baby and of every child of the family 
in a separate notebook for each child, 
clearly marked with his name. In this, the 
date of each immunization and each booster 
shot, the name and address of the doctor 
who did the immunization, and any side 
effects or complications that may have 
accompanied the immunizations should be 


fully recorded. Many parents think they 
will remember the facts but, as the years 
pass, they forget. 

If his parents think the baby was im- 
munized against tetanus, for example, while 
in reality he was not but an older brother 
or sister was, they may report to the doc- 
tor that the child, who steps on a rusty nail 
or is severely cut by metal in a motor acci- 
dent has been immunized against the pos- 
sibility of tetanus. If he is not given an 
immediate shot by the doctor, he may de- 
velop a serious case of lockjaw or even die. 
Fortunately, most doctors know that in an 
emergency parental memories are often 
faulty. To play safe, they routinely give the 
victim a tetanus shot which acts as a booster 
if he has already been immunized or as a 
deterrent to trouble if he has not been 
immunized. 


For Discussion 


. Does the use of a sleeping bag or safety belt interfere with a baby’s 
sleeping by causing him to be resentful against the restrictions on 
his movements? If so, what other method of protection can be used? 
. ‘Suggest some of the experiences a baby might have to cause him to 
be afraid of his bath. How many of these can be prevented and 
how? 

. Why are many babies given lollipops, candy, cookies, cake, and 
ice cream between meals when it is so widely known that sweets be- 
tween meals are bad for the teeth? What substitutes for these would 
you suggest? ; 

. Which muscles are babies least able to exercise for themselves? Why 
is it important that they be exercised? 

. How can you determine when it is safe to leave a baby alone on a 
bed, a chair, or in the bathtub? 


Suggested Activities 


. Try sleeping in different positions for several nights consecutively 
until you get used to each position. Do you find that the favorite 
position of babies — sleeping on the stomach — is the most restful 
and relaxing? 

. Try giving a sponge bath and a tub bath to a doll, following the in- 
structions given in this chapter for bathing a baby. How many times 
must you repeat this to feel confident that you can bathe a real baby? 
. Examine the toothbrushes for children and the type of tooth powder, 
toothpaste, and mouthwash recommended by a druggist. Are the 
bristles of the toothbrushes and the flavors of the toothpaste, tooth 
powder, and mouthwashes likely to encourage or discourage the baby 
from having his teeth cleaned? 

. Visit a baby department in a department store and ask the clerk to 
show you the different safety devices for babies — such as sleeping 
bags, sleep belts, and gates for stairways. 

Find out from a doctor, a hospital, or the local board of health 
what the immunization requirements of your community are and 
when they recommend immunizing babies for different diseases. 
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Chapter 9 


Learning Body Control 


The development of control over the mus- 
cles of the body is.one of the most impor- 
tant and, certainly, one of the most rapid 
forms of development during the babyhood 
years. At birth the baby is so helpless that 
he could not survive if he were not cared 
for constantly, He cannot move his body 
from the position in which he is placed; he 
cannot grasp for anything held within his 
reach; he cannot put food into his mouth; 
and he cannot even see anything, except 
as a hazy, indistinct blur. 

To make rapid development of body con- 
trol possible, provision is made for use of 
the muscles even before the baby is born. 
During the third month after conception, 
the developing baby starts to move in the 
mother’s body. Each month, as he grows 
larger and stronger, he becomes increas- 
ingly more active. As a result, when he is 
born, his muscles are ready for use. In 
addition, provision is made for rapid de- 
velopment of the areas of the brain that 
control body movement and for a more 
rapid completion of the development of 
immature nerves. 


Maturation Before and After Birth 

Even though the foundations and the 
machinery for control of the muscles are 
provided before birth, there must be a co- 


ordination of the machinery and the mus- 
cles. This comes through “maturation,” the 
natural unfolding of traits present in un- 
developed forms at birth. It is a continua- 
tion after birth of the development started 
in the mother’s body before birth. 

Early development is provided for the 
areas of the body most essential to survival 
and for the muscles that make early inde- 
pendence possible. That is why babies can 
walk and run before they can throw or 
catch balls or hold crayons to color pictures. 


Pattern of Body Control 


Studies of large numbers of children, 
haye revealed that control over the differ- 
ent parts of the body comes in an orderly, 
predictable manner. It follows what is 
known as the “laws of developmental direc- 
tion”, development from head to foot and 
from the body proper to the extremities. In 
the drawing on page 143, the arrows on the 
body show the pattern of body control. 

In some babies, the pattern of control of 
the body unfolds more rapidly than in 
others. However, in spite of variations in 
timing, marked similarity is always appar- 
ent. This forces us to conclude that devel- 
opment of control over the body is caused 
primarily by maturation and not by learn- 
ing alone. 
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At birth the baby is helpless (left), although his muscles are ready for use. 
Fortunately, however, this state of helplessness is of short duration for very 


soon he is crawling (right). 


Development of control over the 
body is regular and predictable: it 
spreads from head to foot and from 
trunk to extremities. (Adapted 
from E. L. Vincent and P. C. Martin: 
Human Psychological Development. 
Ronald, 1961. Used by permission.) 


At eight months a baby can sit up 
by himself without aid. 


Photo by Hinman 


The preceding chart shows the approxi- 
mate ages at which different parts of the 
baby’s body come under control. While it 
is true that these ages are only approximate 
the pattern will be the same for all. Note 
that this pattern follows the laws of devel- 
opmental direction. 

Note, also, how much later the baby 
gains control over his feet and legs to en- 
able him to stand and walk than he gains 


control over the trunk muscles to enable 
him to sit. There is a definite reason for 
this. Standing and walking require the 
ability to balance the body in addition to 
the ability to control the muscles of the 
feet and legs. So long as the baby’s body 
is top-heavy, balance will be difficult. As 
his legs grow longer and his feet bigger, 
this compensates to some extent for his 
large head and trunk. He also compensates 
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Up to about fourteen weeks the At sixteen to twenty-four weeks the 
baby is reluctant to be pulled up baby exhibits an urge to push up- 
past a sitting position. ward and raises the buttocks. 


MOTOR DEVELOPMENT DURING FIRST YEAR 


At thirty-six to forty-four weeks he At about forty-eight to fifty-two 

attains a somewhat erect posture weeks with some help he finally is 

but not a vertical position. able to accomplish an erect, verti- 
cal position. 
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How four different babies go from 
a reclining to an erect posture. 
(Adapted from M. B. McGraw: 


Growth: a Study of Johnny and Jim- 


my. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1935. 
Used by permission.) 


by learning to take a wide stance, turning 
his toes outward to broaden his stance still 
further. 


Similarities in Patterns of Body Control 
Not only are there similarities in the 
ages at which babies gain control of dif- 
ferent parts of their bodies, but the ways in 
which they develop their control is like- 
wise similar. In acquiring the ability to 
stand, for example, babies start by rolling 
their bodies so that they can push them- 
selves to a sitting or to an all-fours position 
like little animals. Next, with the aid of 
their arms, they push themselves into an 
upright position. The preceding diagram 
shows how four babies, A, B, C, and D go 
from a reclining to a standing position. 
Note how similar the pattern is for all four. 


When babies first stand or walk, to 
counteract the top-heaviness of their bodies, 
they all take a broad stance, turn their toes 
outward, keep their knees stiff, and hold 
their arms outright or pull them up tightly 
to their bodies. In the picture on page 105, 
note the wooden-soldier posture of the 
baby who is first standing up with the help 
of his mother’s hand to maintain his bal- 
ance. Gradually, babies relax this wooden- 
soldier posture and stand or walk with their 
toes pointed forward, their knees slightly 
bent, their arms and hands relaxed at the 
sides of their bodies, and their heads held 
upright instead of slightly forward. 


Readiness to Learn 


The purpose of knowing at approxi- 
mately what ages different aspects of body 


control can be expected to appear is that it 
gives us a general picture of the state of 
readiness of the baby to acquire useful 
skills connected with his everyday life. 

“How,” you may ask, “can we know 
when a baby is ready to learn?” Scientists 
use three different criteria to determine a 
baby’s state of readiness for any activity. 

First, he must have an interest in the 
activity. When a baby tries to sit up or 
stand up, when he grabs for a spoon and 
carries it to his mouth, or when he starts to 
fumble with the zipper on a garment, 
there is reason to believe that he is ready to 
acquire the necessary skills to carry out 
these activities. 

Second, he must have a sustained interest 
rather than a transitory one. Does his in- 
terest lag quickly as soon as the opportun- 
ity to carry out the activity is given, or does 
it persist and seem to dominate his other 
activities? 

Third, there must be progress following 
practice in the activity. Day-in and day- 
out practice of a fitful sort that shows no 
tangible evidence of improvement indicates 
that the baby is not yet ready for the ac- 
tivity. For instance, when a baby toys with 
his spoon, his mother may take this as a 


signal that he is ready to learn to feed. 


himself, and she may become irritated when 
she finds that day after day he continues 
to be a sloppy feeder. Furthermore, she 
may find that she has to force him to 
keep at the task once he has started it. She 
has applied the first criteria but not the 
second and third ones. 


Importance of Proper Timing 

The reason for emphasizing the impor- 
tance of proper learning time is that babies 
may suffer serious consequences from be- 
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ing forced or held back in the learning of 
any activity. Forcing a baby to do some- 
thing before he is ready for it defeats its 
own purpose. Instead of speeding up the 
baby’s control over his body, it is more apt 
to retard it. Forcing a baby too soon will 
give rise to an attitude of stubborn antag- 
onism and revolt against learning to do the 
things later when the baby is ready and 
capable of learning. 

Many self-feeding problems of babies, 
for example, can be traced directly to the 
fact that the baby was forced not only to 
feed himself too soon but also was scolded 
or punished for being untidy in his eating 
habits. 

It is almost as bad to hold back a baby 
when he is ready to learn as it is to try to 
force him ahead. Many adults make this 
mistake unsuspectingly either because they 
do not realize that the baby can do the 
very things for himself that they insist upon 
doing for him or because they feel that the 
baby is so slow and inefficient that they 
can do it better for him. 


Opportunity to Acquire Body Control 

Many babies are deprived of opportuni- 
ties to practice using their muscles to ac- 
quire skills, The reason for this is that many 
parents get into the habit of doing things 
for a baby and continue to do them even 
when he is quite capable of doing things 
for himself. 

Sometimes, too, when parents do give a 
baby a chance to do things, they become 
so discouraged by his slowness and clumsi- 
ness that they may decide it is easier to do 
it themselves. Naturally a baby cannot be 
expected to do as good a job of any task 
he may undertake as an older child or an 
adult. For example, he is likely to put his 
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shoes on the wrong feet or put his shirt on 
inside out. This prompts many an adult to 
“help” him by doing the task for him. 
Another very common obstacle to the 
child’s acquiring of skills is the adult’s fear 
that the child will hurt himself. Because of 
this fear, the adult checks the child’s ad- 
venturesome tendency, and he may keep 
him from doing the things that would help 
him to learn how to control his body. 
First-born children and children whose 
parents can afford to have someone con- 
stantly watching them and waiting on them 
are the usual victims of this interference. 
Children from large families or from fami- 
lies in which there is little extra help learn 


to help themselves sooner and more easily . 


than others. 


How Body Control Is Acquired 

The newborn infant does not develop 
into an independent, self-sufficient person 
without some effort on his part. He must do 
much of it for himself. This is done by 
learning — activities in which the baby puts 
forth effort to acquire control over those of 
his parts which, at birth, were un-coordi- 
nated. 

Learning may take the form of practice 
— activities which the baby carries out on 
his own without guidance and supervision 
from others — or of training, in which the 
baby’s learning is carried out under the 
guidance and supervision of another. 

Left to his own devices, the baby will 
make many movements of a meaningless, 
useless sort. While it is true that he will 
profit by his mistakes and eventually direct 
his energies into activities that produce fav- 
orable results, the time and energy ex- 
pended in this trial-and-error manner are 
largely wasted. 


Rudy Schulze 


In learning anything for the first time, 
the child should be allowed to do 
things himself, but the parent should 
guide him in the right direction. 


Learning under guidance and supervi- 
sion, by contrast, cuts down the time and 
effort needed and gives more satisfactory 
results, When given a model to copy and 
when shown how to use his muscles to 
perform acts like those demonstrated to 
him, the baby does not have to go through 
the trial-and-error process of figuring out 
for himself what he should do and how he 
is to do it. The person who is teaching or 
training him does this for him. 

This, of course, does not mean that prac- 
tice is valueless. It is not. But, it should be 
reserved for times when the baby, after a 
period of training, knows what he should do 
and then practices the acts until they are 
well enough learned that he can carry them 
out in an automatic way. When this oc- 
curs, the acts are called “skills.” 

Because the major part of babyhood is 
spent in the unfolding of inherent traits, he 
will not be ready to learn many skills until 


During the early months of life, ba- 
bies are ambidextrous. Note how 
this baby uses first his left hand and 
then his right. Note also that he 
does equally well with his left as 
with his right hand. 


Lew Merrim from Monkmeyer 
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babyhood is rapidly drawing to a close. 
However, he is ready to learn the founda- 
tions of skills that will give him independ- 
ence and self-sufficiency — such as skills 
needed to dress, feed, bathe, and put him- 
self to bed, and play skills, communication 
skills, and many others. 

In the following sections of the chapter, 
some of the important skills whose founda- 
tions can be and should be laid in baby- 
hood are discussed in detail. Refer to pages 
97, 118, and 127 for discussions of skills 
used in selt-feeding, self-dressing, and self- 
bathing. 


Handedness 

“Handedness” means the habitual use of 
one hand in preference to the other. It was 
formerly believed that the baby was boru 
right- or left-handed and that any attempt 
to change the pattern would result in seri- 
ous psychological damage to the baby, 
especially in nervousness which would 
automatically express itself in some form of 
speech defect such as stuttering or slurring. 
Today, this traditional belief is seriously 
questioned. 

Studies of large groups of babies show 
that during the first three to four months 
of life all babies are “ambidextrous” — that 
is, they use both hands, with no preference 
for one or the other. By the middle of the 
first year, however, definite signs of hand 
preference appear. 

Which hand will be the dominant hand 
is, in most cases, a matter of practice. Some 
babies show a tendency to use their left 
hands. In such cases, the baby should be 
encouraged to try to make the right hand 
the dominant one by being handed things 
in such a manner that it will be easier for 
him to use his right than his left hand. 
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If a baby resists the change, however, it 
should not be attempted. Trying to change 
from the use of the left to the right hand, 
once the left hand has been definitely 
established as the dominant one, is risky 
business. Not only does it mean relearning 
for a child, which is always difficult and 
time-consuming, but it also means emo- 
tional tensions arising from feelings of 
insecurity on the child’s part. 


Play Skiils 

No baby, of course, can be expected to 
have enough control over his muscles to be 
able to handle complicated toys or to use 
his feet and legs for anything except the 
simplest type of activity. However, he can 
use them enough to get fun from playing 
with simple toys and can, as a result, amuse 
himself. Even before he can play with toys, 
he can entertain himself by playing with 
different parts of his body. 

Left to his own devices, a baby will 
figure out, through trial-and-error, ways of 
handling his toys, But, if he is to get the 
maximum satisfaction from solitary play, he 
must have toys that offer opportunities for 
manipulation within his capacity and he 
must have someone show him all the pos- 
sible ways he can manipulate them. The 
larger his repertoire of play activities, the 
longer he will amuse himself and the less 
demanding he will be of attention: from 
others. 

Any toy with movable parts, such as 
wooden animals or people, offer unlimited 
opportunities for the baby’s manipulation. 
This requires little skill on his part and no 
help from others. Strings of beads and 
rattles serve the same purpose. 

Blocks offer even greater possibilities for 
a variety of play. activities. True, a baby 
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Any toys with movable parts — 
such as strings of beads and rattles 
— offer the baby unlimited oppor- 
tunities for manipulation with little 
skill. 


cannot build a complicated house or bridge, 
but he can have fun piling blocks on top of 
one another, knocking them down, and pil- 
ing them up again to be able to knock them 
down again. As soon as he can walk without 
constant falls, he can play with pull toys, 
such as wagons or wheels that produce 
music when they turn. 

The baby who can control the movements 
of a spoon to feed himself can control the 
movements of a pencil, crayon, or paint 
brush. He can also make simple little ob- 
jects with clay and can produce his own 
music on a toy piano. In a sandbox, he can 
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The baby who can control the 
movements of a spoon can fill a 
pail with sand. 


shovel sand into a pail, build it into a 
mountain, or merely take handfuls from 
one part of the sandbox to another. 

Once the skill of balancing the body to 
walk has been achieved, the baby can 
climb up and down simple steps made 
with two or three boxes nailed together, he 
can learn to ride a tricycle, and he can 
push himself on a foot scooter. He can 
throw, roll, or catch a ball, provided the 
ball is a big one, and he can learn some of 
the simple movements of swimming to en- 
able him to keep afloat with the aid of water 
wings. 
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These are but a few of the play skills 
that any baby is capable of learning dur- 
ing the second year of life. If the equipment 
given him is carefully checked for safety 
and if he is shown how to use it, he will not 
only develop skills so he can use it to his 
satisfaction but, even more important, he 
will learn the satisfaction that comes from 
self-reliance. 


Control of Organs of Elimination 

Far too many parents are anxious to have 
their babies develop control over the or- 
gans of elimination before the baby is 
ready, because they believe there is a close 
relationship between early toilet training 
and intelligence. If her baby can be trained 
to keep dry earlier than the babies of her 
friends, such a mother believes that she has 
a superior child and, in addition, that her 
friends will think of her as a good mother. 

Of all of the muscles of the trunk, those 
that control the organs of elimination are 
the slowest to mature. The reason for this 
is that these muscles are finer than the 
muscles used to sit or roll, which are heavier 
and mature faster. 

Control of the organs of elimination 
means holding back waste products that are 
trying to emerge from the body. To make 
this possible, the muscles must be both 
strong and well coordinated. This, in turn, 
means that one cannot expect a baby to be 
ready to learn such control until the neces- 
sary foundation of strengthened muscles 
responsible for this control is present. 

Thus, it is obvious that a state of readi- 
ness must be present before learning be- 
gins. The age at which readiness occurs, 
will, of course, differ from baby to baby. 
Boys as a whole, are somewhat slower in 
learning such control than are girls. Bladder 
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control comes later than bowel control and, 
once again, girls usually achieve this con- 
trol sooner than boys. 


Toilet Training 


Control of the organs of elimination is 
best achieved by training — “toilet train- 
ing.” This means that opportunities should 
be provided for the baby to learn and his 
activities directed so that he learns to do 
them in the best and easiest way. 

Toilet training can be facilitated by 
proper equipment. A toilet chair with a 
potty under it or a toilet seat attached to 
the regular toilet gives the baby’s back and 
arms adequate support and enables him to 
relax, thus making toilet training easier. 
The toilet chair is less fearful to some 
babies because it is closer to the floor. 
Furthermore, after the baby can walk, he 
can go to the chair alone and does not 
have to wait to be put on the regular toilet. 

Training must be properly timed. In the 
chart on page 153 are given the ages at 
which many babies are ready for different 
aspects of the training program. These ages 
should not be interpreted to mean that all 
normal babies reach the ages given at the 
same times. 

To make sure that a particular baby is 
ready to be trained, the mother should 
make daily charts, for at least a week, to 
indicate the times when bowel movements 
and urination have taken place. If the baby 
is ready for training, these charts will show 
a fairly definite uniformity from day to day. 
These are the times when he should be 
taken to the toilet. A baby, for example, 
usually urinates when he gets up in the 
morning, after breakfast, after the mid- 
morning fruit juice, before and after the 
noon meal, after the nap, before and after 
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Toilet training is made easier for 
most babies by having a low toilet 
chair, placed over a potty. 


supper, and around ten o'clock at night. 
Most babies have two bowel movements a 
day, one after breakfast and one after 
supper, but these times will vary from one 
baby to another. 

To aid the baby to understand what is 
expected of him when he is first put on his 
toilet seat, many doctors recommend turn- 
ing on the faucet so the baby can hear the 
sound of running water. Another aid is the 
substitution of training panties for diapers. 
The wet pantie is uncomfortable and acts as 
an incentive for the baby to control his 
bladder until he reaches the toilet. If the 
baby has a tendency to soil himself, the 
training panties should be used to see if 
the discomfort of soiled panties gives him 
the necessary incentive to go to the toilet 
or to indicate his desire to do so as soon as 
he feels a movement coming. 
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Two important cautions should be re- 
membered in toilet training: 

First, it should never be accompanied by 
emotional tension, scolding, or punishment. 
These will only make the baby resentful 
and balky, thus delaying his learning. If he 
is having difficulty in being trained, he 
obviously is not ready for it. It is therefore 
better to drop the whole matter and try 
again a month or two later. 

Second, try not to expect immediate per- 
fection. While he is learning to control the 
muscles responsible for control of the or- 
gans of elimination, he will, of course, have 
lapses. These are most likely to occur when 
he is tired, excited, tense from crying, or 
preoccupied with play or watching other 
people. If these lapses grow less and less 
frequent as time passes, that is all you can 
expect, 


Skills in Communicating with Others 

Even more difficult than learning to con- 
trol the organs of elimination is learning to 
talk. There are two reasons for this. 


First, talking requires not only control ^ 


of the vocal mechanism but also control of 


the lips and tongue. All must work together 
in a coordinated way to- produce sounds 
that will be recognized by others as mean- 
ingful words. 

Second, the person must know what the 
words he uses mean. It takes time to learn 
this. 

Very few babies are capable of saying 
more than a few words or of combining 
words into the shortest, simplest sentences 
before they reach their second birthdays. 
This, however, does not mean that they are 
incapable of acquiring enough control over 
the speech mechanism to communicate with 
other people. : 

Before a baby can speak, he relies upon 
simple and yet effective means of com- 
munication. However, they should be re- 
garded as stop-gap measures—forms of 
communication possible for the baby until 
his brain and vocal mechanism are well 
enough developed to enable him to learn 
to speak. These stop-gap measures should, 
under no conditions, be encouraged beyond 
the age at which the child is capable of 
learning to talk. Of the early forms of com- 
munication, crying and gestures are the 
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The most difficult of all body control 
is learning to talk because it in- 
volves control of the vocal mechan- 
ism as well as of the lips and mouth. 


most useful and babbling the least useful. 
The importance of each as forms of com- 
munication will be discussed briefly. 

Crying. Cries of a newborn baby differ in 
intensity but their tonal qualities remain 
practically unchanged throughout the first 
month or two of life. As a result, it is diffi- 
cult or impossible to know what the baby 
wants. All his parents know is that he wants 
something, and it is then up to them to dis- 
cover by trying out one thing and then 
another to find out what it is. If he stops 
crying when they seek, through trial and 
error, to find out what he wants, they can 
safely conclude that they know. 

Gradually, during the second or third 
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The child's first means of communi- 
cation is crying. 


month of life, changes in the tonal quality 
of a baby’s cries become apparent. It is then 
fairly easy to tell what he wants. While 
each baby’s repertoire of cries differs some- 
what from that of other babies, a mother 
or father who is accustomed to being with 
the baby soon learns to interpret his cries 
and to know what he wants when he cries. 

In spite of the fact that the cries of dif- 
ferent babies differ somewhat in their tonal 
qualities, there is enough similarity in them 
to be able to guess what it is that the baby 
wants when he cries. In the chart on page 
155 are given some of the common types of 
cries of babies during the first year or two 
of life and the usual meaning of these cries. 
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What Babies’ Cries Mean 


Piercing screams—physical discomfort or 
pain 

High-pitched shrill wails, vatecrupled by 
whimpering and groaning—physical dis- 
comfort or pain 

Piercing screams, abdomen dilated, pull- 
ing up and stiffening legs—colic 

Short, sharp, and piercing cries—physical 
discomfort or pain 


* Low-pitched moans—fatigue or anarai. 
discomfort E 
Low-pitched moans with feverish look— 
sick 
Low-pitched moans broken by yawns ah | 
sighs—sleepiness i 
Angry howls punctuated B sucking move- 
ments—hunger = : 
Angry howls ending abruptly at slant, of 

; Gpenor spelen crying i 


What Babies’ Gestures Mean eit pae s 


Smacking lips or ejecting tongue—hunger 
Squirming and trembling—cold 

Sneezing successively—wet and cold ~ 
Pushing nipple from mouth with tongue— 
satisfied or not hungry 

Turning head from nipple—not hungry or 
satisfied 

Allows food to run out of mouth—not 
hungry or satisfied 


Around the sixth month, the baby’s in- 
terest in people has developed to the point 
at which he wants constant attention, He 
soon learns that crying is a quick and easy 
way of satisfying this longing because 
whenever he cries someone comes to see 
what is the matter. 

In a very naive manner, he shows his 
pleasure at gaining the desired end by an 
immediate cessation of crying and a broad, 
happy smile. This type of crying is not a 
form of language but rather a bid for at- 
tention. This is why it is often called 
spoiled crying. 

Spoiled crying is very different from the 
crying of the helpless newborn infant who 


* Smiles and holds out arms—wants to be 
picked up 
Squirms, wiggles, and cries during AEN 
or bathing—resents Neel b a on activi- | 
ties 
Reaches out for bikan to he it 
handed to him 
Pushes object away—does not want it 
Pouting—displeasure y 
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has no other means of communication. It is 
also different from the crying of a baby who 
needs attention for some bodily condition, 
such as hunger, thirst, discomfort, colic, or 
pain. That is why it is important to be sure 
that the cry is merely a bid for attention 
before ignoring it. 

When, on the other hand, the baby does 
not stop crying even when someone comes 
to him, this crying should not be ignored 
and every effort should be made to find 
out what the baby is trying to communi- 
cate. Studies of babies’ crying have re- 
vealed that babies whose cries are heeded 
promptly cry much less than babies whose 
cries are ignored. This, of course, holds true 
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only for cries of need—not for cries of 
want, the type of cry that is used as a bid 
for attention. 

How to curb crying. As a young child 
learns to use words, his need for crying as 
a form of communication lessens. And, be- 
cause ¢rying is regarded as an infantile 
form of behavior, the sooner the child learns 
to substitute speech for crying, the better 
it will be for his social adjustments. 

Showing annoyance, ridiculing the child, 
or calling him names will not encourage the 
child to substitute speech for crying. In- 
stead, he should be told firmly and imper- 
sonally that he must ask for what he wants, 
not cry for it. When he finds that this is 
true and that there are no exceptions to the 
rule, he will cry less and less, 

Gestures. Gestures serve two purposes: 

First: They may be a substitute for 
speech. 


Babbling should be encouraged 
since it is the foundation on which 
the baby learns speech. 
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Second: They may be a supplement to 

speech. 
The baby first uses gestures as a substitute 
for speech. In time, as he learns to say 
words, he continiies to use gestures to fill in 
the gaps of his sentences. If, for example, 
he does not know how to say the words, “I 
do not like spinach,” he spits the spinach 
out of his mouth and says “No.” 

Babies have their own individual ges- 
tures. But, there is enough similarity in the 
gestures used by different babies that it is 
relatively easy to interpret what they mean. 
The chart on page 155 gives common ges- 
tures of babyhood and their meanings. 

Breaking up the gesture habit. Since the 
use of gestures, however, is not recognized 
as good form in America, it is unfair to a 
child to permit him to get into the habit of 
using them. 

Most children are unaware of their use 
of gestures. For that reason it is necessary 
to call the fact to their attention every 
time they point, push, or make faces. Grad- 
ually they themselves will be on the look- 
out and can check themselves before the 
gesture occurs. 

Just knowing that he is pointing may not 
be enough to make the child stop. He must 
want to do so. This wanting to do so will 
come only when the child realizes that 
other people, especially other children, look 
at him with surprise or scorn when he uses 
gestures. Thus, you can expect gestures to 
continue until the school age, when social 
consciousness becomes a powerful force in 
the child’s life. 

Babbling. Babbling is not a form of com- 
munication but rather a kind of play. The 
baby enjoys making sounds and listening to 
them. He even laughs at the sound combi- 
nations he can produce. The sounds are 


repeated over and over again, often in a 
singsong fashion. The most common bab- 
bling sounds are “eh-eh-eh,” “ah-ah-ah,” 
“y-u-u,” “i-i-i,” and “ow-ow-ow.” 

Babbling, or cooing, as it is often called, 
begins around the third month and reaches 
its peak when the baby is about nine 
months old. After that time, the babbling 
sounds are gradually incorporated into 
words. 

Since babbling is the basis of true speech, 
it should be encouraged. Through practice 
in the use of the muscles of his vocal 
mechanism, the baby gradually develops 
control over them. He is thus better pre- 
pared to master the difficult task of learn- 
ing to say words. 

There are two ways to encourage a baby 
to babble. The first consists of babbling to 
him when he starts to babble. This becomes 
a stimulus for him to babble back to you. 
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The second way to encourage babbling is 
to teach the baby new sound combinations 
to imitate. If, for example, he has been 
saying “da-da-da” over and over again un- 
til he pronounces the letters correctly, give 
him a new model, such as “la-la-la” or 
“ma-ma-ma” to imitate. By adding variety 
to his repertoire of babbling sounds, you 
not only stimulate his interest to continue 
to babble, but you encourage him to de- 
velop the ability to control his vocal mech- 
anism. Thus, learning to talk, later, will be 
much easier than it would have been, had 
he only a limited foundation to build on. 

The more different sounds the baby can 
make, the greater variety there will be in his 
play speech and the longer he will use it to 
amuse himself. Listen to a baby’s babbling 
and you will soon be convinced that he is 
enjoying himself thoroughly as he laughs 
at the sounds he makes. 


_ BASIC POINTS IN CHAPTER 9 


1. Maturation lays the foundations for 
body control early in babyhood. 

2. Development of body control through 
maturation follows a predictable pat- 
tern from head to foot and from trunk 
to extremities. 


3. Readiness to learn can be determined ~ 


by applying three criteria: desire to 
learn, how long the desire is sustained, 
and what learning occurs when oppor- 
tunities are given. 

4. Proper timing of learning is important 
if unfavorable attitudes toward learn- 
ing are to be ayoided. 


baby must have opportunities to learn 
the necessary skills. 


5, If body control is to be acquired, the . 


6. The best way for a baby to learn body 
control is by guidance and supervision 
by an adult. 

7. Hand preference is largely the result 

of training rather than heredity and 

can, therefore, usually be controlled, 

Control of the organs of elimination 

follows a pattern that can seriously be 

interfered with by forced training. 

9. Crying and gestures are the most valu- 
able forms of communication the baby 
is capable of using. 

10. Babbling or play speech is not a form 

of communication but it is a valuable 
preliminary to learning to speak. 
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For Discussion 


. Think back to your childhood and try to recall an instance of being 


forced to learn some skill, such as playing the piano. How did it 
affect your attitude and your willingness to practice? 


. What arguments would you use to try to convince a young mother 


that her baby was ready to learn some skill for which he is showing 
an interest and that it was unfair to the baby to put obstacles in his 
way? 


. What occupations can you name where left-handedness might be a 


handicap? In what social situation is left-handedness a handicap? 


. Why do scoldings and punishments for lapses delay toilet training 


while a calm attitude speeds it up? 


. Why do parents usually have a more tolerant attitude toward the 


crying of a young child than other children have? 


Suggested Activities 


. Try sitting, standing, and walking with your feet, legs, and arms in 


positions characteristic of a baby just learning to sit, stand, and walk. 
Then turn your body slightly to look at some object in the room. How 
does this affect balance? 


. Apply the three criteria of readiness to learn a skill, such as throw- 


ing balls, to a toddler you know. Which of these gives you the great- 
est confidence that he is ready to learn and why? 


. Keep a record for two or three days of how long a baby plays with 


several of his toys. Then show him new ways to play with them. After 
he sees what you do, time him again for two or three days to see if 
his playtime increases. 


. Collect information from parents of young children about the ages 


at which they started toilet training, the methods they used, and 
the success or failure they have met. Analyze each technique crit- 
ically to see if this gives you a clue to the parents’ successes or 
failures. 


. Listen to the babbling sounds made by a baby. Then list common 


words that can be built up from these sounds. 


Chapter 10. 
Chapter 11. 
Chapter 12. 


Chapter 13. 


PART Ill 


Facts About Physical Growth 
Learning Skills 
Mealtime and Bedtime Problems 


The Child and his Clothes 


Child 
Grows 
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Chapter 10 


Facts About Physical Growth 


The slow growth that begins after the 
baby’s first birthday continues throughout 
childhood until the growth spurt of puberty 
begins — about two years before the child 
becomes an adolescent. This, of course, 
does not mean that the child does not 
grow; but the growth is more internal than 
external. The different internal organs, such 
as the heart, the lungs, and the digestive 
system, now take their turn in rapid growth 
while height and weight increase at a 
slower rate. 


Effects of Slow Growth 

Whenever growth is slow, there is less 
need for sleep and food than there is when 
growth is rapid. As a result, the young 
child’s food and sleep requirements are far 
less, in proportion to the size of his body, 
than are the requirements for a baby. The 
more active the child is, the greater, of 
course, will be his sleep and food require- 
ments. 

As a result of the slow-down of growth 
that normally accompanies the early years 
of childhood, the child is very energetic 
and active. He wants to be on the go all the 
time — running, climbing, and jumping. In 
fact, if he does not have an opportunity for 


activity, as happens on rainy days when he 
cannot go outdoors to play, he becomes 
restless, bored, and fretful. 

Another important aspect of slow physi- 
cal growth is the effect it has on the young 
child’s disposition. Because he does not 
suffer from fatigue and hunger, as the baby 
does when he is growing rapidly, the young 
child is usually cheerful and happy. When 
he is grumpy, disagreeable, fretful, or 
whiny, it is due not to his growth but to 
other causes. 


Growth in Height and Weight 

Young children increase in height at the 
rate of approximately three to five inches 
a year and, in weight, at approximately the 
same rate. The chart on page 161 gives the 
ages at which most babies and young chil- 
dren reach certain heights and weights. Of 
course, each baby and each child grows in 
his own individual way, but they all fol- 
low a similar pattern. 

Note that, in the case of gain in height, 
the young child’s gain of eleven to twelve 
inches between the ages of two and six 
years is at a much slower rate than a simi- 
lar gain during the first two years of life. 
Gains in weight are likewise at a slow rate 
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Because energy formerly expended Each child grows in his own individ- 
in grewth is now available, the child ual way, but they all follow a simi- 
is very energetic and active — run- lar pattern, (See the following 
ning, climbing, and jumping all of chart.) 

the time. 


* At birth—20 ee 
` * At 2 years—32 to 34 inches 
* At6 years—43 fo 45 inches 
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in childhood. The baby who has tripled his 
weight in the first year of life is only six 
times as heavy as he was at birth when he 


reaches his sixth birthday! In spite of this 


gain of several pounds annually, the young 
child looks thinner than he did in baby- 
hood. In fact, many young children actually 
look scrawny by the time they are old 
enough to go to school. 

There are two reasons for the appear- 
ance of scrawniness as children grow older. 

First, the rate of increase in height is 
obviously greater than the rate of increase 
in weight. Three inches added to a body 
that is already thirty-two to thirty-four 
inches tall shows up more clearly than three 
pounds added to a body that is twenty-four 
or twenty-five pounds in weight. Having to 
distribute this small weight gain over the 
whole body that is elongated by three or 
more inches means that it will be spread 
so thin that it will not even be apparent. 

Second, the weight increases in child- 
hood come more from the growth of bones 
and muscles than from fatty tissues. In 
babyhood, by contrast, weight increases 
come more from fatty tissues than from 
bones and muscles. 


Concern About Slow Increases 

It is quite understandable that parents 
would be concerned when, after watching 
their babies grow literally like little weeds 
during the first year of life, they see little 
or no increase in weight or height for per- 
haps a month or two at a time. It is even 
more understandable that their concern 
would be heightened when they see the 
chubbiness of babyhood giving way to 
lankiness — if not actually scrawniness. 

In their search for what is “wrong,” they 
far too often jump to the conclusion that 
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Every child enjoys eating nourishing 
foods when they are given to him in 
a calm, pleasant, and friendly way. 


the source of the trouble is to be found in 
the child’s decreased appetite and de- 
creased food intake. They are then likely to 
start a crusade to fatten him up. As will be 
pointed out in Chapter 12, many of the eat- 
ing problems of children have their origin 
in such parental behavior. 

Parents do not limit their concern to 
trying to force him to eat more. They are 
equally insistent that he must have more 
rest and sleep. Furthermore, they believe 
that the child who looks thin will be more 
susceptible to disease and, consequently, 
one of their arguments about taking naps 
and going to bed earlier is that it will ward 
off the possibility of serious illness. Just as 
many eating problems have their origin in 
parental ignorance of the natural pattern of 
physical growth in childhood, so many 
sleep problems originate in that way. (See 
Chapter 12.) 


The young child’s size is not impor- 
tant to him as long as his friends 
accept him. 


Individual Differences in Body Growth 


In spite of the fact that all children fol- 
low a predictable pattern in growth, there 
are variations at every age. These varia- 
tions are greater in weight than in height. 
It is, for example, more unusual than usual 
for variations in height to be more than two 
inches taller or shorter than the average for 
children of a given age, while variations 
of five to ten pounds in weight are quite 
common. Children who vary in weight are 
more likely to be above the average for 
their ages than to be below average. 

The reason for this difference in varia- 
tions in height and weight is that weight 
is more subject to environmental influences 
than is height. Parental concern about slow 
growth that leads to forced feeding will 
have little effect on the child’s height but 
marked effect on his weight. The reason for 
this is that height is controlled more by 
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heredity than by environmental influences, 
while the reverse is true for weight. 

There are, unfortunately, too many 
young children today who are overweight, 
even to the point of having flabby fat or 
being obese. They may be twenty to thirty 
or more percent heavier than they should 
be for their ages. In the past, obesity in 
children, as in adults, was blamed on the 
glands. It was explained that the obese 
person had glandular trouble — an implica- 
tion that there was nothing he could do 
about his overweight condition. 

Today it is a scientifically proved fact 
that few cases of obesity can be blamed on 
the glands, and that most are the result 
of overeating, especially overeating of 
starches and sweets. In some cases this 
may be due to faulty eating habits of the 
entire family. However, in most cases, there 
is evidence that obese children are the 
product of overanxious parents — especially 
mothers — who have encouraged or forced 
their children to overeat in the hopes of 
fattening them up as they outgrow their 
babyish chubbiness. 

Many variations in body size are pre- 
dictable. Boys, at every age from birth to 
puberty, tend to be taller and heavier than 
girls. Children whose parentage is from 
southern European or Asiatic stock are 
smaller than those of the northern Euro- 
pean countries. Bright children grow larger 
than dull children at an earlier age. Be- 
cause of the better medical care and nu- 
trition children of the middle and upper 
socioeconomic groups have had since birth, 
they are slightly larger than children of less 
favored socioeconomic groups. 

The greatest variations in size that can 
be predicted for children is to be found in 
children of different body builds. These 
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variations are mainly in weight rather than 
in height. Children who have a tendency 
to have squatty bodies weigh more than 
children with long, slender bodies and 
long, slender bones. Similarly, children who 
have heavy, hard, and rectangular bodies 
weigh more than those with long, slender 
bodies and they might even weigh more 
than children with squatty bodies because 
of the weight of their bone and muscle 
tissues. However, they would look more 
slender than the squatty children whose 
weight comes mainly from fat tissue. 


Concern About Variations in Size 

Variations in size are a concern to both 
the child and his parents. Parents are dis- 
turbed if the child is shorter than his age- 
mates but pleased if he is taller. They look 
upon shortness as an indication of poor 
health which is stunting their child’s 
growth. They feel much the same way if he 
is thinner. On the other hand, they are 
pleased if their child is chubby. If he tends 
to be obese, they claim that he will out- 
grow his baby fat as he gets older. 

To a young child, variations in size be- 
come a source of concern only if his play- 
mates or adults outside the home comment 
on these variations. If their comments are 
favorable, he is pleased; if unfavorable, he 
becomes angry and resentful. Should adults 
say that he “looks so well and healthy” if 
he is chubby he will be pleased until he 
hears a playmate say he “can’t run because 
he is so fat” or until someone nicknames him 
Chubby. 


Body Proportions 

All parts of a young child’s body grow 
but at different rates. As a result, his body 
is still disproportionate as compared with 


an adult body but the disproportions are 
different from those of the top-heavy baby. 
In the head, the forehead region develops 
faster than the lower part of the face. The 
reason for this is the very rapid growth of 
the brain. 

As the young child’s face grows longer, 
he loses his babyish look. However, his fea- 
tures remain small in proportion to the size 
of his head until his baby teeth come out 
and are gradually replaced by his perma- 
nent teeth. Because they are larger in size 
and in number than the baby teeth, they 
give some shape to his jaw. 


Because of the rapid growth of the 
brain, the upper part of a child's 
head develops faster than does the 
lower part. 


The trunk not only lengthens but it grows 
broader in the early years of childhood. 
The trunk of a six-year-old, for example, is 
twice as long and twice as wide as it was 
at birth. It appears even longer than it is 
because the young child develops a neck. 
At the same time, the sloping shoulders 
that seemed to blend into the short, stocky 
neck become broader and more firmly 
molded. The lower part of the trunk like- 
wise changes and a waistline begins to ap- 
pear. The sacklike trunk of the baby, with 
its bulging abdomen, is then gradually re- 
placed by a cone-shaped trunk. 


The young child’s hands remain so 
small that he not only has trouble 
in throwing a ball but in catching it 
and holding it when he does catch 
it. 
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The arms which, at birth, were propor- 
tionately longer than the legs, are sixty to 
seventy-five percent longer when the child 
is two years old than they were at birth. 
By the time he is six years old, they are 
nearly fifty percent longer than they were 
when he was two, Furthermore, because the 
muscles grow at a much slower rate, ‘his 
arms are shapeless and spindly. This gives 
the young child an all arms look. While the 
palms of his hands grow larger and broad- 
er, his fingers remain short and stubby, 
making his hand appear to be much too 
small for his arms. 

The proportionately too small legs of a 
baby grow during childhood, but at a 
slower rate than his arms, However, they 
look longer than they actually are because 
they straighten out, especially at the knees 
and they are thin and spindly. The feet 
grow broader and longer, though the toes 
are proportionately too short for the rest of 
the foot. The young child’s foot is flat, with 
no semblance of arch to it. Therefore, it 
looks larger than it actually is. 


Significance of Body Proportions 

The effects of the disproportions of the 
young child’s body are very far-reaching. 
What appears to be clumsiness in young 
children is not always traceable to poor 
muscular control. Instead, part of the 
trouble can be traced to the fact that too 
much weight is in the upper part of the 
body. However, with each passing year the 
body proportions improve, and this elimi- 
nates some of the problems of clumsiness. 
Because the young child’s hands remain 
small and the muscles weak, he cannot play 
as he will later. When, for example, a child 
tries to throw or catch a ball, he finds that 
he not only has trouble in throwing it 


As the child loses his baby teeth, 
the gap in his jaw is likely to ap- 
pear homely. 
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straight but he also has trouble in holding 
onto it when he does catch it. A big ball 
is easier for a young child to catch than a 
small ball, but it is harder for him to hold 
onto once he catches it than a smaller ball 
because his hands are so small that he 
cannot get a good grip on it. 
Unquestionably the most significant fact 
about changes in proportions in the early 
years of childhood is that it tends to make 
children homely. The long spindly legs and 
arms and the facial features too small for 
the size of the head are very remote from 
the standards of beauty used in judging an 
adult body. As the child begins to lose his 
baby teeth, the gaps in his jaws are homely 
but the matter is not corrected when a per- 
manent tooth comes in; it is proportionately 
much too large for the other teeth—the 
remaining baby teeth — and for the small, 


childish lips. 


From the parent’s angle, this change in 
appearance is so remote from the appear- 
ance of their dream child that they try to 
improve the child's looks by constant atten- 
tion to his grooming and by insisting that 
he wear clothes that will camouflage his 
homeliness. Just as a baby is irritated when 
his movements are hampered by restrictive 
clothing, so is the young child when he is 
constantly told to keep clean and not hurt 
his good clothes. 


Bones, Fat, and Muscles 

The hardening, or ossification, of the 
bones begins shortly after birth and ends 
just before puberty. If the young child has 
adequate vitamin D from his diet, sunlight, 
and vitamin supplements, his bones will 
harden as the weight of his body increases. 
If, on the other hand, he suffers from a de- 
ficiency of vitamin D, he is likely to have 
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For vitamin D the young child should have sunlight as well as an adequate 
diet so that his bones will harden as his body weight increases. 


bowed legs and other skeletal deficiencies. 

Tn the early part of childhood, the bones 
are still soft enough that, if they are broken, 
they will mend quickly and without per- 
manent damage to the area where the bone 
was broken. The more serious consequence 
of soft bones is that they can easily be 
misshapen. When, for example, the child is 
sitting on a large chair, made to fit the 
proportions of an adult body, he may find 
it more comfortable to sit in a semi- 
reclining position than to sit up straight. 
Instead of providing him with a chair 
suited to his body size, parents permit him 
to sit with his spine curved which, in time, 
may result in a slight curvature. 

In the early years of childhood, adipose, 
or fatty tissue, develops more rapidly than 
muscle tissues. The child with a chubby 
body has more fatty tissue than muscle 
tissue, while the reverse is true of the child 


with a heavy, hard body. In children with 
long, slender bodies, neither tissue pre- 
dominates. 

The child with broad, thick muscles has 
more physical strength than the child with 
slender muscles. Girls, at every age, tend to 
have more slender muscles than boys. That 
is why, even in early childhood, girls are 
more agile than boys, while boys have 
slightly more strength than girls of the same 
age. How much energy the child has will 
depend to some extent upon the relation- 
ship between his muscle and fatty tissues. 
The more muscle tissue he has, the more 
energetic he will be. 


Teeth 

Even though most of the child’s twenty 
first or “baby” teeth have cut through their 
gums shortly after babyhood ends, the per- 
manent teeth are already developing rap- 
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idly in his gums. Between the fifth and 
sixth years, the first of the baby teeth to 
cut through his gums will loosen and fall 
out. In time, it will be replaced by a per- 
manent tooth which is larger in size and has 
longer roots. Most children, by the time 
they are ready to enter first grade, have one 
or two permanent teeth and a hole where 
another permanent tooth will soon appear. 

In most cases the order of losing baby 
teeth follows the pattern of cutting those 
teeth. That is, the first baby teeth to cut 
through the gums—the lower front fol- 
lowed by the upper front teeth — will be the 
first to be replaced by the permanent teeth. 
However, the six year molar (first perma- 
nent molar) is usually the first permanent 
tooth to erupt. For a period of a year or 
more the child will be in the toothless stage. 


The child regards losing his baby teeth as 
a sign that he is growing up. Because a 
loose tooth is uncomfortable to use for eat- 
ing, most children play with a tooth that 
has started to loosen in the hope that they 
can pull it out sooner than it would come 
out of its own accord. Some parents even 
cooperate with the child to the extent of 
tying a string on the loose tooth and attach- 
ing the string to a door. A quick slamming 
of the door removes the tooth almost pain- 
lessly. This is not a wise practice. 

There are two serious consequences of 
interfering with the natural pattern by pre- 
mature removal of the baby teeth. 

First, there is a chance that the adjacent 
teeth will shift position slightly while wait- 
ing for the permanent tooth to erupt. When 
this happens, there is not enough room for 
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His natural pride in his new teeth 
should be encouraged in a youngster 
so that he will protect and care for 
them properly. 


the permanent tooth to come in straight so 
it comes in crooked, often overlapping the 
adjacent tooth. 

Second, it encourages the child to lisp for 
a longer time than he would were he to 
allow his baby tooth to remain until the 
permanent tooth is ready to replace it. 
Lisping will be discussed in Chapter 11. 

Only in the case of permanent teeth 
which come into the gums in areas where 
there have been no baby teeth — there are 
thirty-two permanent teeth to replace the 
twenty baby teeth — will there be any real 
discomfort from teething. If any real teeth- 
ing problems develop during the eruption 
of permanent teeth, they will be found at 
the end of childhood and the beginning of 
adolescence, as the last of the permanent 
teeth come in. 


Illness is more common in the pre- 
school child than it is in the baby. 
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Many parents notice that their children 
become fretful and irritable just about the 
time they begin to get their permanent 
teeth. They attribute this to teething just as 
they did when the children were babies. 
Because, except for the six year molars, the 
first permanent teeth to cut through are re- 
placements of teeth where the gums are 
already pierced, it is obvious that teething 
is not the cause of their irritability. Instead, 
it may stem from the adjustment problems 
they must make at school. Young children 
who have had few contacts with people out- 
side the home and who find school a fright- 
ening if not a terrifying experience are 
understandably cross, cranky, and gen- 
erally hard to live with. They eat and sleep 
less well because of nervous tension and 
this further increases their irritability. Thus, 
while changes in disposition come at the 
same time as the child is getting his per- 
manent teeth, they are parallel but usually 
unrelated phenomena. 


Children’s Diseases 

Even for healthy children, illness in the 
preschool years is more common than it will 
be as the child grows older and even more 
common, though far less serious, than it is 
in babyhood. The reason for the more fre- 
quent illness in early childhood than in 
babyhood is that the baby can be better 
supervised in his activities than the young 
child can, especially when he is playing 
outdoors with other children, If, for ex- 
ample, the toddler is walking on the: street 
with his mother, she can steer him away 
from puddles of water. When, on the other 
hand, the young child is playing with his 
friends, if one suggests it would be fun to 
jump over the puddles, he may land in 
the middle of a puddle, get wet feet, and 
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‘accompanied by congested noses 
ches) 

‘respiratory disturbances (sore 

ts, coughs, and wheezing) 

‘ointestinal disturbances (stomach 

ches, vomiting, constipation, and diar- 

thea) re 

Contagious diseases 

‘pox, German measles) 


(measles, chicken 


not change his shoes or socks until he re- 
turns home an hour or more later. The next 
morning he has a sniffe or a sore throat, 

Illnesses in childhood need not be seri- 
ous if the child is in a good physical condi- 
tion and if prompt attention is given to any 
sign of illness by his parents. Most parents, 
having discovered how quickly a minor ail- 
ment turned into a high fever or other dis- 
turbing symptoms when the child was a 
baby, tend to be cautious — sometimes over- 

cautious. 

The preceding chart shows the com- 
mon illnesses of early childhood in the 
order of frequency of occurrence. Note how 
common the simple colds, respiratory ill- 
nesses, and digestive upsets are as compared 
with the contagious diseases. In a family 
where there are no older children, the 
young child is less likely to contract a dis- 
ease like measles or chicken pox than he is 
when he goes to school. 

While few young children escape illness, 
some seem to have more than their fair 
share. These children are often referred to 
as illness-prone. There are many reasons for 
illness-proneness in childhood. Some chil- 
dren are not as healthy as others either 
because of poor heredity conditions or poor 


Common Ilinesses of Early Childhood 


* Diseased tonsils and adenoids 

* Allergic reactions {skin rashes, hives, 
asthma) 

* Heart diseases 

* Tuberculosis > 

* Rheumatic fever 

* Cancer (especially leukemia) 


physical care from the time of birth. More 
young children, it has been found, who 
have a series of illnesses come from homes 
where nutritional requirements are not met 
and where parental care is poor than is 
true of those of more favorable home en- 
vironments. Girls are less often ill than 
boys. This is not because girls are healthier 
and stronger than boys but, rather, because 
boys do more foolish things than girls. They 
will, for example, not wear rubbers when it 
rains because they do not want other boys 
to think they are sissies. 

Many young children who seem to have 
more than their due share of illnesses are 
not actually ill—they just imagine that 
they are. Such children have discovered, 
from past experiences, that they can get 
more attention and can better avoid doing 
things they do not want to do when they 
are ill than when they are well. When, 
therefore, they are faced with doing some- 
thing they do not want to do, as going to 
nursery school or kindergarten if they do 
not want to go, they complain that they 
do not feel well. 

Imaginary illness is far less common in 
young children than in older but it is com- 
mon enough to be serious. Furthermore, if 
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Entertainment which will keep the sick child quiet can often hasten his re- 


cuperation period. 


it starts in early childhood, it can and often 
does develop into a serious problem as the 
child grows older. Many of the school 
phobias of children where they refuse to go 
to school or where they have serious emo- 
tional outbursts accompanied by vomiting 
and other physical symptoms of illness, 
originate from imaginary illnesses in early 
childhood. 


Hospitalization of Children 

There is a growing tendency to send chil- 
dren to a hospital — either a hospital lim- 
ited to the care of children or a special 
section of a general hospital — whenever 
the doctor feels that special care is needed 
or when he is afraid that a minor illness 
may develop into a more serious one. 

Then, too, with the necessity for many 
young children to have their tonsils and 
adenoids removed because of their diseased 
condition, a short stay in the hospital for 
surgery is essential. Should the child have 


an accident which results in a broken bone 
or cuts that require stitches, many doctors 
require the child to remain in the hospital 
for twenty-four hours or more until they are 
sure the child has recovered from the shock 
of the accident or until the possibility of 
infection has passed. Few American chil- 
dren of today can expect to escape going to 
the hospital, even for only an overnight 
stay, before they reach the school age. 
To most children, going to the hospital is 
a frightening if not a terrifying experience. 
This is due, in part, to their fear of being 
away from the familiar surroundings of the 
home and from their parents and, in part, 
to the fact that they have heard or seen on 
TV, in comics, or in the movies doctors and 
nurses who seem to be cutting up people. 
Because fear can interfere with the bene- 
fits of the treatment the child can get in a 
hospital, most parents of today are permit- 
ted or urged to spend time with the child 
in the hospital until he becomes accustomed 
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to the routine treatment he will receive 
there. Other common ways of meeting the 
fear problem consist of telling the child 
what to expect in the way of routine care 
while he is in the hospital and of putting 
him in a ward or a semi-private room 
where he will have the companionship of 
other children. 

Should the child need special care which 
will require being in a private room, one 
parent should arrange to stay with the child 
continuously until it is apparent that the 
child has adjusted well enough to the 
strangeness of the hospital not to be emo- 
tionally disturbed if the parent leaves for 
a short time. 


Psychological Effects of Illness 

The psychological effects of illness are 
often greater and more enduring than the 
physical effects. Illness necessitates a 
change in the young child’s routine. He 
sleeps and wakens when he feels like it, 
whether in the middle of the day or night. 
His environment is restricted to his room. 
He must rest quietly in bed or be propped 
up in a chair, Consequently, his play must 
be restricted to whatever activities he can 
carry on without moving around. 

As a precaution, other children are not 
permitted to play with him, and he must 
rely upon himself or the adults of the house- 
hold for amusement. This break in his 
well-established routine soon becomes mo- 
notonous, and he is likely to become fret- 
ful and irritable. As he recovers, he is 
increasingly annoyed by the restraints 
imposed upon him. 

The child’s attitude changes as illness 
forces a change in his behavior. He de- 
mands more attention than usual; he finds 
that he can have his own way if he frets 
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The psychological effects of an ill- 
ness are offen greater and more 
enduring than the physical effects. 


and cries because his mother is afraid that 
fretting and crying may make him worse; 
and he discovers that naughtiness is not 
punished as it is when he is well. 

If he does not feel well, he is waited on 
and amused. All this adds up to one seri- 
ous fact — namely, that he is being spoiled. 
Even after a short illness, it will take time 
for a young child to return to normal. 


The child who has become spoiled while 
ill will expect to be the center of attention 
when he is well enough to return to the 
play group in the neighborhood or in nur- 
sery school or kindergarten. This will tend 
to make other children refuse to play with 
him because he is so bossy. In addition, 
while he is ill, his playmates may acquire 
new play skills which he has not had an 
opportunity to learn. They may, for ex- 
ample, have learned how to ride tricycles or 
bicycles, how to roller skate, how to play 
cops and robbers, or how to swim. When he 
returns to play with them, after his re- 
covery, he will not know how to play as 
they do. This, added to his bossy attitude, 
will tend to make him an unwelcome mem- 
ber of the play group in which he formerly 
was a happy and well-accepted participant. 


Common Physical Defects 

Physical defects which, in babyhood, 
seemed too trivial to do anything about, 
may become more serious and more handi- 
capping as the child grows older. The child 
may, also, develop some new defects either 
as an aftermath of an illness or an accident. 
On the other hand, some of the defects 
which parents feared were serious may 
clear up as the child grows older, while 
others may be controlled or eliminated by 
medical attention before they become 
serious. 

A child who seemed to have good hear- 
ing or vision as a baby may, as he grows 
older, have trouble with his eyes or ears. As 
his eyeballs grow, defects in vision not 
suspected earlier may appear. Or, good 
hearing in babyhood may give way to par- 
tial deafness as a result of an ear infection 
not treated soon enough to avoid having 
the eardrum ruptured. As the baby’s diet 
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expands, food he formerly did not eat may 
prove to be the source of asthma, hives, or 
other allergic reactions. 

At any age, physical defects are serious, 
both from the physical and from the psycho- 
logical angle. A child who has a physical 
defect that interferes with his activities has 
a special hazard because it deprives him of 
the exercise needed for normal growth 
while, at the same time, making him de- 
pendent on others for help at the age when 
children are especially anxious to learn to 
be independent. It is also serious to have a 
defect that interferes with his ability to be 
active because it deprives him of opportuni- 
ties to be with other children and to play 
the strenuous games they enjoy. 

If the child has a defect that mars his 
attractiveness, such as a slight deformation 
of his lips due to an uncorrected harelip or 
a scar from an accident, it will not bother 
him unless his parents and playmates com- 
ment about it, How they react to it will 
determine how he will react to it. If parents 
are obviously concerned and do all they can 
to camouflage the defect the child will 
become self-conscious about it just as he 
will if his playmates ask him what is the 
matter with his face or refer to his funny 
mouth. On the other hand, if they ignore 
it, so will he. 


Childhood Accidents 

Children have more accidents and more 
serious accidents than babies. The younger 
the child, the more accidents he is likely to 
have. The reason for this is that he is no 
longer as carefully supervised and pro- 
tected as he was when he was a baby nor 
is he as aware of potential dangers and, 
hence, as cautious as he will be as he grows 
older. 
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The young child is more vulnerable 
to accidents because he is anxious 
to show his playmates how daring 
he is. He often pays a heavy price 
for the attention and admiration he 
may obtain, 


Many of the accidents of young children 
occur outside the home instead of in the 
home as they do in babyhood. When a baby 
is outside the home, he is more carefully 
supervised than he is in the home or than 
the young child is outside the home. 

Consider the many potential sources of 
accidents in the home. Then, add to this 
such things as motor-vehicle accidents, falls 
from trees or other high places, injuries on 
roller skates or tricycles, dog bites, and 
many, many others and you will appreciate 
how likely a young child is to have an acci- 
dent, even when his parents feel that they 
haye done all within their power to protect 
him by enclosing their lawn to make a safe 
playground or by checking all play ma- 
terials carefully to make sure they are safe. 

The ages of two to three and five to six 
are the most vulnerable ages. In the case of 
the two-to-three-year old, the child is just 
beginning to play outside the home with 
other children and to have less supervision 


than he formerly had when he was out- 
doors. In the case of the five-to-six-year 
old, the child is anxious to show his play- 
mates how daring he is, hoping in this way 
to win their attention and favor. When he 
rides a bicycle, for example, he is not satis- 
fied to ride—he wants to stunt. He will 
stand up instead of sitting on the seat, ride 
with only one or neither hand on the 
handle bars, or he may try to ride back- 
wards as he has seen professional cyclists do 
in the circus, This, of course, is done to 
win the admiration of his friends, but he 
often pays a heavy price for this attention 
and admiration by an accident of varying 
degrees of seriousness. Boys have more 
accidents and more serious accidents than 
girls. 

Parents are often to blame for making 
their children accident-prone by being so 
strict and restrictive that their children get 
into trouble as a means of asserting their 
independence. Parents who are inconsistent 
in their discipline — granting privileges one 
day which they prohibit the next — cause 
accident-proneness in children because the 
children are confused about what they 
should or should not do, As a general rule, 
one can say that children who are the most 
trouble to their parents are likely to have 
the most accidents. They are using dis- 
obedience as a form of revenge for what 
they regard as unfair treatment, and this 
disobedience often leads to accidents. 

Accidents can affect any part of a young 
child’s body but by far the most common 
area to be hurt is the head. The next most 
common part to be injured is the arms, 
while the trunk and legs are least likely to 
be injured in accidents. The diagram on 
page 175 shows the areas of the young 
child’s body most often injured in nonfatal 
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Parts of a young child’s body most 
often injured in 1,000 nonfatal acci- 
dents as reported to the Bureau of 
Child Health of New York City. 
Data compiled by H. Jacobziner, 
“Accidents —a major child health 
problem,” Journal of Pediatrics, 
1955, vol. 46, pp. 419-436, 
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accidents as reported to the Bureau of 
Child Health of New York City. 

Even though accidents are nonfatal and 
even though they may not leave any per- 
manent scars or defects, they always leave 
psychological scars of greater or lesser 
severity. After an accident, the child be- 
comes more cautious and timid in the pres- 
ence of new people, animals, objects, or 
environments. This, of course, is all to the 
good because it curbs some of the adven- 
turesomeness that leads to accidents. But, 
if the child has many accidents with only 
short time intervals between them, his ti- 
midity becomes generalized and he loses 
confidence in himself in any situation, In 
time, this leads to a timid child—a child 
who is literally afraid of his shadow. This 
can and often does lead to a withdrawn 
type of personality — a personality that 
rarely leads to successful achievements in 


life. 


BASIC POINTS IN CHAPTER 10 


1. Growth in childhood is at a slow rate 
and this influences the child's eating, 
sleeping, and energy output. 

In childhood, the rate of growth in 

height is greater than the growth in 

weight with the result that the child be- 
gins to have a scrawny look, 

3. Children vary in weight more than in 
height. ’ 

4. There are changes in proportions in all 
parts of the body during the early years 
of childhood but these changes come 

, at different rates. 

5. Bones, fat, and muscles’ grow at differ- 

ent rates during childhood. 


6. Permanent teeth begin to erupt at about 
the time the child is ready to enter first 
grade but they cause few of the physi- 
cal discomforts associated with the 
eruption of baby teeth. 

7. Illness is more common in early child: 

hood than in babyhood but less serious. 

Hospitalization of a young child is often 

an emotionally disturbing experience 

that can delay his recovery, 

The psychological effects of illness are 

often more serious and more prolonged 

than the physical effects. 

10. Many physical defects are the result of 

accidents, and these more often leave 
psychological than physical scars. 
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For Discussion 


. With the modern medical trend toward encouraging adults to lose 


weight, why do many parents become concerned when their children 
lose their baby fat and begin to be slender? 


. Suggest practical ways of dealing with the self-consciousness that 


accompanies being overweight, underweight, shorter, or taller than 
other children of the same age? 


. What adjustments must a child make at about the time he gets his 


first permanent teeth that lead to reactions similar to those he experi- 
ences when he cuts his baby teeth? 


. What types of situations does the young child try to avoid by com- 


plaining that he doesn’t feel well? Give several specific examples. 


. When a child is small for his age, should he be encouraged to play 


with children of his own age or with children of his own size, even 
though they may be younger than he? Give reasons for your answer. 


Suggested Activities 


. Observe a group of young children and try to classify their body 


builds as squatty; long and slender; or heavy, hard, and rectangular. 


. Observe how young children throw and catch balls. What relation- 


ship do you note between their skills in these activities and the size 
of their hands? 

Analyze the facial features of a young child as compared with the 
same features of an adult. Which seem proportionately too big and 
which proportionately too small for the child’s face? 


. Act as a volunteer in a children’s hospital, helping to entertain sick 


children, Study their reactions to being in a hospital when they are 
in a ward, in a semi-private room, and in a private room. 


. Make a list of home remedies you have heard of for such common 


childish ailments as colds, croup, hives, sties, stomach aches, etc. 
Then check in some handbook for parents, such as Dr. Spock's Baby 
and Child Care, to see what the modern medical treatment for these 
same ailments is, 
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Chapter 11 


Learning Skills 


A skill is a series of movements involving 
the coordination of nerves and muscles 
which has been learned through repeated 
practice. When a skill is well learned, the 
body will carry out the activities in an 
automatic, machine-like manner without 
conscious attention to the acts by the in- 
dividual. No child is born with skills: they 
must be learned. 

In spite of the time and effort needed to 
learn skills, it is important that the child do 
so. Skills make him independent of adult 
aid and they enable him to amuse himself 
without having to rely upon others to do 
so. Even more important, skills are essen- 
tial to the child’s socialization. As social 
contacts between children are mainly lim- 
ited to play, the child who lacks the skills 
needed to play with other children will find 
himself an unwelcome member of the play 
group. 

Unquestionably the most valuable asset 
of skills is the effect they have on the child’s 
personality. Every child judges himself by 
how he compares with other children in 
the things he does. If he can ride a tricycle 
better than they can, throw a ball further, 
or draw a picture that other children or 
adults admire, it gives him a feeling of self- 
importance and self-confidence. If, on the 


other hand, he is clumsy and awkward in 
doing things his agemates do with skill and 
ease, how can he feel that he is anything 
but inferior to them? 


Childhood — The Golden Age 
to Learn Skills 

Early childhood has been called the 
golden age for acquiring skills — the ideal 
time to learn to do as many things as pos- 
sible. Acquiring skills is fun for a child, 
and he enjoys the constant repetition 
needed for learning. He is fearless as com- 
pared with older children and is willing to 
try anything. Furthermore, he has no con- 
flicting skills to interfere with the new ones, 
and this makes it easier for him to learn. 

Only the simple skills, however, should be 
learned during early childhood. They are 
the foundations for the finer skills. Until 
they are well mastered, it will be impossible 
for the child to learn the skills required for 
finer muscle coordination. It is a case of 
“Jearning to walk before learning to run.” 

No child, for example, can be expected 
to learn to write with a pencil until he has 
learned to control his arm and hand mus- 
cles through months of practice in scrib- 
bling, drawing, and painting with the use 
of crayons, paints, and pencils. 
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Shelton from Monkmeyer 


Unless a child has the necessary 
skills to play with other children, 
he will be deprived of the oppor- 
tunities to learn how to get along 
with other children, 


Essentials in Learning Skills 

There are six important essentials to 
learning a skill, not one of which can be 
ignored if the skill is to be learned suc- 
cessfully. These essentials are shown in the 
chart on page 179. 

As was stressed earlier (see pages 146- 
147) a child cannot learn until his mind 
and body have matured enough for him to 
learn. Nor will wanting to learn be enough. 
He must have opportunities to practice the 
skill until he has mastered it. There is an 
old saying that “Practice makes perfect.” 
This is true only if the child practices under 
guidance and supervision to insure that he 
is practicing in the right way and only if 
he is imitating a good model. 

Even a good model is not enough unless 
he has guidance in how to imitate this 
model. A child learns to do things by 

watching others and by imitating what they 


~ Poen tyn 
Rudy Schulze 


Only the simple skills should be 
learned in early childhood as 
background for the finer skills. 


Guidance and supervision to make 
sure that he is learning in the right 
way is an essential to leaming. 


Simons from Monkmeyer 


1. Readiness to learn 
2. -A strong desire to learn 
3. Opportunities to practice 
4. A good model to imitate 


do. He cannot at first copy perfectly the 
movements made by another person, and 
he may not even see just how the move- 
ments are made, especially if the person he 
is copying moves too quickly. 

If, however, the person he is trying to 
copy moves slowly, and if he is checked 
when he imitates any movement incorrectly, 
the child will then know how to proceed to 
train his body to make similar movements. 

Because children learn by imitation, it is 
essential that the adult he uses as a model 
be as good as possible. A poor start, result- 
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"5. Practice until the skill is well learned 


6. Guidance and supervision to insure prac- ns 


| tice of the right type 


i 


ing from imitating a poor model, may mean 
a poorly learned skill, or it may necessitate 
relearning the entire skill. It is just as easy 
for a child to imitate a good model as a 
poor one, but it is not easy for him to re- 
learn if he gets started in the wrong way. 
How important a good model is, espe- 
cially when combined with guidance and 
supervision until the model is imitated 
correctly, may be seen in play skills. Most 
young children learn their play skills from 
imitating other children and without guid- 
ance. As a result, they often develop skills 


A child learns to do things by watching others and by imitating what they do. 
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Dorothy Reed from Monkmeyer 


Most children learn their play skills 
from imitating other children and 
without guidance. 


in the wrong way which keeps them from 
becoming champions as they grow older. 
It is a case of the “blind leading the blind.” 


Common Skills in Childhood 

In every cultural group, there are certain 
skills a child is expected to learn at certain 
ages. These are called developmental tasks 
—learned activities appropriate for the 
child’s level of development. The cultural 
group sets these learning tasks on the basis 
of knowledge that most children are cap- 
able of learning them at given ages. It also 
sets them on the basis of knowledge that 
they are essential to more complex skills 


Phoebe Dunn from DPI 


Some of the new skills learned, 
such as how to form letters, are 
based on simpler skills learned ear- 
lier, such as scribbling. 


the child will need as he grows older and, 
consequently, be expected to learn as soon 
as he needs them. 

While every culture has its own develop- 
mental tasks, those in the American culture 
are similar for all children of given ages. 
The child who learns these tasks ahead of 
his agemates gains self-confidence and this 
leads to a healthy personality development. 
By contrast, the child who lags behind his 
agemates fee.s inferior to them — a feeling 
which may and often does develop into an 
inferiority complex. Equally as important is 
the attitude of other children toward the 
child’s skills. If they are superior, other chil- 
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Photos by Hinman 


The hand and leg skills are important learning skills during childhood. 


dren will admire him and choose him as 
their leader. The child with skills inferior 
to those of his agemates not only will not 
be considered for a leadership role but he 
will be lucky if other children will play 
with him. 

Some of the skills learned in childhood 
are carry-overs of skills that were partially 
learned in babyhood. Others are new skills, 
though they may embody simpler skills 
learned earlier. Examples of partially 
learned skills at the end of babyhood are 
self-dressing, self-feeding, self-bathing, and 
control of the organs of elimination. New 
skills, based on simpler skills learned earlier, 
are such things as catching and throwing 


balls based on the skill of rolling them and 
forming letters with a pencil or crayon after 
learning the skill of holding the pencil or 
crayon to scribble. Even by the time the 
child enters school, many of his skills are 
still incompletely learned. 

Skills of childhood can be divided into 
different categories. The most common 
method of categorizing childhood skills is 
to divide them into “hand skills,” “posture 
skills” and “leg skills.” In the charts on 
pages 182 and 183 are given the common 
hand, posture, and leg skills learned by 
American children during the years before 
they enter school. Note how many of these 
are essential to their adjustment to the work 
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COMMON HAND SKILLS OF CHILDHOOD 


Handedness: 
3 to 4 years—shifts from one 
hand to the other 
4 to 6 years—tess shifting each 
successive month 
6 years—predominantly right- or 


left-handed 


Self-feeding: 
2 years—begins to use fork in 
addition to spoon 
3 years—can spread butter or 
jam on bread with knife 


4 years—can cut with knife if ` 


food is soft 
6 years—can cut most meats with 
knife 

Self-dressing: 
2 years—puts on simple garments 
3 to 4 years—can put on more 
difficult garments and manipulate 
simple fasteners, as zippers and 
large buttons 
6 years—dresses self completely, 
even ties bowknot on shoes 

Grooming: 

2 to 3 years—brushes hair with- 
out rumpling it 
3 to 4 years—brushes teeth suc- 
cessfully 
5 years—brushes and combs hair 
successfully 

Self-bathing: 
2 years—washes front of body 
5 to 6 years—tries to shampoo 
hair 
6 to 7 years—washes back and 
neck successfully 


Writing: 
3 to 4 years—prints a few large 
letters 
5 years—prints first name and 
numbers 1 to 5 
6 years—prints entire alphabet 
and numbers 1 to 20 

Copying: 
3 years—copies vertical line and 
triangle 
5 years—copies square 
6 to 7 years—copies diamond 

Ball throwing and catching: 


4 years—tries to throw and catch 

6 years—tair success in throwing 

and catching if ball is large 
Block building: 


2 to 3 years—copies a simple 
model of a tower 

3 years—places blocks in regular 
piles or rows 

4 years—builds 4-block tower 
without model 

5 to 6 years—builds more diffi- 
cult figures J 

Play skills: 


3 to 4 years—cutting, pasting, 
weaving, painting with fingers, 
scribbling with crayon or pencil 
4 to 6 years—hammering, saw- 
ing, painting with coarse brush, 
drawing with crayon or pencil, 
knitting with spool or large nee- 
dle, putting together simple puz- 
zles 


the school will expect of them, to their 
adjustment to being away from the helping 
hands of parents, and to their adjustments 
to playing with other children. 
Furthermore, many of these skills are 
useful in the child’s adjustments to his role 
as a member of the family. Studies of young 
children have shown that they can help in 


” 
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the kitchen by shelling peas or beans, pit- 
ting cherries, hulling strawberries, spread- 
ing bread for sandwiches, setting the table, 
wiping dishes, hanging up and taking down 
the laundry, scraping plates, washing sinks 
and tables, etc. They can empty waste- 
baskets, clean bathtubs and washbowls, 
hang up their clothes, assist in making 


1 COMMON POSTURE AND LEG SKILLS OF CHILDHOOD 


z Posture Skills 


3 to 5 years—stands straight with 
' back upright and abdomen in 
3 to 5 years—sits straight with 
back upright and legs hanging 
from chair (or touching floor if a 
low chair is used) 
Leg Skills 


Walking: 
2 to 3 years—walks sidewise and 
backwards; walks upstairs and 
down with help; stands on one 
foot with help; walks between 
two parallel lines 8 inches apart; 
walks on tiptoe 
5 to 6 years—can balance on a 
i narrow plank 
6 years—walks in time to music 
; Running: 
= 3 to 4 years—runs with few falls 

5 years—plays running games 
Jumping: 

_ 4 years—jumps from height of 12 
` inches; makes standing jump of 
23 to 33 inches 
-5 years—jumps over low obstacles 
5 to 6 years—jumps rope 
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Skipping and hopping: 

3 years—hops with two feet to- 
gether y 
4 to 5 years—skips to music 
6 years—hops on one foot 

Bicycling: 
3 to 4 years—trides tricycle 
6 years—trides bicycle 

Swimming: 
2 years—swimming movements of 
legs 
3 to 4 years—swims simple strokes 
5 to 6 years—dives 

Skating: 
5 to 6 years—roller skates and 
ice skates on two runners 
Stair climbing: 

18 months—climbs up and down 
on all fours 
2 to 3 years—walks up and down 
but holds on 
3 years—walks up and down 
without holding on 
4 years—uses legs alternately in 
walking up or down 


Fonssagrives from Photo Researchers 


Helping to make the beds is often one of the favorite home activities of 
children. 


beds, dust, run the carpet sweeper, or mop 
the floor with a dry mop. 


Cautions About Childhood Skills 

No young child will perform any of these 
skills as well as an adult can, but, through 
constant practice, a child can improve his 
skills. Meanwhile, he will be learning to 
control his muscles so that in time finer and 
more useful skills can be learned, 

A very common mistake many parents 
make is to try to teach young children the 
finer and more complicated skills before the 
child is ready for them. If the child enjoys 
picking out tunes on the piano, many a 
parent will interpret this as a signal to be- 
gin piano lessons. 


A premature plunge into a difficult task 
will fatigue and bore a child. Realizing his 
own limitations will cause him to be dis- 
satisfied and ashamed of his efforts, With 
this unfavorable attitude, he will try less, 
and he may even abandon the task com- 
pletely because he feels it is too difficult for 
him. 

Clumsiness. Many children are clumsy in 
their movements as contrasted with other 
children of the same age. They stumble over 
furniture, trip when going upstairs, fall 
down steps, bump into people, let things 
slip through their fingers and break, and 
in general give the impression of being 
poorly put together or incapable of han- 
dling themselves. 


USDA Photo 


If the child is allowed to have pets, 
he should take the responsibility for 
seeing that they are fed. 


As young children, they probably will not 
become self-conscious about their clumsi- 
ness. But as they grow older, it will be a 
constant source of embarrassment to them. 
They will begin to compare their behavior 
with that of their friends and will then 
realize how far short they fall. Further- 
more, if clumsiness is allowed to persist, it 
will be difficult for the child to take part 
in the games and sports that make up the 
principle play activities of their friends 
when the children are older. 

How to correct clumsiness. Because 
clumsiness is a liability, not only in child- 
hood but also throughout life, every effort 
should be made to overcome any ten- 
dencies in that direction as soon as they 
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Elizabeth Hibbs 


A two-year-old can copy a simple 
block tower. 


become apparent. Even better, efforts can 
be made to forestall clumsiness before it 
gets a head start. This can be done by 
showing the child how to use the different 
muscle teams for a particular activity when 
he first begins to carry out that activity. 

For example, when the young child first 
uses a knife for cutting, he should be shown 
how to use it at the very beginning, and a 
close watch should be kept on him when- 
ever he uses a knife until he uses it cor- 
rectly, It may seem unnecessary to an adult 
to spend time showing a child how to do 
things that he unquestionably will learn to 
do without adult help, but well-learned 
fundamental skills will do much to pave the 
way for good body control later on. 
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E. Vago from Rex 


A five-year-old can brush and comb 
his hair successfully. 


Speech Skills 


Of all skills a child must learn, the most 
difficult is that of speech. This is not alone 
because speaking involves control of the 
finer muscles of the lips, tongue, and vocal 
mechanism, but also because it involves 
learning to associate meanings with the 
words spoken, The centers of the brain that 
control this function—the “association 
area” — mature later than the areas that 
control body movements. Speech is thus a 
motor-mental skill instead of just a motor 
skill. 

Even though the child is maturationally 
unready to learn to speak until his first 
birthday, he has means of communication 


through cries and gestures. (See pages 154 
to 156 for a discussion of how the baby 
uses cries and gestures to communicate his 
needs and wants.) His first words, while in- 
terpreted by parents to mean that he has 
started to talk, are usually parrot speech. 
The baby mimics simple words he has 
heard others use and speaks them correctly 
but there is no indication that he knows 
what they mean. 

Later, should he learn the word “dog” 
and then refer to all animals — cats, horses, 
or lions — as dogs, you can be very certain 
that he has much still to learn about talking. 
Only when he pronounces a word reason- 
ably correctly and associates the right 
meaning with it has he started to master 
the difficult skill of speaking. 

Understanding what others say. When a 
baby first hears words, they are completely 
meaningless to him. In time, he gets some 
idea of what is being said by watching the 
facial expressions of the speaker. A smile on 
the face of the speaker comes to mean ap- 
proval, while an angry look means dis- 
approval. 

Also, words said often enough have a 
familiar sound to the child, but he does not 
actually know what they mean until some 
association is made between the words and 
the people or things they represent. There- 
fore, in talking to a baby or a young child, 
it is essential to teach him word meanings 
by naming things. For example, “cup” be- 
comes a meaningful word when the adult 
points to a cup and pronounces the’ word 
“cup” simultaneously. 

When adults realize that every word they 
use is meaningless to a child until the child 
learns the meaning by association, they will 
appreciate how important it is to the child 
to have help in mastering this difficult task. 


John Y. Dunigan from DPI 


long before he speaks, the baby 
learns to understand what others 
are saying by facial expressions. 


The following chart gives four sugges- 
tions for helping the child to understand 
what other people are‘saying, 

How much does a child comprehend? 
Studies of large groups of babies and young 
children give us some clue as to how much 
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comprehension we can expect at different 
ages. Interpretation of facial expressions 
and gestures begins around the age of three 
months. At six months, the baby should 
recognize his own name, and by the time 
he is a year and a half old, the meaning of 
such simple questions as “Are you sleepy?” 
or “Are you hungry?” should be under- 
stood. Six months later, the child should 
comprehend simple commands, such as 
“Come to dinner” or “Throw me the ball.” 

From the age of two, the child’s compre- 
hension will develop rapidly. At every age, 
however, his comprehension vocabulary 
will be greater than his use vocabulary. 
That is, he will know the meaning of more 
words than he actually uses. How big his 
comprehension vocabulary is, in turn, will 
depend upon how carefully the people who 
are with him help him to learn word 
meanings. 


Tasks in Learning to Talk 

Learning to talk involves three tasks, each 
of which is essential. All are difficult and 
will take time to master. If the young child 
shows some improvement from month to 
month, that is all you can expect of him. 
The chart on page 188 shows the three 
major tasks in learning to speak and the 
usual pattern of development for each of 
these tasks. Because no two children reach 
the same stage of development at the same 
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Major Tasks in Learning to Speak 
* Combining words into sentences 


* Learning to pronounce words 
* Building a vocabulary 
- Nouns (names of people and objects) 
Verbs (action, as "come" and “go’’) 
Adjectives — 
-Pronouns 
Adverbs 


time, it is impossible to give ages at which 
a child will master these tasks. However, 
studies of children have shown that, re- 
gardless of when they master these tasks, 
how they master them is similar for all. A 
child, for example, almost always learns 
nouns and verbs before he learns pro- 
nouns or adverbs. He speaks in one-word 
sentences before he attempts to combine 
several words into a sentence. 

Learning to pronounce words. The first 
task in learning to talk is the very difficult 
skill of pronouncing words correctly. The 
child learns to pronounce his words by 
imitation. This is difficult because, even 
though the child may hear the word cor- 
rectly, he cannot always control his tongue 
and lip muscles well enough to reproduce 
accurately the word he has just heard. 

Because of this difficulty, the child 
should be encouraged to try again and to 
keep on trying until he can say the word 
correctly. Before each trial, it is better to 
repeat the word for him so that he will have 
the correct sound clearly in mind as a 
model to imitate. It may require several 
days of persistent trying on the child’s part, 
with help from the parent, to accomplish 
his goal. 


1 word combined with gestures 
3 to 5 words 

Long, dangling sentences 
Complete sentences 


In learning any new skill, there are cer- 
tain to be errors at first. These errors should 
not be overlooked nor should there be the 
assumption that the child will outgrow 
them in time. Even more serious, they must 
never be encouraged because they are 
cute. They should be corrected early, and 
constant attention should be given by an 
adult to make sure that the child’s errors 
are not repeated often enough to settle into 
a habit. 

Building a vocabulary. The second task 
in learning to talk is, building a vocabulary. 
Children learn words as they need them. 
Nouns are the most useful parts of the 
vocabulary and for that reason are learned 
first. Verbs, especially the action verbs, such 
as “come,” “go,” “give,” and “take,” are 
essential in sentence building and are 
learned almost as quickly as nouns. 

Adjectives to describe likes and dislikes, 
as “nice,” “pretty,” “bad,” and “good,” 
gradually creep into the vocabulary but at 
a slower rate than nouns and verbs. Pro- 
nouns and adjectives are less useful be- 
cause substitutions can be made for them. 
They are usually the last parts of the vo- 
cabulary to be learned. By the age of 
three, however, pronouns, adjectives, and 
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adverbs should be freely used even though 
they are often used incorrectly. 

If the child is helped in this difficult 
task by being encouraged to learn new 
words, he is sure to build up his vocabulary 
rapidly. Unless there is definite evidence 
that a child is mentally dull, a small 
vocabulary means that he needs more help 
and encouragement in talking. 

Combining words into sentences. The 
third task in learning to talk is putting 
words together into sentences. Before he 
actually tries to put words together, he may 
use one-word sentences, in which a gesture 


Many words are completely mean- 
ingless to a child when he first 
hears them. For suggestions on 


ways to aid in teaching a child, see 
the chart on page 187. 
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is combined with a word, generally a noun. 
This expresses a complete thought for him. 
Instead of saying “I want a drink of milk,” 
the baby will say “milk” and point to his 
cup. 

By the eighteenth month, however, most 
young children are putting several words 
together to make sentences. Fhe average 
number of combined words varies from 
three to five. They are usually nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives. Pronouns, prepositions, and 
adverbs are generally omitted. Eventually, 
of course, all parts of speech will creep into 
his sentences, with pronouns the last to 
make their appearance. The average child 
may be using complete sentences when he is 
three years old. 


Errors in Speaking 

Because learning to speak is such a diffi- 
cult skill to master, it is not surprising that 
every child makes mistakes in pronuncia- 
tion, in combining his words into sentences, 
and in associating the right meaning with 
words. While it is true that most children, 
at some time or other, associate wrong 
meaning with words, they are less likely to 
do so than to make grammatical mistakes or 
to mispronounce words. The reason for this 
is that in the association of meanings, motor 
skills play a less important role than mental 
skills. If the child is shown or told what a 
word means, he will usually make the right 
association. However, some children go on 
the assumption that because a word is 
made up of two or more familiar words, he 
knows what it means. A child, for example, 
who knows what “butter” means and also 
what “fly” means may conclude that a 
“butterfly” is a fly made out of butter. 

Because certain words sound alike, even 
though they are spelled differently, it is 
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Baby talk. Baby talk is nothing but mis- 
pronunciation. Its common forms consist 
of omissions of letter or syllables, such as 
“seepy” for “sleepy” and “‘buttfly’’ for 
“butterfly”; substitutions of letters or 
words, such as “dat” for “that and 
“ticktock" for “‘clock'’; and interchanges 
of letters such as “aks'' for ask“ and 
"“bicksit” for “biscuit,” 

ing. Lisping consists of softening the 
„harsh sounds by substituting others for 
them. Occasionally it is the result of some 
malformation of the teeth or absence of 
the front teeth. Thus, Simple Simon" be- 
-comes “Thimple Thimon" and "tree" be- 
comes "twee," 
a Slurring. Slurring is an indistinctness of 
speech that comes from inactivity of the 


lips, tongue, and jaw. The child simply ~ 


does not put forth enough effort to open 
his mouth to ‘let the sounds come out. 
This may result from timidity or laziness 


easy for him to associate the wrong mean- 
ings with them, unless he is corrected. Just 
because “four,” “for,” and “fore” sound 
alike, he assumes that they mean the same 
thing and is confused when they are used 
in different context and have different 
meanings. 

Common errors of pronunciation. The 
most common errors of pronunciation of 
children when learning to talk are baby 
talk, lisping, slurring, stuttering, and 
stammering. What forms they take and 
what causes them are given in the chart at 
the top of this page. 

In the case of baby talk, lisping, and 
slurring, the best procedure to follow is for 
the adult to speak words clearly, distinctly, 


ERRORS IN PRONUNCIATION 


but it more often comes from excitement. 
In an effort to tell something quickly, he 
rushes on headlong with his story. The 
result is a jumble of sounds that no one 
can understand. x 

Stuttering. In stuttering, there is a repeti- 
tion of a letter, a syllable, or even the 
whole word, The most vulnerable age for 

` stuttering to begin is at two and a half 
years; the next most vulnerable age is at 
six years, when the child starts to co to 
school. Stuttering comes from severe emo- 
tional tension. 

Stammering. Stammering is a deadlocking 
of speech, caused by the tightening of the 
vocal muscles resulting from severe emo- 
fional tension. When the muscles relax, 
the sounds flood out in incoherent words, 
Then follows another spasm of stammer- 
ing. Frequently stuttering «nd stammering 
go hand in hand. - 


and slowly so that the child can literally 
hear the sound of every letter in the word. 
A word that is new to the child should be 
repeated several times so that he can get a 
good mental image of its sound. Then the 
child should be given a chance to say it. 
If lisping and slurring are caused by poor 
formation of the teeth and jaws, a dentist 
should be consulted for advice. When slur- 
ring comes from emotional tension and 
excitement, every effort should be made to 
encourage the child to calm down and 
speak slowly. Telling him that you cannot 
understand what he says when he speaks 
so fast is generally enough to make him 
realize how futile it is to rush. Stuttering 
and stammering are too difficult for the 
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1. Skills contribute to the child's inde- 
pendence, his ability to entertain 


himself, his socialization, and his per-` ` 


sonality. 

2. Childhood is the golden age for learn- 
ing skills because they are more easily 
learned then than at any other age. 

3. There are six essentials in learning any 
skill, all of which must be satisfied if 
the skill is to be successfully learned. 

4. The common skills the child is expected 
to learn constitute some of the most 
important developmental tasks of early 
childhood. 

5. When parents expect childen to de- 
velop skills too quickly or too well, 
they dampen the child's motivation to 
learn. i 


untrained person to try to cope with, The 


best procedure to follow is to consult the 


family doctor for his advice. 

Grammatical mistakes. Grammatical mis- 
takes should never be treated lightly, nor 
should there be the false hope that the 
child will outgrow them. The longer he is 
permitted to speak incorrectly, the harder 
it will be to break the habit later. 

Furthermore, the child’s ear will get used 
to hearing wrong word combinations. He 
will therefore not be able to distinguish for 
himself the difference between correct and 
incorrect speech. 

Because young children become intent 
upon something they want to tell you, it is 
usually better to wait until the child fin- 
ishes his sentence before correcting his 
mistakes. This will avoid the development 
of a stubborn, resistant attitude on his part. 
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6. Clumsiness generally comes from limited 

learning opportunities, limited guidance 
in learning, and limited motivation to 
learn. 

7. Speech is a motor-mental skill and, as 

such, is the most difficult skill the child 

must learn. 

Understanding what others say is easier 

than speaking to them, 

9. There are three major tasks in learning 
to speak: learning to pronounce words, 
building a vocabulary, and combining 
words into sentences. 

10. The socialization value of speech is so 
great that a child whose speech is in- 
ferior is handicapped in his socializa- 
tion. 


Social Values of Speech 


Just as a child who is clumsy and awk- 
ward becomes self-conscious and develops 
feelings of personal inadequacy, so does the 
child whose speech is inferior to that of 
his agemates. If he speaks so badly that he 
cannot be understood or if he is unable to 
understand what other people are attempt- 
ing to say to him, he feels cut off from peo- 
ple and lonely. While his parents may be 
able to understand what he says if he talks 
babytalk or if he stutters, other children 
may not. Furthermore, they will tease him 
because he “talks like a baby” or they will 
laugh at his funny speech if he stutters or 
stammers. 

The child who becomes self-conscious 
about his speech soon decides to keep silent 
whenever possible. In time, he develops into 
a nontalker, a silent Sam. This is a distinct 
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social handicap. If he cannot or will not 
contribute his share to what his playmates 
are saying, they will ignore him. In school, 
the child who has developed the habit of 
being a nontalker will give the impression 
that he knows less than he does, 

Because speech plays such an important 


role in the child’s life, no time, effort, or 
guidance should be spared in making it as 
good as possible. And, because any skill 
can best be learned with careful guidance 
by an adult, teaching a child to speak and 
to speak correctly should be one of the 
major responsibilities of his parents, 


For Discussion 


. Why do young children judge themselves in terms of how their skills 
compare with those of other children? 

. What are “developmental tasks”? How can parents use them as guides 
in determining what skills a child should learn and when? 

. How would you try to convince a parent who is afraid to allow her 
child to learn to roller skate that this is unfair to the child, espe- 
cially if most of the other children are roller skating? 

. Why is comprehension of what others say easier than speaking? 

. In what ways may slang and swearing among young children be 
regarded as parrot talk? 


Suggested Activities 


. Observe a child who seems to enjoy being waited on by others, 
From his behavior, do you get any clues as to what might be done to 
motivate him to learn the skills needed for independence? 

. Rate several children of different ages on how successfully they have 
mastered the common play skills of their play group. Then try to 
determine what role their skills play in contributing to their accept- 
ance by their playmates, 

. Observe closely the clumsy behavior of a child. Note what appears 
to be responsible for his clumsiness and see if, through guidance 
and help, you can aid him in overcoming his clumsiness. 

. Select several children who are in the toothless stage — that is, who 
have lost their upper front teeth. Ask them to pronounce words with 
harsh sounds, especially words beginning with “r,” “s,” and “z” Lis- 
ten carefully and report your findings. 

. Make a list of grammatical errors made by several children over a 
period of one week. Then classify these errors according to their 
types. Where do you find the predominance of errors? 
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Chapter 12 


Mealtime and Bedtime Problems 


Little children should naturally eat when 
they are hungry and naturally sleep when 
they are tired. Since this is not always pos- 
sible, problems may arise. When problems 
arise with children, the trouble can often be 
traced to wrong training and unwholesome 
attitudes on the part of the adults who are 
responsible for them. 

Eating and sleeping problems are not an 
overnight development. Most begin during 
the second year of life and grow increas- 
ingly more serious and harder to cope with 
as the child gets older. The reason for this 
is that when a problem arises, emotions are 
aroused in the parents as well as in the 
child. Parents become angry and punitive in 
their attitudes and children, in turn, be- 
come angry, resentful, and stubborn. Only 
when pleasant emotions are associated 
with eating and sleeping will the child treat 
them as normal functions of the body. 


Reasons for Mealtime and 
Bedtime Problems 

One may logically ask, if sleeping and 
eating are functions that are essential to 
survival, why do problems arise? There are 
many reasons, all of which trace their 
origin to the parents. 

First, the parents are unaware of the nor- 
mal pattern of growth of children. Having 
seen their baby literally gobble any food 


offered to him, and then cry for more be- 
fore the next scheduled feeding time, it is 
not surprising that they worry when that 
same baby, several months or a year later, 
plays with his food, spends more time look- 
ing around than eating, becomes more 
choosy about what he will eat, and refuses 
more when his plate is only partially empty. 
Similarly, having seen their baby drop off 
to sleep as soon as he is placed in his crib 
or even while he is still sucking the breast 
or bottle, it bothers parents to have the 
young child lie awake for an hour or more 
after being put to bed and cry for atten- 
tion and companionship. 

It is logical that, in their ignorance of the 
lowered sleep and food requirements as 
body growth slows down, parents would 
conclude that something serious is the mat- 
ter with their child. By treating these new 
and perfectly normal eating and sleeping 
patterns as problems, they usually make 
them into problems. 

Second, the child needs less food and 
sleep, so he can be more choosy. Parents, in 
their zeal to have the child eat a well- 
balanced meal, become concerned when he 
leaves untouched a food they regard essen- 
tial to a well-balanced diet and threaten 
with punishment or bribe him to eat it. 
Studies of nutrition have shown that a bal- 
anced diet at every meal is not essential so 
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long as the balance is maintained within a 
twenty-four-hour period. If they take a little 
milk, for example, at one meal, they 
usually take more to make up for it at the 
next meal. 

In the same way, a balance in sleep re- 
quirements is met w‘thin a twenty-four-hour 
period. The young child who plays through 
his entire nap period will usually drop off 
to sleep as soon as his head touches the bed 
at night and sleep soundly throughout the 
entire night. Like eating, he becomes more 
choosy about when he wants to sleep. 

Third, parents expect adult or near-adult 
behavior too soon. In their zeal to make 
young children more efficient, they nag 
about hurrying up instead of showing them 
how to dress and feed themselves in more 
efficient ways and instead of recognizing 
the fact that a young child is likely to get 
tired and want help in these tasks because 
they are so hard for him to carry out at first. 


A calm attitude and patience on 
the part of the parent will work 
wonders in getting over a problem. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


When a problem arises, emotions 
are aroused on the part of both 
the parent and the child, 
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Regardless of the reason or reasons for 
mealtime and bedtime problems, they all 
have one thing in common — namely, the 
association of unpleasant emotions with 
eating and sleeping. Sometimes these emo- 
tions are very strong with the result that the 
child simply does not have any appetite for 
food or, if he is forced to eat, he quickly 
vomits what he has eaten. In the same way 
his sleep is affected. He is too nervous and 
tense when he gets to bed to be able to 
relax and fall to sleep. Even when the un- 
pleasant emotions are less strong, they have 
an upsetting effect which interferes with 
the child’s eating and sleeping. 

Pleasant emotions, on the other hand, 
associate pleasant meanings with eating 
and sleeping. The child whose meals are 
relatively free of emotional tension enjoys 
his meals and looks forward to them as 
happy family experiences. In the same way, 
he does not put up protests against going 
to bed nor does he disturb the rest of the 
family after he gets to bed. 

This, of course, does not mean that his 
parents should allow him to eat when, how, 
and what he pleases or go to bed when it 
suits his fancy. Instead, they recognize 
that every child has to learn how to eat 
and how to go to sleep with minimum dis- 
turbance to other family members. They 
also recognize that this learning takes time 
and do not expect adult behavior too soon 
nor do they create problem behavior by 
treating normal behavior as if it were prob- 
lem behayior. 


Importance of Good Eating and 
Sleeping Habits 

Good eating and sleeping habits are es- 
sential to good health. Good health, in turn, 
is essential to a good disposition and a 
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Good eating and sleeping habits 
are essential to a good disposition 
and a pleasant personality. 


pleasant personality. A child who does not 
get enough to eat nor enough of the right 
kinds of food has too little energy for 
growth and activity. 

His growth saps his strength, and even 
normal activities will wear him out. As. a 
result, he is constantly fretful, irritable, and 
hard to manage. Nothing pleases him and 
he pleases no one. The child who gets too 
little sleep is an equally difficult and un- 
pleasant child. 

There are two important suggestions to 
ensure the establishment of good habits of 
eating and sleeping. 

First, if parents will convince themselves 
that no child dies of starvation in the pres- 
ence of food or that fatigue will in time 
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drive the child to sleep, no matter how 
strongly he may resist it, it will go a long 
way toward acquiring the necessary out- 
ward calm and attitude of confidence that 
all is well. 

Second, be sure that annoying behavior 
at meals and at bedtime is the start of prob- 
lem behavior, not just normal behavior for 
the child’s age or behavior resulting from 
some unusual circumstance. If parents 
know that all young children are slow 
about self-feeding when they are first learn- 
ing to feed themselves or that they like to 
get out of bed when they are transferred 
from a crib to a youth-sized bed, it will 
help parents to accept such behavior more 
calmly and philosophically. 


Common Eating Problems 
Among Young Children 

There are a number of common eating 
problems among young children that 
should be discussed briefly. Practical meth- 
ods of dealing with them will also be sug- 
gested. Not all these problems, of course, 
will be present in every child’s behavior, 
but few children will escape all of them. 
Furthermore, it is well to be forewarned of 
their possible appearance and to know how 
to diagnose them in their early stages. 

Following is a discussion of the common 
eating problems that often begin between 
the ages of one and two years. Many of 
these develop into full-fledged problems 
within a year or two, unless steps are taken 
to curb them and replace them with more 
desirable patterns of eating. Other eating 
problems do not start until early childhood 
and are the result of new circumstances 
associated with the eating situation. 
Throughout babyhood, for example, food 
is specially prepared for the baby. By the 


time he is two years old, he is expected to 
eat food prepared for the family. This may 
give rise to eating problems that would not 
have developed had he continued to have 
food specially prepared for him. 

Variations in amount eaten. In spite of 
the fact that parents find their desire for 
food varies, they far too often expect their 
child’s desire for food to be so constant 
that he will want to eat the same amount 
of food at every meal. They are then 
concerned when the child eats less than 
they had anticipated. This concern leads 
them to try different methods of getting 
him to eat more. They bribe, threaten, or 
punish, or they tell the child how hurt 
they are that he does not appreciate all the 
time and effort they put into preparing a 
meal they thought he would especially like. 

A young child’s appetite will vary from 
day to day or from meal to meal just as an 
adult’s appetite does. The amount of food 
he wants or needs will depend to a large 
extent upon how he feels at mealtime. If 
he is tired, emotionally upset, excited from 
being in a crowd, suffering from a slight 
cold, or hot and uncomfortable, he cannot 
be expected to be as hungry as if his physi- 
cal and emotional conditions were more 
favorable. 

A good way to determine whether the 
child is getting enough food to meet his 
needs is to observe how he behaves be- 
tween meals. If he is happy and contented, 
all is well, but, if he is fretful, irritable, and 
listless, it may mean that he is hungry. 
Under such circumstances, the doctor 
should be consulted to find out what is 
responsible for the child’s poor appetite. 

If the child is happy and contented be- 
tween meals, the best policy to follow is 
to prepare less food for him or, if he is 
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A young child's appetite will vary from day to day and from meal to meal 


just as an adult’s appetite does. 


eating the same food as the rest of the 
family, place smaller amounts of each food 
on his plate. Then, if he is still hungry after 
finishing what is on his plate, he can be 
offered more. He, however, should make 
the decision as to whether he wants it or 
not and it should not be forced on him. 

Forced feeding. In far too many families 
where there are young children, there is a 
clean plate policy that holds for them but 
not for the older children or adults of the 
family. The child is told that he may not 
leave the table until he cleans his plate, 
or he is bribed to do so by the promise of 
ice cream or candy as soon as he has eaten 
everything on his plate. 


Aside from the fact that a young child 
resents being forced to do something that 
seems unreasonable to him—and it does 
seem unreasonable to have to eat more than 
you want —a child regards it as unfair to 
make him eat everything on his plate while 
an older child or his parents may leave un- 
eaten what they do not want. Only when 
the clean plate policy holds for every mem- 
ber of the family will the young child ac- 
cept it with any degree of cooperation. 

It is far better to throw away food pre- 
pared for a young child than to force him 
to eat it if he revolts. Forced eating is likely 
to build up a dislike for the particular food 
that the child has been forced to eat. In 
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time, this dislike will spread to the whole 
eating situation. The result is that mealtimes 
will be dreaded not only by the child but 
by the whole family. Should a poor appe- 
tite continue for several days, the doctor 
should be consulted. 

Overeating. Encouraging overeating is 
almost as bad as forced feeding. It can soon 
develop into a habit and, like all undesir- 
able habits, it will be difficult to overcome 
when its bad effects become apparent. 

Overeating invariably leads to excess 
weight. A fat child has difficulties in con- 
trolling his body or in moving as fast as his 
thinner companions. Furthermore, fatness 
in time becomes a source of embarrassment 
to a child and he resents being called 
“Fatty” or “Tubby” by his playmates. 

Becoming accustomed to family foods. 
After living on food that is relatively un- 
seasoned for the early years of his life, the 
child often finds that the seasoning of the 
family food “bites his tongue” when he tries 
to eat it. He 1aay also find the family food 
lumpy if he has been allowed to remain on 
sieved or chopped food for too long. 

To appreciate how great a transition it is 
for a young child to go from specially pre- 
pared to family food, the mother should 
taste the two. This will quickly convince 
her that the adjustment must be made 
slowly. This is easy if, in the preparation for 
a family vegetable she takes out a small 
portion for the child before the final flavor- 
ing is added. Similarly, a piece of meat or 
fish can be put aside for the child before 
gravy or sauce is added for the family. 

Under no circumstances should this be 
regarded as a permanent thing. Sooner or 
later, the child must learn to eat what the 
family eats, provided it is wholesome food 
and suitable for the child’s age. But he 


must be given time to make the adjust- 
ment. 

During the meal, a parent can ask him 
if he would like to try some gravy or sauce 
on his meat. Most children are anxious 
enough to do what grown-ups do that they 
will give it a try. If the young child has an 
older brother or sister who is eating what 
the parents eat, he will then want to do 
what they do. 

When a young child rebels against family 
food on the grounds that it is lumpy, that 
too is a relatively easy adjustment to make 
if it is done gradually. This may be done 
by giving him a piece of taffy or a caramel 
as an after-meal treat and showing him how 
to chew it. Once he learns how to chew in 
a pleasant situation, he will not find it 
difficult to transfer his chewing skill to 
meat and other essential foods. 

Food likes and dislikes. Ironical as it 
may seem, many of us prefer the type of 
food that we should eat sparingly and dis- 
like the type of food that we should eat in 
abundance. Such food whims can usually 
be traced to early childhood experiences. 

Scientific studies of taste have shown no 
inborn food dislikes except for food that is 
harmful to the human body. We can there- 
fore assume that the majority of our food 
dislikes are learned. 

Studies of food dislikes among young 
children have shown what gives rise to 
them. The most common cause is being 
forced to eat a certain food or being pun- 
ished for not doing so. Some foods are dis- 
liked because they are badly cooked. Can 
you blame a child for not wanting to eat 
lumpy cereal, watery vegetables, or over- 
cooked meat? Because a child’s sense of 
taste is more highly developed than ours, 
many foods that are palatable to us have 
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Food dislikes may come from fright- 
ening or unpleasant experiences. 


too strong a taste for the child. Salad 
dressings, highly seasoned sauces and fill- 


ings, or highly spiced cakes and pies are _ 


disliked for this reason. 

It is usually rather easy to discover why 
a child dislikes a certain food. Making him 
like it is another story. The most successful 
approach is to present the disliked food to 
him in an attractive, well-cooked form, 
garnished with parsley, watercress, celery 
leaves, lettuce, raisins, or cherries. 

If a child realizes that no one will force 
him to eat a specific food that he rebels 
against, it will go far to break down his 
food dislikes. It may take time for a young 
child who has been forced in the past to 
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eat disliked food to realize that those days 
are over. When he finally does realize it, 
his whole attitude will become more co- 
operative and willing. 

Now, a word of warning about food dis- 
likes. Should a young child persist in re- 
fusing a specific food, or should there be 
evidence of sneezing, hives, or vomiting 
after eating the food, it is very likely that 
he is allergic to it. Under such circum- 
stances, the matter should be reported to 
the doctor at once. 

Strong likes for certain foods are desir- 
able, provided the foods are of the type 
that are good for a child. The more a child 
likes a food, the more readily he will eat it. 
However, if the liking is for food that 
should be eaten only sparingly — such as 
candy, rich desserts, and pastry — parents 
have a real problem to cope with. 

The best way to handle this problem is to 
see to it that the child receives daily a cer- 
tain amount of these foods. The amount 
should be determined by the doctor. 
Under no circumstances should a young 
child be permitted to eat the foods he likes 
as much as he pleases or whenever he 
pleases. 

The seriousness of food likes and dislikes 
is not always comprehended. We do things 
we like and avoid doing things we dislike. 
We react in the same way to food. Little 
children, like adults, are therefore likely to 
eat too much of the foods they like and too 
little of the foods they dislike. This results 
in an unbalanced diet. 

Furthermore, the digestive secretions are 
stimulated when the eater’s attitude is fav- 
orable to the food he is eating and checked 
when the attitude is unfavorable. Digestive 
upsets and vomiting frequently accompany 
the eating of disliked food. Finally, but by 
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no means of least importance, is the fact 
that food likes add greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the meal, while food dislikes make 
the meal an unpleasant experience. 

Table manners. No one should expect a 
young child to have good table manners, 
but they can justifiably expect him to be 
laying their foundations. Every young child 
can be expected to drop food from his fork 
until he has learned how to use it and to 
have meat skid off his plate onto the table 
or floor until he has learned how to hold the 
meat firmly with his fork while cutting it 
with his knife. 

Sloppiness in eating is by no means the 
only aspect of table manners that should be 
corrected as soon as it appears. Naturally 
no young child can be expected to know 
what the culturally approved pattern of 
holding eating utensils is. He must be 
taught. The best time to teach him is when 
he first starts to use the eating utensil. When 
he first starts to cut, for example, he should 
be shown how to hold the food he is cutting 
with his fork in the correct way, rather than 
by spearing it as so many children do when 
left to their’own devices, and the correct 
way to hold his knife, 

Many children, when they find cutting 
meat difficult, pick it up with their fingers 
and eat it by biting off pieces. While finger 
eating is culturally approved for some 
foods, it is not for others. A child must, 
therefore, learn from the beginning that 
food that is supposed to be cut must be cut, 
while a food that may be eaten with the 
fingers can be eaten that way if he wipes 
his fingers after completing the eating. 

It is quite usual, when a young child 
wants to say something, for him to do so 
whether or not his mouth is full of food at 
the time. This, he must learn, is not socially 


acceptable behavior. Instead, he must learn 
to swallow his food first and then start to 
talk. Reaching and grabbing across the 
table instead of asking to have food passed 
to them are common forms of bad table 
manners among young children which 
should be curbed as should throwing food 
and water. 

Every young child, at some time or other, 
will show all these forms of bad table man- 
ners and many more that are individually 
his. They are not real problems so long as 
they result from ignorance on the child’s 
part. Instead, they show the need for adult 
guidance and supervision. When, on the 
other hand, there is ample evidence that 
the child knows what is right and is inten- 
tionally doing things the wrong way to defy 
authority, he must learn that this will not 
be tolerated. The best way to learn this is 
to be sent from the table, even if it is at 
the beginning of the meal, and not per- 
mitted to have any food at any time until 
he is willing to eat it correctly. Nagging and 
scolding will do little good if he is per- 
mitted to finish his meal. 

Between-meal eating. Very few young 
children can eat enough food at a meal to 
keep them going until the next meal. The 
result is that they beeome tired and, when 
they are tired, they are fretful and irritable. 
Often, when it is time for the next meal, 
they are so tired and fretful that they 
simply do not want to eat or they are so 
emotionally disturbed that what they do 
eat is not properly digested. 

With few exceptions, every child should 
have a mid-morning, a mid-afternoon, and 
usually a before-bed snack. Because most 
doctors recommend this, there are few chil- 
dren who have problems of getting food or 
of eating it. In fact, most parents find the 
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between-meal food eaten more quickly and 
with fewer problems than the food the child 
has at meals. There are two reasons for this. 

First, in far too many homes, the 
between-meal snacks are sweets — candy, 
ice cream cones, cookies, or cake — rather 
than the more nourishing types of food 
served at a meal. Because almost every 
young child quickly develops a sweet tooth, 
he will eat without bribes or threats. 

Second, parents treat it as informal eat- 
ing. They tolerate poor manners which they 
might not tolerate at the table. The result is 
that the child has a more pleasant and 
relaxed atmosphere in which to eat his 
between-meal food than he has at mealtime. 

The wrong type of food eaten between 
meals is in part responsible for some of the 
common mealtime problems. 

Sweets and milk or milk products, like 
milk shakes and ice cream, take the edge off 
the child’s appetite with the result that he 
eats less of other foods at meals than his 
body needs for a balanced diet. Even worse, 
the wrong type of food between meals is 
responsible for the development of dislikes 
for the right type of food. No child, for 
example, who has been allowed to develop 
a sweet tooth can be blamed for rebelling 
against many of the vegetables which do 
not have a sweet flavor but which contain 
elements so essential for health and growth. 

Fruit and vegetable juices and simple 
cookies without icings or fruit with crack- 
ers give a young child the lift he needs be- 
tween meals without spoiling his appetite 
for the next meal. Because every child has 
been accustomed to juices between meals 
since a few months after birth, he will 
accept then: without question unless his 
parents start to give him sweets and ice 
creams. This, of course, does not mean that 
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Only on special occasions should 
children be allowed sweets and ice 
cream between meals. 


he should never have sweets, cakes, cookies, 
and ice cream cones between meals. He 
should, but only occasionally and for some 
special event. 

Bribes to eat. Far too many children are 
promised a sweet or some food they espe- 
cially like if they will eat their meat and 
vegetables. Bribery, whether used to moti- 
vate a child or an adult to act as you want 
him to act, is bad business, no matter how 
you view it. If he learns to expect a reward 
for everything he does, he will soon do 
nothing unless he is promised that reward. 
In time, he will want bigger and better 
rewards and nothing will be quite adequate 
to satisfy his greed. 
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Instead of bribing the child to eat, efforts 
should be concentrated on making his food 
so attractive and appealing that he will 
want to eat and the atmosphere of the meal 
so relaxed that he will have no reason for 
wanting to be rebellious. Milk, for example, 
with a slight flavoring to it and a straw to 
drink it through will add zest to a food he 
has three times a day. The less said about 
what he eats, the better. He will not die 
of starvation while there is food available, 
though he may go on a hunger strike and 
refuse to eat if he has been accustomed to 
being bribed to do what he otherwise 
would have done freely and eagerly. 

Dawdling over meals. It is not at all un- 
common for a baby who eats very quickly 
to develop into a food dawdler as a young 
child. This drives his parents to distraction. 
They bribe, threaten, scold, punish, and 
nag in an attempt to get him to speed up 
his eating. 

Dawdling generally begins when a young 
child starts to feed himself. As long as he 
is hungry, he will eat quickly; but, when 
the hunger pangs have been satisfied, his 
interest in eating begins to lag and he turns 
his attention to something else. 

The best way to break up the tendency to 
dawdle over meals is to give the child a 
certain amount of time to eat the meal. 
Then, if he does not eat it, quietly and 
without comment or trace of annoyance, 
remove his plate from the table. Even if he 
has eaten practically nothing, it will do him 
no harm to wait until the next meal. 

Playing during meals. A child who 
dawdles over his meals often spends time 
playing when he should be eating. When 
he is out of his high chair or his own low 
table and chair, it is especially easy to slip 
off of his chair at the family table and run 


around. Many young children, when they 
first go to the family table, spend more time 
leaving it than sitting at it. 

This running around and playing gen- 
erally comes after the child has had enough 
food to take the edge off his hunger. If he 
finds self-feeding difficult and if the food he 
has been given is not especially to his liking, 
he prefers to play. If he is restrained from 
doing so, he is likely to become balky and 
refuse to eat. 

When it is apparent that the child is hav- 
ing difficulties in feeding himself or that he 
is getting tired, the mother, father, or older 
sister or brother should offer to help him 
finish his meal. If, on the other hand, there 
is no indication that this is true, then his 
plate should be taken away and no more 
food than he usually has between meals 
should be given to him. 

However, if he has finished his meal be- 
fore the rest of the family does, it is better 
to dismiss him from the table than to let 
him sit at the table and play. This encour- 
ages the association in the child’s mind 
of play with mealtime — the very associa- 
tion he should not be building up. 

Prevention of mealtime problems. From 
the description of the common eating prob- 
lems of young children, given above, three 
things stand out clearly. 

First, few young children escape develop- 
ing one or more eating problems. 

Second, once an eating problem develops, 
it is difficult to get rid of it. 

Third, eating problems lead to the de- 
velopment of unfavorable attitudes toward 
meals on the part of the child and of his 
parents. 

To avoid the unfavorable consequences of 
eating problems, the best approach is to try 
to prevent them from developing. The 


preceding chart gives some suggestions as 
to what parents can do to prevent eating 
problems from developing. 


Bedtime Problems 

Problems connected with sleep are gen- 
erally not so serious in the typical American 
home as are mealtime problems, but they 
are certain to arise sometime. Unless they 
are dealt with correctly, they can lead to 
serious enough obstacles to the child’s sleep 
habits to impair the general state of his 
health. 

Each year, after his first birthday, the 
young child will need, on the average, one- 
half hour less sleep than he did the pre- 
ceding year. When he is three years old, for 
example, his sleep requirements will be ap- 
proximately thirteen out of every twenty- 


four hours; when he is five, he will need 
twelve hours; and when he is ready to 
start school, his requirements will be down 
to roughly eleven hours out of every twenty- 
four. 

Recognition of the child’s decreased sleep 
needs should lead to a revision of his sleep 
schedule and this, in turn, will go a long 
way toward eliminating many bedtime 
problems. On the other hand, many prob- 
lems are inevitable if parents expect the 
child to sleep as much as he did when he 
was growing at a more rapid rate. 

Any problem connected with bedtime 
makes the young child tense and emotion- 
ally disturbed. This makes relaxation im- 
possible, and without relaxation the child 
cannot go to sleep. The result is that he gets 
less sleep than his body needs and what 
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When it is apparent that the child is too tense for bed, he might be given 
a warm bath before being put to bed. 


sleep he does get is often of the least 
healthy type — sleep that follows physical 
exhaustion, 

Like eating problems, the best way to 
avoid bed-time problems is to be sure that 
a behavior pattern that is interfering with 
the child’s falling off to sleep when he gets 
to bed is a real problem, not characteristic 
behavior for that age level. When, for ex- 
ample, a young child is shifted from his 
crib to a youth-sized bed, it is normal for 
him to want to enjoy his new-found freedom 
at first by getting out of bed and running 
around. If, on the other hand, he starts the 
Tunning around after he has been in the 
youth-sized bed for several months, it is 
more likely to be the start of a bedtime 
problem than normal behavior. 


Each child has his own repertoire of bed- 
time problems, However, some are so com- 
mon that few young children escape them. 
The most common bedtime problems of the 
early childhood years will be discussed 
briefly and suggestions made for dealing 
with them. 

Naps. As growth slows down and the 
need for sleep decreases, there is the begin- 
ning of a revolt against taking naps. Be- 
tween the ages of two and three years, it 
is not at all unusual for a child to spend 
the entire nap period, even if it has been 
shortened to one hour, in play instead of in 
sleep. By the time he is four, he generally 
begins to revolt against naps by stalling on 
the way to bed to play with his toys, by 
getting out of bed as soon as the door is 
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All children under six should have 
a rest period of quiet play during 
the day even if they do not always 
take a nap. 


shut, or by pulling off his bedclothes, kick- 
ing the wall, or turning somersaults in bed. 

Because he causes more trouble during 
the nap period than at other times, his 
mother comes to the conclusion that he no 
longer needs a nap. The result is that the 
nap period is given up. 

All children under six years of age, need 
rest during the day even if they do not need 
sleep. For that reason, when it is apparent 
that the child does not need sleep in the 
middle of the day, the nap period should 
be changed to a rest period. To make sure 
that it will be a rest period, the child can 
be propped up in bed with pictures to look 
at, puzzles to fit together, or his record 
player on a chair next to his bed. When 
children have something to do, they are 
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likely to keep quiet and, when they keep 
quiet, they relax and often fall off to sleep. 

Hurried preparation for bed. Preparation 
for bed and preparation for sleep are two 
distinctly different things. Preparation for 
bed involves undressing, putting on night 
clothes, cleaning teeth, putting away toys, 
going to the toilet, and saying prayers. 
Each activity must be carried out with a 
certain amount of effort and a marked de- 
gree of concentration on the child’s part. 
This tends to make him alert and wide 
awake. 

Preparation for sleep, by contrast, means 
relaxing of both mind and body. No one, 
adult or child, can go to sleep when the 
body is alert and ready for action. 

The best preparation for sleep consists 
in preparing for bed in a leisurely fashion 
at least a half-hour before bedtime. Then, 
during the half-hour, the young child 
should have a quiet time in which to relax 
and grow sleepy. This may be spent in 
story-telling, being read to, looking at pic- 
tures, or listening to music. 

Under no circumstances should a young 
child be permitted to engage in a romp or 
listen to exciting stories just before bedtime. 
Nor should the time for preparation for 
bed be so short that he will get tense from 
a hectic rush to get him to bed on the dot. 

Should it be apparent that the child is 
tense and excited, from too hurried prepa- 
ration for bed or from some other cause, 
the best thing to do is to put him into a 
tub of warm water for a relaxing bath. 
Within a short time, the child’s body will 
be so relaxed that he will hardly get to bed 
before he will fall fast asleep. 

Bed-wetting. No child can be expected to 
achieve good enough bladder control to 
keep dry every night and all night much 
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The best preparation for sleep con- 
sists of preparing for bed in a lei- 
surely fashion one-half hour or so 
before bedtime. 


Wil Blanche from DPI 


Under no conditions should a child 
be allowed to romp and play be- 
fore bedtime. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


before he is three and a half or four years 
old. Some children wet their beds even after 
that jage. 

Most children go through periods of short 
or long duration when they have accidents. 
Even a normally quiet, calm child may find 
bladder control difficult and have an acci- 
dent during times of excitement and nerv- 
ous tension. These accidents are likely to 
disturb the child, causing him to be appre- 
hensive and nervous and delaying his 
learning. His parents can help by trying to 
convince him that he is learning fast, that 
he cannot expect to achieve perfection 
quickly, and that it won’t be long now be- 
fore he will have no more accidents. How- 
ever, if bed-wetting is a nightly occurrence, 
it suggests that something is wrong that 
must be corrected before the bed-wetting 
will cease. It should not be neglected in 
the false hope that the child will outgrow 
it. 


Bed-wetting by an older child is known 
as “enuresis.” For the most part, enuresis 
stems from some psychological disturbance, 
such as emotional tension, feelings of in- 
adequacy from adult pressures to do more 
than he is capable of doing, feelings of 
rejection — especially when there is a new 
baby in the family — or excitability. Be- 
cause enuresis is an individual problem, 
stemming from some personal need that has 
not been filled in the child’s life, it is wise 
to consult the doctor about the matter and 


Do’s and Don'ts in 


+ Find out the cause of the child's tension 
and work to eliminate that rather than 
putting too much stress on the problem of 
bed-wetting. 

* Never ridicule, scold, or spank the child 

for wetting his bed. Instead, assume an 

attitude of calm assurance that he will 
soon be able to keep dry throughout the 

night. 4 

Reduce the child's liquids gradually after 

four or five o'clock. 

See that he gets additional amounts of 

liquids during the earlier parts of the day. 

See that he goes to the toilet just before 

he goes to bed. $ 3 

Do not waken him during the night to go 

to the toilet. This breaks his sleep and 

may cause restlessness. 

If he wakens and calls for someone to 

take him to the toilet, do so. 

Teach him to go to the toilet alone during 

the day so that it will become a familiar 

routine for him. 
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follow his advice. The following chart may 
be helpful. 

Calling for water, toilet, or attention. 
Almost all young children, at some time or 
other, call out for something after they have 
been put to bed. And, if they find it works, 
they call for anything they can think of to 
bring the mother, father, or baby-sitter to 
them. 

Most children experience slight, if not in- 
tense fears, when they are in the dark alone. 
Without actually realizing that they are 


Handling Bed-Wetting 


Tell him he may get out of bed to go to 
the toilet alone at night and when he 
wakens in the morning. 

Put a flashlight beside his bed and show 
him how to use it. Tell him to be sure to 
use it if he wants to go to the toilet 
when it is dark. This will eliminate any 
hesitancy he may have to go to the toilet | 
which has been caused by fear of the 
dark. i 

Show him how to turn on the light switch 
in the bathroom and tell him to use it 
when it is dark. ’ 

Rehearse with him several times the trip 
from his bed to the bathroom before he 3 
goes to bed. Continue this nightly until he 
shows confidence that he can go alone. 
Push the furniture aside to make a clear 
path from his bed to the bathroom to 
avoid an accident or a frightening experi- 
ence. 


. 
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Almost all young children at some 
fime or another call out for some- 
thing after they have been put to 
bed. 


frightened, they want attention and com- 
fort from a familiar person. So, they call 
out for someone to do something for them, 
knowing that this will bring them the atten- 
tion that will ease their fears of being alone 
in the dark. 

An occasional calling out, if there is a 
real reason for it, is to be expected until 
the child is old enough for it to be safe to 
turn on a bedside light, get out of bed, and 
do what he needs to do — whether it be to 
get a drink or go to the toilet — for himself. 
However, if it becomes a nightly occurrence 
and if the child keeps it up for an hour or 
more every night, it can no longer be 
passed off as normal. It must be regarded 
as a problem that must be checked before it 
goes too far. 


Refusal to go to the child when he calls 
out only serves to intensify any fear he may 
have of the dark, This, in turn, makes him 
tense, and tenseness interferes with the 
relaxation that is necessary to sleep. A better 
approach to the problem is to make a men- 
tal list of the things the child has called out 
for in the past and others he may call out 
for in the future. Then see that all of these 
are carefully attended to before he goes to 
bed. When he gets to bed, check over with 
him what he has done and let him know 
that you know he has just had a drink of 
water, he has just been to the toilet, you 
have just tucked his bedclothes tightly, and 
you have just checked the room carefully to 
make sure there is nothing lurking in the 
corners of. the room or in the closet to 
frighten him. When the child knows you 
know it is a bluff, he is likely to stop it. 

A valuable aid to break up the calling-out 
problem is to give the child a warm, relax- 
ing bath before the final preparations for 
bed are made. He should then be so re- 
laxed that he will be too sleepy to think of 
being anxious, and this will eliminate his 
calling out for someone to come to him. 

Getting out of bed and wandering 
around. Like calling out for someone to 
come to him, getting out of bed and 
wandering around in search of companion- 
ship is almost universal among young 
children. The time when it usually begins 
is when the child is transferred from a crib 
to a junior-sized bed or when he discovers 
that he can climb out of his crib by loosen- 
ing the side and pushing it down. 

Because wandering around in the dark 
can frighten a child when he bumps into 
pieces of furniture or trips over a toy left 
on the floor and because he can have an 
accident, the sooner the wandering is 
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Naturally when a child is shifted 
from a crib to a youth-sized bed, 
he will want to enjoy his new free- 
dom by getting out of bed and 
running around. 


checked, the better for the child. After his 
first wandering, he should be told firmly 
that it is dangerous and that if there is 
something he really needs, he should call 
for it. If he persists in wandering, after this 
warning, he should be punished by being 
put to bed earlier the next night to make 
up for his lost sleep. Never should the 
child’s door be locked so he cannot get out, 
as this will merely intensify any fears he 
may already have. A warm, relaxing bath 
before going to bed usually helps to cut 
down the child’s desire to get out of bed. 
He is too relaxed and sleepy to want to 
expend the energy. 

Bedtime fears. It is an exceptional child 
who is not at some time afraid when he is 
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Parents should go to a frightened 
child at once to assure him that 
nothing is wrong. 


left alone in bed. Sometimes he is afraid of 
the dark, sometimes of strange noises inside 
or outside of the house, sometimes of being 
left alone, and occasionally of dreaming. 

Whatever may give rise to these fears, 
they are usually genuine and should not be 
ignored. Ignoring them tends to make them 
worse. Of even more serious consequence, it 
builds up a fear of going to bed. Some- 
times stalling at bedtime can be traced to a 
feeling of uneasiness that results from the 
child’s fear of going to bed. 

The most successful way to deal with this 
bedtime problem is to convince the child 
that he has nothing to fear. If the door of 
his room is left ajar until he goes to sleep 
to enable him to hear the familiar sounds of 
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Nothing is more important than to encourage a child to talk freely about 
his fears. Just talking about a fear helps him to get it out of his system. 


the household, it will tend to reassure him. 
A night light can be placed in the hall out- 
side his door or in his room, if the child 
insists upon it. 

Nothing is more important than to en- 
courage a child to talk freely about his fears, 
Just talking about a fear helps him to get it 
out of his system and eliminates some of 
the fear, If his attempts to talk are met with 
ridicule or indifference, he will brood over 
the cause of the fear. The more he broods, 
the stronger the fear will then become. 


Prevention of bedtime problems. Like 
mealtime problems, bedtime problems are 
difficult to check once they develop. For 
that reason, every possible effort should be 
made to prevent them from developing. 
Knowing what are the common bedtime 
problems of young children and what 
causes them gives some clues as to what 
parents can do to make sure that their child 
will not develop these problems. The chart 
on page 211 gives some suggestions to help 
parents to cope with this matter, 


WAYS TO PREVENT BEDTIME PROBLEMS 


. Review the child’s sleep schedule with 


the doctor if he seems to need less 
than his parents are demanding. 


. Keep a calm attitude about the amount 


of sleep he gets. 


Prepare him for bed in a ere man- i 
~ 10. 


ner, 

Avoid exciting games, Ferien: or w 
programs before his nap or evening 
bedtime. 

Give him a warm bath before going to 
bed if he seems tense. i 

Be firm about his calling you back to 
his room after he has been put to bed. 


Encourage early development of going © 


to the toilet alone so he will not be 
afraid. ; 


9. 


12. 


Keep the house as quiet as possible 
during his naptime and when he goes 
to bed at night. 

Avoid starting a game or reading if it 
will mean a hurried preparation for 
bed. 

Never put him to bed as a punishment 


-for being naughty or for not finishing 


a meal, 

Put his toys in place and remove any 
distractions from his room. 

Whenever possible, give him a room of 
his own to avoid the distraction of 
having an older or younger child with 
him. 


BASIC POINTS IN CHAPTER 12 


. Because there are many reasons for 


mealtime and bedtime problems, there 
is no easy solution to them. 
Emotions always accompany mealtime 
and bedtime behavior which parents 
regard as problem behavior. 


. While every child displays his own 


characteristic pattern of problem be- 
havior at meals, some problems are 
almost universally found among chil- 
dren of the same age. 

Variations in amount eaten is normal 
among older children and adults and 
should be so considered among young 
children. 

Forced feeding and overeating both 
result from parental pressures. 

Many food dislikes develop when chil- 


10. 


dren make the transition from their 
own specially prepared food to that 
prepared for the family. ; 


. Dawdling, playing instead of eating, 
‘and bad table manners are common 


mealtime problems among young chil- 
dren. 

The major problem centered around be- 
tween-meal eating is eating food that 
takes the edge off the child's appetite 
for his next meal. 

Bedtime problems are less serious and 
less numerous than mealtime problems. 
Resisting naps, calling out, wandering 
around, and bedtime fears are the 
most common bedtime problems, while 
bed-wetting and hurried preparation 
for bed are the least common. Ne 
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For Discussion 


. How does knowledge of the normal pattern of a child’s growth help 


parents to accept some of the mealtime and bedtime annoyances as 
normal rather than as problem behavior? 


. Which is more seriously affected by emotional disturbances, eating 


or sleeping? Explain why. 


. Why does bribing a child to eat always lead to problems at meal- 


time? What can be substituted for bribes? 


. Why are the common punishments of depriving children of their 


desserts or sending them to bed for naughtiness likely to lead to 
mealtime or bedtime problems? 


. On such special occasions as holidays or weekends, which of these 


methods is better: (a) putting children to bed on the dot, even if 
rushed, or (b) taking the usual time for preparation, even if this 
means getting to bed later than usual? 


Suggested Activities 


. Talk to two or three overweight children and their mothers about 


what they like to eat. Do you note a relationship between their food 
likes and dislikes and their overweight? 


. Observe what several young children, between the ages of three 


and six years, eat between meals. Does what they eat suggest why 
they are often problems for their parents at mealtimes? 


. Observe the relative speed of eating different foods by several chil- 


dren. Do you note a relationship between the speed and the child’s 
reaction to the food? 


. Make a list of the things children you baby-sit for call out for after 


they have been put to bed. Then ask some of your friends who do 
baby-sitting what their experiences are. Do you find a common pat- 
tern among children of the same age? 


. Analyze some of the traditional children’s stories, such as “Little Red 


Riding Hood” and “Jack the Giant Killer,” for any terror elements 
that might cause bedtime fears or nightmares among young children. 
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Chapter 13 


The Child and his Clothes 


Most parents think primarily of what 
clothes will do to enhance the child’s 
attractiveness and thus make him more 
closely approximate their idea of what their 
dream child should be. In addition, they 
want him to be a credit to them — an at- 
tractive, stylishly dressed, well-groomed 
little boy or girl. 

The child’s attitudes toward clothes are 
very different from those of his parents. To 
a baby, clothes are a nuisance. However, 
by the time the child is three or four years 
old, his clothes are a source of much pleas- 
ure and pride. They give him a feeling of 
security and do much to build up his con- 
fidence in himself. 

Furthermore, they become a part of him. 
When he is wearing clothes that he likes, 
especially if they are admired by others, his 
ego expands. He then feels secure, even in a 
world where he is a midget by comparison 
with others who tower over him. When, on 
the other hand, he is forced to wear clothes 
he does not like or which make him con- 
spicuously different from his playmates, he 
feels insecure and inferior. 


Pride of Self-Dressing 

One of the earliest groups of the common 
skills of childhood to develop are those in- 
volved in self-dressing. This is important to 
a child because, while any skill gives the 


child a sense of achievement, skills related 
to self-dressing give him a special sense of 
achievement because they enhance his feel- 
ings of independence and self-sufficiency. 

When the young child can dress himself, 
he begins to think of himself as nearly 
grown up. In his own eyes, he is no longer 
a baby who must be waited on by others. 
That is why he is so proud of his abilities to 
dress and undress himself. 

Even before babyhood is over, the young 
child shows a strong desire to be independ- 
ent by stiffening his body and crying when 
he is not permitted to try to dress himself. 
When he can get all of his clothes off by 
himself, as most babies can by the time they 
are two years old, he has a sense of personal 
triumph and achievement. 

Once he has achieved a taste of inde- 
pendence from undressing himself, he then 
wants to have the satisfactions that come 
from being able to put on his clothes with- 
out adult help. Because putting on clothes 
is harder than taking them off, he cannot 
get the satisfactions of independence from 
dressing himself as soon as he can from 
undressing. 

Expecting a young child to learn to dress 
himself before he is ready will surely result 
in failure. Even more seriously, it will build 
up an antagonistic, rebellious attitude 
which will militate against the child’s wil- 
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By the time a child is three or four, 
he takes much pride in his clothes. 


lingness to learn when his development has 
reached the appropriate level. 

Equally bad is the failure to recognize 
the fact that the child is ready and able to 
dress himself. His spontaneous interest in 
doing this will quickly be stifled if he is 
not given the opportunity. When interest is 
gone, the child will make no effort to help 
himself. 


Pattern of Self-Dressing 

The order in which a young child learns 
the different tasks involved in dressing 
himself follows a fairly definite and predic- 


Vivienne from DPI 


Young children should be dressed 
suitably for protection from the 
weather. 


table pattern. Between the fifteenth and 
the eighteenth month, the average young 
child should begin to show a real interest 
in putting on his clothing. By that time he 
can take off all his clothes, with the excep- 
tion’ of loosening such fastenings as buttons 
and shoelaces. Undressing is an old story to 
him, and he now wants to do something 
new. 

With opportunity and encouragement, he 
will first try to put on his socks or his cap. 
Of course he will not get them on straight 
at first, but this will not bother him, since 
he will be content just to have put them on. 


Several months later, the young child 
will try to put on his shirt or sweater or 
panties. A little girl may even try to put on 
her dress by this time. At first the garment 
is just as likely to be put on backwards or 
turned inside-out as it is to be put on cor- 
rectly. 

The interest in putting on these garments 
will be fitful and spasmodic. One day the 
child will insist upon putting on his own 
shirt; the next day he may refuse to try. 
But, with encouragement and opportunity, 
the child should be able to put on all his 
garments except his shoes by the time he is 
two years old. 

Owing to the complication of telling 
which is the right foot and which the left, 
putting on shoes or rubbers is one of the 


most difficult tasks of dressing. Most chil- 7 
dren are two-and-a-half or three years old iS 


before they can learn this part of self, 
dressing. It is generally another year beforé 
they even try to buckle the buckles or tie 


the bows on the shoelaces. Few children » 


under six can lace their own shoes tightly 
enough or tie their laces securely enough 
so that the shoes fit snugly. 


Fastening Garments 

The young child gets as much, or even 
more, satisfaction from being able to fasten 
his garments as he gets from putting them 
on. The reason for this is that fastening gar- 
ments is difficult and, when he is able to 
achieve success, he literally puffs up with 
pride. 

Learning to fasten garments follows a 
fairly definite pattern, as does learning to 
put them on. The young child between 
one-and-a-half and two years of age enjoys 
fumbling with buttons. He likes to pull 
them out of their holes. Likewise, he finds it 
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The child between one-and-a-half 
and two years enjoys fumbling with 
buttons or zipping and unzipping 
zippers. 


amusing to zip and unzip zippers or to 
pull open snap fasteners. 

Opening a fastener is easier than closing 
it and, for that reason, opening always pre- 
cedes closing. After several months of ex- 
perimenting with opening fasteners, the 
child begins to show an interest in closing 
them. He tries to put buttons into their 
holes, put the snap fasteners together, and 
zip up the zippers. 

By the age of three most children can 
fasten different types of fasteners, provided 
they are not too small and are not located 
in positions that.are difficult for the child to 
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To help the child open and close 
fasteners, it is a good idea to have 
garments with large buttons. 


reach, Ability to handle large buttons al- 
ways precedes that of handling small but- 
tons. 

The young child buttons first the buttons 
he can see. This means that he fastens first 
the buttons that are near the waistline. 
Later, when buttoning skill has been ac- 
quired, the buttons which are just under 
his chin and which he can see only when 
he looks in a mirror can be handled suc- 
cessfully. 


Appropriate Clothes for Young Children 
For a young child, appropriate clothes 
are clothes that fit his needs and interests. 
Few parents, in selecting clothes for young 
children, take the child’s needs and in- 
terests into consideration. Instead, they 


judge the appropriateness of the child's 
clothes by the standards they use in judg- 
ing the appropriateness of their own clothes. 

If the child is to gain real satisfaction 
from his clothes and if his clothes are to 
give him the feelings of pride and inde- 
pendence he so strongly craves, they must 
be appropriate for him, not for his parents. 
There are six important criteria that must 
be kept in mind in judging the appropriate- 
ness of clothing for young children. These 
six criteria are listed and explained in the 
chart on page 217. 


What Children Like in Clothes 

In selecting clothes for her child, the 
typical mother is guided by what she likes 
and ignores what the child likes. Adults 
like clothes that are in style, regardless of 
their becomingness or aesthetic merits. 
The young child, on the other hand, is 
neither style-conscious nor is he aware of 
the becomingness of his clothes. 

If the child is to like his clothes and to 
wear them with satisfaction and pride, his 
preferences should be taken into consid- 
eration. The mother can select several 
garments she considers suitable and then 
let the child make the final choice of which 
will be bought. Or, if the mother makes her 
child’s clothes, she can let him select the 
color he likes best, if it is suitable, and can 
let him have some say as to what ornamen- 
tation she will put on it. 

While all children have their individual 
preferences about their clothes, there are 
certain items with regard to their clothes 
which they consider important. 

Ornamentation. What the child likes most 
in clothing is its ornamentation. Buttons, 
lace, embroidery, monograms, buckles on 
shoes, and feathers, ribbons, or flowers on 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF APPROPRIATE CLOTHING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


1. It must give freedom for action. Because 
-the young child's life is filled with activity, 
he should not be hampered by clothing 
that is too large or too small for him. 
This is especially important in the case of 
i trousers, panties, sleeves, and shoes. 

2. it must be sturdy. The child's active life 
and his lack of knowledge about care 
make sturdy clothes of serviceable mate- 
rials absolutely imperative. As they will 
need constant washings, the material 

_ , should be preshrunk and require little or 
no ironing. Most of the materials used 
‘for children's clothes today have these 
features. 

3. It must allow for self-dressing. Appro- 
priate clothes for young children should 
have a minimum of fasteners, located in 
areas of the garment that the child can 
easily reach. Preferably, clothing should 
be of the slip-over-the-head variety. It 
should always create the impression in 
the child's mind that dressing himself 
will be an easy job. 

‘4. It should be suited to the weather. Young 

children are much more subject to colds 


hats are all focal points of the child’s in- 
terest in a garment. As long as there is 
some ornamentation, it does not disturb the 
child if the material is old and faded, the 
style out-of-date, or the garment a hand- 
me-down from an older brother or sister. 
Newness. All young children like new 
clothes or hand-me-downs that are new to 
them. Théy want to wear their new clothes 
at once, They frequently beg to wear new 
shoes or hats home from the store. The 
pleasure they derive from wearing new 


than are adults. Therefore, children's 
clothes should be selected to meet 
changes in temperature. Most homes 
today are warm enough so that cotton 
clothing is adequate. 

5. It must be of suitable weight. Because 
young children are active, they should 
not be weighed down with heavy cloth- 
ing. Cotton clothes are light in weight 
and, therefore, very appropriate. Outer 
garments, made of nylon or Orlon give 
adequate warmth and are much lighter 
in weight than wool. Furthermore, they 
will not shrink when washed. Shoes 
should be made of lightweight materials, 
even though they are not as durable as 
heavier materials, j 

6. It should promote good posture. Gar- 
ments for children should be large enough 
to permit the child to sit and stand cor- 
rectly. Clothing that is too tight or too 
short for the child encourages him to 
slump forward. Shoes and socks that are 
too short or too tight interfere with good 
posture in standing and walking. 


clothes is greatly enhanced when they are 
recognized as new by others and admired. 

Color. The color of a garment is so im- 
portant to a young child that he usually 
refers to it by its color rather than its style 
or type. Patent-leather shoes are “black 
shoes,” and a pink nylon or organdy party 
dress is a “pink dress.” 

Because children like colors, they develop 
definite color preferences. Frequently they 
ignore the becomingness or the appropriate- 
ness to the occasion in their choice of 
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colors in clothing. Even worse, they are 
likely to put together their favorite colors 
whether or not they harmonize. 

Texture. The texture of a garment means 
more to a young child than most adults 
realize. The child likes the feel of soft ma- 
terials, such as fur, velvet, and silk. 

Similarity to clothes of their friends. 
Finally, a young child likes garments simi- 
lar to those of the other children of his 
acquaintance, The garments do not have to 
be identical but they should be alike either 
in color or style. i 


The Young Child’s Wardrobe 


Young children like to wear their favorite 
clothes over and over again. Therefore, a 
large wardrobe is not important to them. 
Because most of the clothing for young 
children today requires little or no ironing, 
a small wardrobe does not make extra work 
for a busy mother. Taking a few minutes 
every day or every other day to wash the 
child’s clothes and hang them up to drip 
dry will keep the child clean and neat with 
the expenditure of little time and effort. 

Young children’s clothes come in even 
sizes — sizes for 2, 4, and 6 years. This is 
because the child’s growth is at a slow rate 
during this period. A garment that is 
slightly too large when bought can be ad- 
justed to fit the child by putting tucks in 
the shoulders and at the waist and by tak- 
ing up hems on dresses or trousers. Then, 
as the child grows larger, the tucks can be 
taken out and the hems let down to give 
the child a second year of wear. 

One of the important advantages of a 
small wardrobe is that, if a garment wears 
out or becomes too shabby to wear, it can 
be replaced by a new one of slightly larger 
size. Nothing delights a young child more 
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Sturdy clothes of serviceable mate- 
rials are absolutely imperative for 
the young child because of his 
activity. 


than an occasional new garment to replace 
an old one, no matter how much he may 
have liked the old one. 

As most of a young child’s time is spent 
in playing and sleeping, the most important 
garments in his wardrobe should be those 
for play and sleep. 

Clothes for play. Shorts or slacks of pima 
cotton or corduroy worn with knitted cot- 
ton shirts are ideal for both boys and girls 
for play in cool weather. In cold weather, a 
snowsuit with either a hood or a cap is 
essential for outdoor play. Up to the age of 
four years, snowsuits are generally in one 
piece to enable children to get into them 
with minimum help. By the time a child is 
four years old, a two-piece model with hood 
or separate cap is preferable as it gives more 
freedom of movement than is possible in a 
one-piece model. 


H. Armstrong Roberts Courtesy Carter's 


Children like clothes that are simi- Garments for children should be 
lar to those of other children with large enough to permit the child to 
whom they play. sit and stand correctly. 
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Because the young child's life is 
filled with activity, he should have 
clothes that allow for freedom — 
neither too tight nor too loose. 


Courtesy Hanes Corporation 


The best sleeping garment for a 
young child is pajamas, Bathrobes 
or housecoats are also necessary 
for wear after the bath if the house 
is cool, 


During the summer months, both boys 
and girls should wear sunsuits on hot days. 
These come in simple to elaborate styles 
and may be used for either play or dressy 
occasions. The upper part of the child's 
body is exposed to the sun’s rays, except 
where the straps of the suit cover the skin. 

Clothes for sleep. The best sleeping gar- 
ment for a young child is pajamas, made of 
thin material for summer and of heavy ma- 
terial for winter. These materials should 
require no ironing, as a child’s pajamas 
require frequent washings. Children should 
also have bathrobes or housecoats to wear 
over their pajamas after their baths and 
for supper and after-supper play. The ma- 


Frederic Lewis 


Appropriate clothing for a young 
child should be simple enough to 
enable him to dress himself. If too 
complicated, the child will lose in- 
terest in trying to learn to dress 
himself. 


terial selected for the bathrobe or house- 
coat should be determined by the season of 
the year and the warmth of the house. 

Shoes. After the child has mastered the 
skill of walking, he should wear an oxford 
model for winter and sandals for summer. 
Shoes should always be carefully fitted to 
the child’s feet and should be worn at all 
times except when the child is in his pa- 
jamas. To avoid blisters, the child should 
always wear cotton anklets, even in warm 
weather. 

In addition to shoes, the child should 
have a pair of rubbers to wear when it is 
wet outside and a pair of rubber boots for 
snowy weather. For indoor wear, when he 


Shorts or slacks of corduroy or 
other cotton are ideal for play in 
cool weather. 


is getting ready for a nap or for bed at 
night, he should have a pair of bed slippers. 
These should preferably be of washable 
material that is soft and flexible. 

Because most young children outgrow 
their shoes before they are worn out it is 
wise to restrict the children’s shoes to one 
or two pairs at the most. He will need only 
one pair of rubbers, boots, and bed slippers. 

Clothes for dress. All young children 
need a few dressy clothes in addition to 
their play clothes and sleeping garments. 
These are worn for holiday celebrations, 
for children’s parties, and for Sunday 
school. How many and how elaborate 
these dressy clothes will be will depend 
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partly on the pattem of family life and 
partly on the family budget. One dressy 
suit made of dark material for cooler 
weather and one of light material for 
warmer weather are generally enough for 
boys. Those can be varied in appearance 
by wearing ties of different colors. 

Girls will need several dressy dresses of 
light-colored materials. These can be worn 
throughout the year, Dressy coats with 
matching leggings and hats are usually not 
worn enough to justify the cost unless the 
family budget permits this expenditure. 
The jackets or sweaters used for everyday 
wear can also be used for dress-up occasions 
and snowsuits can be worn in winter, 
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Courtesy Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


For play in the winter time the two- 
piece snowsuit is ideal. 


The Problem of Hand-me-downs 

In a family where there are several chil- 
dren, it is inevitable that the problem of 
hand-me-downs will arise. Unless the fam- 
ily budget is very large, it would be un- 
wise for parents to throw or give away only 
partly worn clothes belonging to an older 
child who has outgrown them when there 
is a younger child who could make use of 
them. 

The parts of a child’s wardrobe that are 
usually outgrown before they are worn out 
are underwear, bathrobes and housecoats, 
rubbers and boots, dressy clothes, shoes 
and bed slippers. In addition, there may 
be shorts, shirts, overalls, sunsuits, and pa- 
jamas that are in too good a condition to 
discard. 

Except in the case of shoes, it is wise to 
use the outgrown clothes of an older child 


as a nucleus for the wardrobe of a younger 
child in the family. Shoes that fit the feet 
of an older child are likely to be too short 
or too long, too narrow or too wide for 
the younger child. Furthermore, with con- 
stant wear, shoes tend to take on the shape 
of the wearer’s feet and this makes them 
unsuitable for the feet of another wearer. 

When there are younger children in a 
family, it is wise to buy or make clothes 
for an older child in styles that are basic 
and suited to bodies of different shapes. 

In selecting colors, it is wise to have only 
colors that are becoming to all the children 
who are likely to wear the garments and to 
individualize them with ornaments of the 
favorite color or colors of each wearer. A 
white party dress for a little girl, for ex- 
ample, can have a belt or bows of ribbon of 
the favorite color of the child whose turn it 
is to wear it. A dark blue suit for a boy can 
be individualized by a tie of the favorite 
color of the boy who wears it. 

Basic clothes, such as underwear, boots, 
and rubbers, present no problem when 
handed down. They are always the same, 
regardless of size. However, pajamas, bath- 
robes and housecoats, coats, and snowsuits 
have enough individuality that a young 
child might object to wearing them if they 
did not conform to his preference in color 
and ornamentation. This problem can be 
easily met by changing the buttons or the 
trim or by adding the initials of the new 
wearer. 

If handled as suggested above, the hand- 
me-down clothing problem does not 
usually arise among younger children. To a 
young child, wearing the clothes of an 
older child is an insignia of growing up. 
Furthermore, he is not style-conscious 
enough to think of the garments as old. 


One of the reasons for keeping a young 
child’s wardrobe as small as possible is to 
avoid the hand-me-down problem. When it 
is impractical to have only a minimum of 
clothing, and equally impractical to dis- 
card partially worn clothes when there is a 
younger child who could wear them, it is 
essential to individualize the hand-me- 
downs if the child is to derive the personal 
satisfaction from his clothes that is so 
essential to building up self-confidence and 
a feeling of personal identity. 


Dressing-Up Clothes 

One of the favorite forms of play of 
young children is pretending that they are 
someone else. They like to pretend that 
they are mothers to their dolls, a teacher in 
kindergarten or Sunday school, or a house- 
wife who shops at the supermarket. 

To make these dramatic play activities 
more real and, hence, more enjoyable, chil- 
dren need costumes to transform. them into 
the people whose roles they play. Nothing 
pleases a little girl more than dressing up 
in the cast-off dress or hat of her mother or 
a little boy than wearing an old suit or 
jacket he associates with Daddy. 

Many parties for young children are cos- 
tume parties at some holiday season, such 
as Halloween or Valentine’s Day. While 
costumes for these holidays are readily 
available in the stores, they can be made 
at home from cast-offs. This gives them an 
individuality that attracts the other chil- 
dren’s attention and admiration. It also 
eliminates the possibility that the child will 
appear at the party in a costume identical 
to that of one or more of the other children 
whose parents bought their costumes ready- 
made at a local store. Such an experience 
eliminates much of the fun and satisfac- 
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Nothing pleases a little girl more 
than dressing up in the cast-off 
clothes of her mother. 


tion the child otherwise would get from 
dressing up. 


Clothes and Personality 

As soon as the child begins to be con- 
scious of his clothes as an asset rather than 
a liability, he begins to identify himself 
with them. Clothing that he likes or is 
proud of bolsters his morale and adds to his 
self-confidence. Clothing that he dislikes or 
that he is afraid other children will make 
fun of does much to undermine his con- 
fidence in himself and gives rise to feelings 
of inferiority. 
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Children like to wear clothes and 
mimic the actions of the people they 
watch on TV. 


For the timid and retiring child, the 
selection of clothing is particularly impor- 
tant. With the new fabrics that dry quickly 
and require little or no ironing, a child can 
have clothes of any color or style that ap- 
peal to him without causing extra work 
for his mother. Such clothes will do much 
to build up his confidence in himself. 

On the other hand, a child is disturbed 
by having other children ridicule him be- 
cause his clothes are different from theirs. 
If they do not actually make fun of him, he 
is equally sensitive about being asked why 
he has to wear something that is different 
from what they wear. This makes him feel 
inferior. 


Care of Clothing 

The child’s pride in his clothes and the 
satisfaction he derives from wearing them 
are greatly enhanced by a feeling of respon- 
sibility for their care. No young child, of 


course, can be expected to wash his clothes, 
to iron them, or to hang them up properly 
to drip-dry. 

However, there are many things he can 
do to take care of his clothes, and he 
should be taught to do these as soon as he 
has the muscle coordination to do them 
with reasonable success. The most impor- 
tant things a young child can learn to do to 
take care of his clothes are shown on the 
chart on page 225. 


Grooming 

As he looks at himself in the mirror, a 
young child has more pride in his appear- 
ance if it is neat and clean than if it is 
slovenly and dirty. It was stressed earlier 
in this chapter that no child can be ex- 
pected, in the early stages of learning to 
dress himself, to make a good job of it. 
However, he can be making a good start 
and, of even more importance, he can learn 
what good grooming means. 

If, at six years of age, the child has 
learned how to put on his clothes with a 
reasonable degree of neatness, if he tries 
to keep his nails clean and his shoes tied, 
and if he objects when his clothing is not 
clean, he shows an understanding of the 
principles of good grooming. No more than 
this can be expected of him until he is 
older. 

As an aid to good grooming, the young 
child should be provided with a mirror, 
preferably a full-length door mirror, in his 
bedroom or bathroom. Furthermore, he 
should be encouraged to look at himself 
in the mirror while he is dressing or cer- 
tainly after his dressing has been com- 
pleted. 

Another incentive to good grooming is 
the inspection test. Before going to meals 


or before leaving the house, a young child 
should be required to go to the mother or 
some other adult in the household for in- 
spection. This should include a critical 
examination of the child’s clothing, hands, 
hair, knees, and shoes. 

No healthy, active child can be expected 
to remain neat and clean. Actually, he 


should not have to, for to do so he could 
not play as all children like to play nor 
could he do what other children do. But he 
should learn at an early age the necessity 
for being neat and clean when he starts 
out to play, when he comes to the table, 
when he goes to bed, or when he is with 
adults. 
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For Discussion 


. Why does the ability to fasten a garment give a young child an even 


greater feeling of achievement than the ability to put it on? 


. Should a child be permitted to wear clothes that are unbecoming, 


even if he likes them and they are similar to those worn by his play- 
mates? 


. Do you recall being ridiculed, as a child, for wearing certain gar- 


ments, such as a particular type of dress or hat, or for wearing some- 
thing that other children did not wear? If so, how did you react to 
the ridicule? z 


. How did you feel about wearing hand-me-downs when you were a 


young child as compared to when you were older? 


. Do you feel that assuming some responsibility for the care of his 
' clothes promotes an interest in good grooming on the part of a young 


child? If so, why? 


Suggested Activities 


. Make a visit to the children’s clothing department of a store. Examine 


the different articles of clothing for young children for their ap- 
propriateness as discussed in this chapter. 


. Ask several young children what they especially like in their clothes. 


Then rank these in order of frequency as given by the children. 


. Observe several children who enjoy different degrees of popularity 


among their playmates. Then ask each child whether he likes to wear 
clothes similar to or different from those of his playmates. Do you note 
any relationship between popularity and desire to have clothes simi- 
lar to those worn by other children? 


. Examine critically clothes which you and other members of your 


family discard. How many of these could be used by a young child 
for dressing up and what roles in dramatic play would they be suited 
to? 


. Find children who are dressed alike — twins, brothers and sisters, 


sisters, brothers, or mothers and daughters. Question them and see 
how they feel about this matter, 


Chapter 
Chapter 
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Chapter 14 


A Place of his Own 


During early childhood, when muscle co- 
ordination is poor and when the child’s 
growing curiosity about the world in which 
he lives makes him constantly on the alert 
to explore anything new and different, 
space in which to move around is very im- 
portant to the child. Young children, like 
puppies and kittens, want to romp and 
play. 

More important than space to grow is 
pride in ownership. No matter how small 
and cramped the family living quarters are, 
every child from infancy should have a 
space set aside for him which he can think 
of as his own. If he cannot have a room of 
his own, he should have a section of a room 
shared with another child that is his and 
where he can feel that everything in it is 
his. In addition, he wants a place in the 
bathroom where his towel, washcloth, and 
toothbrush will always be found; a place 
at the table which is his place for eating; 
and a place in the yard or garden where 
he can do as he pleases. 


Security Resulting from Ownership 

You may wonder why it means so much 
to a young child to have a place of his 
own. The reason is that in a place of his 
own he feels secure; he feels that he is 
being recognized as an individual; and he 
has a sense of pride from realization of 
ownership. 


In addition to this, young children are 
not gregarious enough to want to be part 
of a group all the time, nor has their social 
development advanced far enough for 
them to be able to share with others what 
they have. They like to be alone at times 
when they can feel that their possessions 
are their own to do with as they please. 


Value of Permanency 

If the child is to be master of his domain 
and derive the psychological benefits that 
come from this, his domain must be as 
permanent as possible. To achieve this end, 
the room selected for a young child or the 
space set aside for him in a room shared 
with another child should remain his as 
permanently as possible. Nothing will make 
a young child resent the arrival of a new 
baby in the household more than being put 
out of his room or having some of the space 
allotted to him taken away from him and 
given to the new baby. 

What is true of the child’s room is 
equally true of all other spaces in the home 
which he comes to regard as his. If his 
towels are hung on a certain rack in the 
bathroom and his toothbrush is hung on a 
certain hook, they should continue to be 
placed there. 

As long as he eats at a small table, that 
table should have a special place reserved 
for it in the kitchen, dining room, or nur- 


If the child has a corner for make- 
believe play, he will amuse himself. 
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sery. When the child is old enough to eat 
at the family table, he should not be 
shifted from one side of the table to the 
other. 


The Ideal Home for a Child 

Where the home is located depends 
largely on the places where different fam- 
ily members work. However, the business 
part of any city is not ideal for the rearing 
of children because play space is often 
limited and there is danger from the flow 
of traffic. 

An apartment or house in one of the resi- 
dential areas found in any city is a better 
child’s home than is a busy downtown loca- 
tion. Furthermore, there are usually a park 
and public library located nearby. Many 
community parks have playground super- 
visors who will watch children as they play, 
and public libraries have children’s rooms 


where children can read, look at pictures, 
or listen to story-telling in a quiet, home- 
like atmosphere. 

While a country home offers a child 
safety and plenty of outdoor play space, he 
may often be lonely if his home is too far 
from others. He will be deprived of the 
companionship of other children in his play 
unless it is possible to bring other children 
to his home to play with him or to take 
him to the homes of other children. 

Housing developments in both large and 
small cities as well as the surrounding sub- 
urbs offer many of the features that are 
desirable in an ideal home for children. 
They have play areas that sprawl over a 
reasonably large amount of ground with 
plenty of space for outdoor play. Many of 
the streets are dead end streets where little 
or no traffic passes and where children can 
play with safety. 
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In addition, there are other families 
around who likewise have young children. 
As a result, the child has no trouble finding 
children of his own age with whom to play. 
And, most important of all, there is usually 
a community spirit among the mothers 
with each mother taking her turn to watch 
the children of the neighborhood while 
they are playing outdoors. 


The Child’s Room 

Generally, the rooms given to children 
are smaller than the one the parents have, 
and frequently they are not so light or well 
ventilated. This is unfortunate because a 


An outdoor play space aids social 
development and brings out inge- 
nuity in children. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


young child usually spends more time in 
his bedroom than his parents do. 

Whenever possible, each child should 
have a room of his own rather than hay- 
ing to share a room with another child. 
Children develop at different rates, The 
interests and activities of two children 
several years apart in chronological age 
are so different that sharing the same room 
will not be a pleasurable experience for 
either. 

If the family is large, it is a better ar- 
rangement to put the oldest child with the 
youngest child, rather than to put two chil- 
dren of nearly the same age together, be- 
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Courtesy Child Craft Furniture 


The windows, walls, and floors are all important in a child's bedroom. See 


pages 231 to 233. 


cause an older child generally has a more 
tolerant attitude toward the youngest child 
than the child who is more nearly the same 
age. 


Characteristics of an Ideal Room 
for a Child 

An ideal room for a young child is not 
likely to be found in a ready-built house 
or apartment. However, many of the fea- 
tures of such a room can be added by 
parents with only a small outlay of money. 
The room which a young child occupies 
should contain as many of the following 
features of an ideal room as possible. 


The windows. The windows of a young 
child's room should receive the morning 
rather than the afternoon sun. This makes 
the room bright and sunny in the morning 
when the child plays indoors. Furthermore, 
it does not interfere with the afternoon 
nap. 

If possible, the windows should face on a 
street where there is not enough traffic to 
disturb the child at naptime or in the early 
evening, but where, nevertheless, there are 
enough interesting things for the child to 
watch as he looks out of the window. 

To be able to ventilate the room properly 
without air conditioning, the windows 


Furniture for a child's use should be 
sized for him and of durable con- 
struction. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


have to be opened. This is dangerous be- 
cause a child, in his eagerness to see what 
is happening outside, can readily lean out 
of an open window too far, lose his bal- 
ance, and fall to the ground below. Screens 
are not adequate protection because they 
can be pushed out by the weight of the 
child’s body. Instead, the window should 
always be opened from the top. If there 
are French windows, the only safe way to 
protect the child is to put bars across the 
window. These are readily available in all 
hardware stores and can be easily in- 
stalled. 

All windows should have curtains, They 
add to the attractiveness of the room while, 
at the same time, serving to keep out some 
of the dust that comes in whenever a win- 
dow is opened. If the walls are papered 
with a figured design, the curtains should 
be made of drip-dry net with ruffles for 
girls and in a tailored model for boys. In a 
room with plain-colored walls, curtains 
made of a fabric with a nursery design are 
more attractive than white curtains. 

The walls. For the bright, cheerful 
atmosphere that should prevail in every 


young child’s room, the walls and ceiling 
should be light in color, preferably a pas- 
tel shade of blue, pink, green, or yellow. 

There are many wallpaper patterns with 
nursery designs that are excellent for a 
young child’s room. He not only enjoys 
looking at the pictures on his walls, but 
does not have to be so careful of finger 
marks because patterned paper does not 
show spots easily. Washable wallpaper is 
ideal for a child’s room. If the child’s room 
is to be painted, washable paint should be 
used so that finger marks or crayon marks 
can be washed off. 

The floor. All young children are floor 
sitters. While floor coverings of hard- 
surface materials for easy cleaning and 
rough wear have their advantages, they 
also have the disadvantage of tending to 
be cold in winter. There is no guarantee 
that the child will sit on scatter rugs. Such 
rugs tend to slip on hard-surface materials, 
thus adding the disadvantage of a possible 
accident. 

Preferably, the floor of a young child’s 
room should be covered with a carpet. This 
should have a pad under it to make it 


Essentials 


Crib (up to 3 years) 
Bed (after 3 years) 

Chest with drawers 

Large stuffed armchair covered with wash- 
able fabric : 

2 straight-backed low chairs 

1 small table 

Open shelves 


warmer in the winter and more comfortable 
for the child to sit on. Carpets, like wall- 
paper, should be patterned rather than 
plain. If made of cotton, nylon, or another 
of the man-made fibers or blends, they -can 
be kept clean easily with home washings. 
Every child, no matter how careful he may 
be, will at some time get food, paint, cray- 
ons, or water on his carpet. 

The lighting. Special attention should 
be given to the lighting of a young child’s 
room because his eyes are delicate and 
easily strained. The best type of artificial 
lighting is indirect. In indirect lighting, 
light is thrown on the ceiling or walls and 
from there diffused through the room. 

Few homes at the present time have in- 
direct lighting systems, but table and floor 
lamps of the indirect type are good substi- 
tutes. The important thing to remember is 
that there must be plenty of light. It is poor 
economy to. save on electricity used in a 
child’s room. 

The closets. The final feature of the ideal 
child’s room is the closet. This should be 
large enough to store the child’s clothing 
and toys. To encourage habits of neatness 
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and responsibility, there should be plenty 
of hooks within easy reach of the child so 
that he can learn to take down and hang up 
his own clothes. 

The closet should also contain open shelf 
space, low enough for the child to reach, 
where toys not in constant use can be kept. 
It is important that there be ample space 
on the shelves to spread out the child’s 
toys. When toys are stacked up, the child 
often hesitates to play with them because 
of the effort involved in getting them out 
and putting them back. 


Equipment for the Child’s Room 


If there is space in the house that can 
be used as a playroom for indoor play, the 
child’s room will need relatively little 
equipment. If, on the other hand, it must be 
used for both living and play, it will need 
equipment suited for these activities. The 
preceding chart lists the essential pieces 
of equipment for a child’s room and those 
that are less essential. A description of the 
characteristics of this equipment follows. 

Young children grow so quickly that 
they soon outgrow baby furniture. A bassi- 


Pinney from Monkmeyer 


A chest scaled to the child's size 
helps the child to develop a sense 
of independence and habits of neat- 
ness. 


net is good for only two or three months. 
For that reason, it is an expensive luxury, 
The child of three is generally too big to 
sleep comfortably in a crib and is ready for 
a bed. If a bed must be bought for the 
child, it is wise to get a regular adult-sized 
bed rather than a youth-sized bed. Because 
beds are expensive, and because children 
outgrow the youth-sized beds in time, it is 
a good idea to make a slightly larger in- 
vestment in a bed that can be used for 
many years. 

The important thing about cribs and 
beds is not the nursery designs painted on 
them but the kinds of mattresses they have. 
If cribs and beds have good, heavy springs 
and thick, hard mattresses, the child’s 
sleeping posture will be good. There will 
then be little likelihood of spinal curvature 
because of soft mattresses. 
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There should be a stuffed chair in 
the child's room so he can relax. 


If the young child is to learn independ- 
ence in dressing at an early age, he must 
have a low chest with drawers that are not 
too heavy for him to open and close. If a 
mirror is hung over the chest or on the 
closet door, it will encourage the child to 
see that his clothes are on straight and that 
his hair is well groomed. 

In addition to a bed and chest, every 
child should have a large, stuffed chair 
covered with washable fabric in which he 
can curl up and relax when he looks at 
books. There should also be a small table 
for eating, playing games, pasting, crayon- 
ing, and many other play activities. In ad- 
dition, having two straight-backed chairs 
in the room may encourage cooperative 
play with another child. 

Open shelves, where toys and books in 
constant use may be kept, should also be 
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Low, open shelves for toys in constant use enable the young child to be 
independent in the selection of toys for his play and to develop a sense of 


responsibility for the care of his toys. 


provided. These shelves, like those in the 
closet should be ample enough so that the 
toys can be spread out. 

Today, excellent quality furniture is 
available for children’s rooms in unfinished 
wood. This is far less expensive than fin- 
ished furniture. With the modern spray- 
type paint, it is easy to paint it any color 
to suit the child’s taste at that age and re- 
paint it later when his tastes change. 


The Child’s Playroom 

A playroom is not necessary if the child’s 
room is large enough to give adequate 
space for play. Actually, even though the 
child has a playroom, he may prefer to play 
in his own room because he feels more at 
home there. 

Unless the child’s room is very small, it 
should be possible to arrange all furniture 


needed for sleeping and dressing in one 
part of the room and all equipment for 
play in the other part. Then, while the 
child is playing, the furniture not needed 
can be pushed against the wall to give the 
maximum possible space for play. 

At naptime and bedtime, toys can be put 
to bed and the playroom converted into a 
bedroom again. If a screen is put between 
the child’s bed and the toy shelves, he will 
not see the toys and will not be tempted 
to get out of bed to play with them. 


Outdoor Play Space 


All children need outdoor play space, 
and, especially for young children, it is 
important that the play space be safe. A 
back or front yard, where outdoor play 
equipment and toys can easily be brought 
from the house, gives the child a feeling of 
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All children need play space, and 
especially for very young children 
it is important that the play space 
be safe, 


Security and possession which does not 
exist when there is no play space he may 
call his own.. 

As children grow older and begin to 
crave the companionship of other children 
in play, a yard has little appeal for them 
unless the neighborhood children come 
there to play with them. If the yard is not 
large enough for group play, or if parents 
object to having their flower beds and grass 
ruined occasionally by the rough-and- 
tumble play of a group of children, the 
child will go to the yard of a playmate 
whose parents are more permissive or he 
will play with his playmates on the side- 
walks, street, or in a nearby park. 

All young children should have a garden, 
no matter how small, where they can plant 


seeds and watch them grow. If the family 
has a garden, the child should have a place 
in that garden allotted to him which he 
can regard as his garden and should be 
given an opportunity to plant seeds of his 
own choice in it. 

When the child’s home is in an apart- 
ment, he will have no garden outdoors, 
However, many apartments have window 
boxes where flowers can be planted in the 
summer and the child should be given one 
of these as his own. If there are no out- 
door window boxes, an indoor garden 
may be bought at any seed store. In this 
garden, he can plant seeds and take care 
of his flowers just as he could in an outdoor 
garden. 

It should be his responsibility to water, 
weed, and take care of his garden with 
adult guidance and supervision. A child of 
three is old enough for this, 


Responsibility for His Domain 

Much of the pleasure as well as much of 
the psychological value of a place of his 
own will come from the child’s assumption 
of responsibility for it, Of course, a young 
child cannot be expected to assume full 
responsibility, but most young children are 
capable of assuming more responsibility 
than they are given an, opportunity to 
assume. 

Any child who is able to take toys from a 
shelf is likewise able to put them back on 
the shelf. If hooks are low enough in a 
closet for a young child to reach, he can, 
when he is three or four years old, hang up 
his pajamas and put away his bedroom 
slippers. 

In time he can be given the responsibility 
of hanging coats on hangers and putting 
clean clothes in the chest drawers. By the 


All children should have some sort 
of garden for which they have full 
responsibility. If there is no space 
in the yard for a child's garden, 
he should be taught to cultivate a 
garden in a window box. 
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age of six, every child should assume com- 
plete responsibility for putting away and 
taking out all his clothing-and toys. 

Other responsibilities for a young child 
in the care of his room include picking 
up scraps from the floor, daily emptying of 
the waste-basket, watering plants in his 
own room, hanging up his towel, wash- 
cloth, and toothbrush, and putting away 
his outdoor play equipment. 

Early childhood is none too soon to be 
learning the foundations of skills needed to 
keep his room clean. If given a dustcloth 
and shown how to use it, a young child can 
quickly learn the motor coordination 
needed to dust furniture. Dusting toys and 
small articles is far more difficult and often 
results in damage to them because of the 


young child’s poor coordination of his finer 
muscles. For that reason, it is wise for the 
mother to dust the small articles. Then, 
after the dusting has been completed, the 
child can put the small articles back in 
place where they belong. 

Nothing delights a young child more 
than a toy sweeper of his own which he 
can use to sweep the carpet while the 
mother is running the vacuum sweeper. If 
shown how to move all light pieces of fur- 
niture to one side of the room so that the 
carpet can be swept and then how to re- 
place the furniture, even a young child 
can do all but the heavy cleaning of his 
room. He can use the mop to go over the 
floors where there are no carpets or rugs 
and he can dust the floorboards and doors. 
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Early childhood is none too soon 
to learn how to put things away. 


If the family vacuum sweeper is light, most 
children can use it successfully before they 
are six years old. 


Responsibilities in the Home 

In addition to taking care of his own 
room within the limits of his abilities, 
every young child should have some re- 
sponsibilities for parts of the home he 
shares with other members of the family. 
This is important because the child feels 
that the family home is his if he has some 
responsibility for it. 


Small duties should be assigned to the 
child for which he and he alone is respon- 
sible. He should be shown how to perform 
these duties and then should be expected 
to perform them daily until he becomes 
proficient in them. 

After he becomes proficient in the duties 
assigned to him, it is wise to assign new 
duties. This not only eliminates the possi- 
bility of boredom with its accompaniment 
of doing the task in a slipshod manner but 
it enables the young child to acquire new 
skills. After he has acquired a fairly large 
repertoire of skills, it is a wise policy to 
have all members of the family meet at 
least once a week and decide what duties 
each family member is to assume for the 
coming week. Having some say in what he 
is to do eliminates the feeling that children 
often develop that their home duties are a 
form of drudgery imposed on them without 
any consideration of their preferences. 

If possible, the child’s responsibilities in 
the home should be such that they can be 
carried out with other family members, The 
more contacts he has with members of 
his family, the pleasanter the tasks will be 
for him, Furthermore, working with other 
family members will give him the feeling 
that he is being treated more like a grown- 
up than like a helpless baby. Assisting in 
setting and clearing the table or sorting 
laundry can all be community activities, 


Values to Child of Sharing Home Responsibilities 


* Pride from achievement 

* Learning that work can be fun 

* Learning to cooperate with others in an 
activity 

* Antidote for boredom that comes from too 

- much play 


* Feeling of being a full-fledged member of 
the family i 

* Feeling of being grownup enough to do 
what the other family members do 

* Laying the foundation for cooperative 
play with other children 3 


At holiday seasons, there are especially 
good opportunities for community activi- 
ties in the home. Even the youngest chil- 
dren of the household can assist in the 
preparation of special foods for the holi- 
days, can assist in making and placing the 
decorations, and can assist in cleaning up 
after the celebrations are over. 


Psychological Values of 
Home Responsibilities 

Many parents feel that the assistance of 
a young child in the routine responsibilities 
of the home is more of a hindrance than a 
help. True, the child cannot dust as well 
as an adult can and he may drop a dish 
he is drying. Certainly whatever he does 
will be at a much slower rate than the 
mother’s. 

Other parents, especially mothers, may 
regard household tasks as such drudgery 
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that they want to spare the child as long as 
possible. If they helieve that the child will 
be happier if he ıs carefree to do as he 
pleases, they will not only not ask him to 
help with the family chores but they will 
actually rebuff his offers or attempts to 
help and insist that he play with his toys. 
Such an attitude militates against the 
child’s desire to learn the skills that will 
prove to be useful and necessary as he 
grows older and it will deprive him of the 
opportunities to learn when he has plenty 
of free time to practice tlie skills, Far more 
serious is the fact that depriving children 
of opportunities to participate in home re- 
sponsibilities deprives them of many impor- 
tant psychological values such participation 
would give. The chart on page 238 gives 
the most important psychological values 
that a child derives from sharing in the 
responsibilities for the care of the home. 


BASIC POINTS IN CHAPTER 14 


1. Having a place he can consider his 
gives the young child the pride that 
comes from ownership. 

2. The ideal home for a young child is a 
large house with plenty of rooms for 
each child to have one of his own and 
a garden in which to play. 

3. Permanency in his domain adds greatly 
to a young child's feeling of security. 

4. In an ideal room for a child, attention 
must be given to the windows, walls, 
floor coverings, lighting, and closets 
suited to the child's needs and level of 
development. 

5. Equipment for a young child's room 
should be kept to a minimum to allow 
space for play. 


6. Many young children feel more at home 
when playing in their own rooms than 
in a playroom. i 


_ 7. Outdoor play space for a child should 


include an area for the child's garden 
or he should have a small garden in- 
doors. 

8. Given an opportunity, the young child 
can learn many skills that can be used 
in assuming responsibility for partial 
care of his room. 3 

9. Every young child should be given re- 
sponsibilities within his level of de- 
velopment for the care of the home. 

10. There are many psychological values 
to be gained by young children from 
learning to assume some responsibility 
for the care of the home. 
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For Discussion 


. How soon before a new baby is scheduled to arrive should a young 


child be shifted to a new room with new furniture? How can this 
shift be made to prevent the child from feeling that he is being 
shoved out? 


. If a family were free to select the place in which to live, what would 


be the characteristics of the ideal community for a young child to 
grow up in? 


. When it is necessary for a child to share a room with a brother or 


sister, why is it best to have as large an age difference as possible 
between the children? 


. How old should a child be before he is permitted to decide what 


color or colors he wants his room to be decorated in? Explain why 
you selected the age you did. 


. Why are learning to assume. responsibilities for the care of the home 


and the development of a favorable attitude toward these responsibil- 
ities likely to incréase the child’s popularity when he plays with other 
children? 


Suggested Activities 


. Visit the furniture department of a large store. Inspect critically the 


nursery furniture and small-sized adult furniture. Then make a list 
of the furniture you consider necessary in a young child’s room and 
compare the cost of furnishing it with nursery and small-sized adult 
furniture. 


. If you had a playroom during your childhood, ask your parents how 


you felt about playing there and how much time you spent in it as 
compared with the time you spent in your own room. 


. Go to a seed and plant store or to the garden department of a de- 


partment store. Ask to see window boxes and indoor gardens. Study 
them from the point of view of which would be more practical for a 
young child living in an apartment. 


. Draw a diagram of an ideal room for a young child. 
. Make a survey of the activities needed for the care of a bedroom and 


a bathroom. List those that a child of four, five, and six years of age 
can reasonably be expected to assume with guidance and supervi- 
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Chapter 15 


Play and Playthings 


Play is any activity engaged in for the 
enjoyment it gives. The child’s attitude 
toward the activity determines whether it 
will be play for him or work. If he enjoys 
dusting and sweeping his room while his 
mother is cleaning it, it will be play. If, on 
the other hand, it is a chore assigned to 
him which he does not like, it will be work. 

Because the enjoyment of the activity is 
the essential element of all play, the child 
engages in a given play activity only as 
long as it amuses him. When he becomes 
bored, he drops what he is doing and turns 
his attention to something that, for the 
moment, he finds more enjoyable. 

In time, as his interest in the new ac- 
tivity begins to lag, he will drop it, even 
though he may be only in the middle of it. 
Half-finished activities are characteristic of 
childhood play. They demonstrate how un- 
important the end result is as compared 
with the enjoyment that accompanies the 
activity. 

After the child reaches the age when he 
is expected to do whatever he undertakes 
seriously and well, his attitude changes. 
The end result then becomes more impor- 
tant to him than the activity itself. This 
changed attitude is, in time, reflected in his 
play activities. 


Every healthy, happy young child plays 
for the major part of the day. For that 
reason, early childhood can justifiably be 
called “the playtime of life.” Children who 
are not healthy, due to poor nutrition or 
some other cause, play little, even though 
they have ample time for play. Instead, 
they spend much of their time just sitting 
around. A child who is unhappy, either 
because he is in poor health or because he 
feels unloved and unwanted in the home, 
likewise plays little. 


Values of Play 

Play is not a waste of time or a method 
of keeping little children out of mischief or 
out of the mother’s way while she attends 
to the household chores. Instead, play is 
an essential to the development of a nor- 
mal, well-adjusted personality. It provides 
the child with opportunities to develop 
physically, emotionally, socially, and mor- 
ally in a way that no other single type of 
activity can. For that reason, the child 
who, for one reason or another, is deprived 
of opportunities for play is far less likely 
to develop into a well-adjusted person than 
is the child whose early childhood days 
were spent mainly in activities he re- 
garded as play. 
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Play is a normal activity of child 
life. 


Of the many values the child derives 
‘from play, the most important are listed 
in the following chart. Note that these 
values are not limited to one aspect of his 
development, such as his physical develop- 
ment. Instead, they relate to every aspect 


be useful throughout life — 
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of his development. No one other type of 
activity can provide so many benefits as 


play. 


Essential Features of Play 

If play is to give the child the benefits 
discussed above, the following features are 
essential. 

Surplus energy. A child must have more 
energy than he needs for daily living if he 
is to use it for nonessential activities like 
play. Studies of children suffering from 
malnutrition, which saps their energy, 
have shown that they have little inclination 
to play. 

Time. Whether in childhood or adult- 
hood, the individual must feel leisurely 
and must not have to watch the clock con- 
stantly to be ready for the next engage- 
ment. After the routine duties of bathing, 
dressing, eating, and going to the toilet 
are completed, the young child’s time is his 
own to do with as he chooses, and he gen- 
erally chooses to use his free time for play. 

Equipment. Very little play can be car- 
ried out without some equipment, no mat- 
ter how crude and simple it may be. A 
young baby plays with his hair, ears, toes, 
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Play is an outlet for excess energy as well as helping in the physical devel- 
opment of the child. For other values, see chart on page 242. 


or fingers. After exploring his body, he will 
need something else to play with. It does 
not have to be a toy bought in a store. 
Cast-off kitchen equipment, such as old 
spoons or saucepans, old plastic bottles, 
spools from which the thread has been 
used, or an old hairbrush will offer him 
unlimited opportunities for play. 

Few children, even those of very poor 
parents, are completely lacking in play 
equipment. The trouble more often lies in 
the fact that the play equipment is not 
suitable for, nor satisfactory to, the child. 
He is too young or too old for it; it is too 
complicated for him to play with without 
adult help; there is not enough variety to it 
to stimulate different kinds of play; or it 
has to be gotten out and packed away 
every time the child wants to use it. 


Space for play. Very few play activities 
can be carried out in cramped quarters. 
The child who lives in a small town or 
country district usually has a backyard 
and fields to play in while the city child 
finds play space in playgrounds and city 
parks. In addition to space, the child 
also needs play equipment so that he can 
play safely. 

Knowledge of how to play. Giving the 
child space and equipment for play is, in 
and of itself, not enough. The child must 
know how to use it. The only ways he can 
learn are by being shown how to use it or 
by watching other children play with simi- 
lar equipment. Left to his own devices, a 
young child may chew his crayons, think- 
ing they are sticks of candy, or scribble on 
furniture or wallpaper. 
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Most young children prefer playing 
with such things as pots and pans 
to commercial toys. 
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The child under four does not al- 
ways need playmates. He is per- 
fectly content to play alone with 
his toys. 
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Playmates. Part of the fun that comes 
from playing is the opportunity it offers for 
social contacts. Even though young chil- 
dren actually play very little with others, 
they like to know that there are other chil- 
dren present who are playing also. 

They may watch their playmates; they 
may play with them for a time; or they may 
ignore them and play alone. They like to 
know that there is someone to play with or 
to watch, should it please them to do so. 


Play Activities Should Be Varied 

Different types of activity can give 
pleasure to the child. At one time, he en- 
joys running; at another, he likes to read; 
and, still another time, he may want to 
color a picture. Because the pleasurable ac- 
tivity varies in the form it takes, not all 
play is of the same type. 

So that play is well-rounded, every child 
should engage in all types although the 
amount of time devoted to each will, of 
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course, vary from child to child, depending 
partly upon the child’s interests and abili- 
ties and partly upon the opportunities 
offered by his environment. 

To give the child the benefits that nor- 
mally come from play, there must not only 
be variety in his play but there must also 
be a balance between active and passive 
play. If, for example, he spends too much 
of his playtime in making things with sand, 
blocks, crayons, and paints, he has too little 
time for the play activities that lead to 
healthy exercise and good body develop- 
ment. Such solitary play also deprives him 
of opportunities to learn to get along with 
other children. 

Too much time, on the other hand, de- 
voted to play with other children deprives 
him of opportunities to learn to amuse him- 
self and become self-sufficient. It also is 
likely to overtax his strength with the re- 
sult that he will be too tired, after a day of 
| strenuous play, to eat or sleep well. 
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Play should be varied so that some of it is active and some passive. 


Imbalance in the child’s play may come 
from a number of causes, the most impor- 
tant of which are poor health, lack of play 
equipment, lack of opportunity to learn a 
variety of play activities, and, most impor- 
tant of all, lack of playmates. A child 
who is in poor health will not have the 
energy to engage in any form of strenuous 
play. As a result, he will spend most of his 
time in play that permits him to sit and be 
amused by someone else. If his play equip- 
ment is predominantly for one type of play 
—such as books and games—he will not be 
able to engage in play that requires swings, 
slides, tricycles, bicycles, or roller skates. 

Even though a child may have equip- 
ment for a variety of play activities, this 
equipment will be of little value to him 
unless he is shown how to use it. Just hav- 
ing a tricycle, for example, does not mean 
that the child will automatically be able to 
use it for his play. He must be shown how 
to ride the tricycle. 
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Young children are fascinated with 
colors and painting. 


A child who is deprived of the com- 
panionship of other children is greatly 
limited in the play activities he can engage 
in. He must devote his playtime almost ex- 
clusively to solitary play and there are only 
a limited number of play activities of this 
type. 

Early childhood is the ideal time to en- 
courage trying out a wide variety of play 
activities not only because the young child 
has more time then than he will have 
when he goes to school, but also because it 

gives him an opportunity to discover the 
satisfaction he can get from different types 
of play before he begins to concentrate his 


time and energy on those he finds most 
enjoyable. This may be regarded as the 
trying-out age of play. 


Types of Play 

There are so many different types of play 
suitable for young children that it is impor- 
tant to classify them into categories, The 
usual categories or classes of play are ac- 
tive play and passive play, or amusements. 
In active play, the child derives enjoyment 
from what he does. In passive play, his 
enjoyment comes from being a passive par- 
ticipant — from watching or listening to 
another person or to a group. 

If the play program of a young child is 
well balanced, part of his playtime will be 
devoted to active play and part to passive 
play. Because the needs of each child are 
different, it is impossible to say that one- 
half of every child’s playtime should be de- 
voted to active and one-half to passive play. 
How much will be devoted to each will 
depend on the satisfactions the individual 
child derives from active as compared with 
passive play. 

On the other hand, a well-balanced play 
program for a young child should not be 
overweighted with either active or passive 
play. Even though a child may gain more 
satisfaction from active than from passive 
play, or vice versa, he should be encour- 
aged to balance one with the other to see 
which gives him the greater satisfaction. 

A detailed discussion of different forms 
of active play and amusements or passive 
play, with the characteristics of each, will 
serve to show the potential sources of en- 
joyment the child can be expected to de- 
rive from each. 

Active play. Active play may take many 
different forms but they all have one im- 


portant characteristic in common, namely, 
that the satisfaction the child derives from 
\ them comes from what he does rather than 
from what someone else does. Of the many 
forms of active play, the most common are 
discussed below. 

Exploratory play. Young children love 
o play with toys. At first their main in- 
ierest is exploratory. They look at a toy; 
they shake it or pound it to see what noise 
it\will make; they suck it; they squeeze or 
pat it to see how it feels; and they smell it. 

Frequently, in the process of explora- 
tion, they break the toy or change its ap- 
pearalace so that it is barely recognizable. 
Howe\er, it has served its purpose and has 
not ony given the player enjoyment but has 


simple and crude his efforts may 
playthings are now used for con- 
on. He no longer throws or bites 
his blocks but builds them into towers, 
botses, or bridges. Instead of chewing on 
is crayons or scribbling at random with 
“them, he colors pictures in a book or draws 
his own pictures, 

Clay and sand are used to construct all 
sorts of objects — people, houses, flowers, 
or ashtrays — and not merely patted, 
pounded, or thrown, The finished product 
is not important to the child. For him the 
making is an enjoyable experience and 
quite adequate reward for the energy 
expended. 

Dramatic play. Just about the time the 
child begins to use his toys to construct 
things, he discovers that it is fun to drama- 
tize with them. To a little girl, a doll is not 
merely a doll but a baby, while a toy tele- 
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Toys that help the child to dram- 
atize play are particularly attrac- 
tive to him. 


phone is a real telephone. (See the picture 
on this page.) To a boy, a plastic truck is a 
real truck, stuffed animals are real animals, 
and toy trains are real trains. 

The child engages in make-believe play 
in which his playroom, with a few changes, 
becomes a house, a store, or a schoolroom. 
With the aid of a few articles of clothing, 
the child can quickly turn into a character 
in his play world and his toys may become 
the other players. 

Mother games. Before the baby is two, he 
likes to play simple games with his mother, 
father, some other adult, or an older child. 
In this type of game, generally referred to 
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as mother game because the mother is 
most often the other player, there are sim- 
ple rules. Each player must take his turn. 
Peekaboo, I Spy, This Little Pig Went to 
Market, and Guess Which Hand? are the 
young child’s favorite games. 

Games of this sort are good training for 
playing games later on with other children. 
Through them the child learns that he 
must obey the rules of the game, must take 
his turn, and must be a good loser. 

Neighborhood games. By the age of four 
or five years, children have outgrown 
mother games. They now want to play with 
children of their own age. The games 
they play at first are very similar to those 
played with adults except that the rules 
are slightly more exacting, the play a little 
more complicated, and the players are of 
their own age. 
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The children with whom the child plays 
come mainly from his immediate neighbor- 
hood — often from the same block in a city 
or the same street in a suburban com- 
munity. This has given rise to the name, 
neighborhood games. Two or more chil- 
dren, or even a whole group, can play the 
traditional games of Tag, Hide-and-Seek, 
Follow the Leader, or Statues. The rules are 
elastic enough and the plan of play flexible 
enough for any number of players. 

After the child reaches school age, he 
plays games modeled along the lines of 
adult sports, such as football, baseball, or 
basketball. His playmates, as was true of 
his preschool days, come mostly from his 
immediate neighborhood. 

Passive play or amusement. Amusements 
are forms of entertainment in which the 
player is more or less in the role of a pas- 
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Watching animals provides unlim- 
ited entertainment for a young 
child. 


sive participant. The enjoyment comes 
from watching or listening to others. This 
is the ideal kind of play for times of the 
day when the child is tired and yet needs 
something to occupy his attention, such as 
the periods just before meals or bedtime. 

If used for such occasions, amusements 
are an ideal form of play; but, if the child 
is encouraged to engage too extensively 
in play of this type, he loses the advantage 
that comes from more active forms of play, 
such as toy play or games. 

There are many different forms of amuse- 
ment that appeal to young children. How- 
ever, every child should be given an oppor- 
tunity to experience the satisfaction that 
comes from the different forms so that he 
may, in time, select those that give him 
the greatest satisfaction and concentrate on 
them. The common forms of amusement for 
young children follow. 

Watching others. Watching others, 
whether children, adults, or animals, is a 
constant source of entertainment for chil- 
dren. No matter how simple, humdrum, or 
repetitious an activity may be, a child seems 
to be fascinated by watching other people’s 
activities. 

Watching someone use the automatic 
dishwasher or clothes washer, preparing 
food, mixing a cake in the electric mixer, 
fixing a broken table or lighting fixture, 
cleaning a range, washing the windows, 
cutting the grass, washing the car, or a 
thousand and one jobs in and outside the 
home are all interesting to a child and keep 
him amused indefinitely. 

Watching animals, whether household 
pets or animals on a farm or in the zoo, 
provides unlimited entertainment for a 
young child. He never seems to grow tired 
of watching a cat wash himself with his 
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tongue, a dog chew on a bone, the monkeys 
climb up and down in the cages in the 
zoo, or the cows being milked on the farm. 

Before the child is old enough to know 
how to play with other children, he spends 
much of his playtime with them in playing 
alongside them and in watching what they 
do. This is known as “parallel play” and 
will be described in more detail in the 
following chapter. From watching the play 
of other children, the young child not only 
gets satisfaction but, even more important, 
he learns many things about how to make 
social contacts with them and how to 
play in a cooperative way. 

Looking at pictures. Looking at pictures 
in magazines or books is a favorite amuse- 
ment of young children. Pictures with 
bright colors and little detail in the draw- 
ings, which depict simple, everyday people 


Games which require concentration 
provide learning opportunities as 
well as entertainment. 
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in everyday settings, are more understand- 
able to them than fine art. That is why 
they like the pictures in advertisements, in 
children’s story books, or in the comics, 

Judged from the point of view of artistic 
merit, these pictures might not be consid- 
ered good. However, their simplicity and 
lack of detail makes them comprehensible 
to a young child. He looks at the same ones 
over and over again, each time discovering 
something that he did not see before or 
some new meaning to the picture. 

In addition to the enjoyment the young 
child derives from looking at pictures, he 
learns word meanings. When he asks, 
“What is this?” or “Why does it do that?” 
he is learning to associate meanings with 
words which, otherwise, might be meaning- 
less to him. He also develops an interest in 
reading — an excellent preparation for 
readiness to read when he enters school. 
This matter will be discussed in more de- 
tail in Chapter 22. 

Listening to stories. Before a child can 
actually understand words, he likes to have 
stories told or read to him. But the story 
must be told or read so that the child can 
understand it if his attention is to be held. 
This means that the teller must use facial 
expressions to give significance to words, 
must put emphasis on the meaningful 
words, must speak slowly so that the child 
has time to grasp what he hears, and must 
use simple words that the child knows. 

The themes of stories for young children 
should be simple, homey, and close to their 
everyday lives.’ Stories about children 
their own age, about the people they know 
outside the home — such as the motorcycle 
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Stories for children should be sim- 
ple, homey, and close to their 
everyday lives. 


cop, the postman, the teacher, or the clerks 
at the supermarkets — and the animals on 
the farm or in the city — such as cows, 
pigs, chickens, horses, cats, and dogs — are 
what children like to hear about. 

It fascinates them to have a simple story 
built up around them as the central char- 
acter. It is not until the child is approach- 
ing five years of age that he really en- 
joys fairy tales or stories of adventure that 
take him off into a world unknown to him. 
When a child likes a story, he wants to 
hear it over and over again, just exactly as 
he has heard it before. 

In addition to stories, children like 
poems, but the poems must be simple in 
theme and structure. The classic nursery 
rhymes that are passed down from one gen- 
eration to another and the more modern 
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* A librarian can give you a list of books suitable for any age level. 


Courtesy Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Music with definite rhythm appeals to all young children. 


poems for children, such as those by A. A. 
Milne, have the strongest appeal. The more 
jingle there is to poetry, the better the 
young child likes it. 

Children’s books today are sold at rea- 
sonable prices in any store that sells books, 
even in the supermarkets. It is wise to ac- 
cumulate a number of books as gifts at 
Christmas or birthdays for the young child 
so they will be readily available when he 
wants to look at them or have them read 
to him. In addition, it is wise to borrow 
books from the public library so as to in- 
crease the number and variety of stories 
the child may hear. Children like to look 
at the pictures while the story is being read 
and Jater, if no one is available to read to 
them, they enjoy opening the book and 
studying the pictures, Many children, after 
hearing a story over and over again will 
“read” it to themselves as they look at the 
pictures, 


Looking at comics. Even before a child 
can read, he enjoys looking at comics. The 
bright colors appeal to him and the simple 
drawings with plenty of action fascinate 
him. In the preschool years, he likes comics 
about young children, older children, and 
animals. 

Before buying a comic book for a young 
child, the parent should look through it 
carefully to make sure there are no terror 
elements in it that might frighten a young 
child. When there are older children in the 
family, they are likely to bring home terror 
comics which they have borrowed from 
their friends. Unless there is careful family 
censorship, such comics are likely to fall 
into the hands of the young child and he 
will look at them just as he does the comics 
his parents give him. 

Listening to music. Music that is simple 
and has a definite rhythm appeals to all 
children. They like to sing to accompany 
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the music, After hearing a tune several 
times, they will sing without the musical 
accompaniment. Piano music, orchestral 
music over the radio, or music from the 
phonograph are ali common sources of mu- 
sical enjoyment.” 

The chief advantage of phonograph rec- 
ords is that the music can be played over 
and over again. Furthermore, most phono- 
graph records of music for children have 
vocal accompaniments with the words so 
clearly and distinctly enunciated that the 
child can understand them. From hearing 
them he can learn the words so that he, 
too, can sing the songs. 

Watching television. Young children of 
today are fascinated by television. If per- 
mitted, they will sit for hours before the 
television screen. Even when they do not 
understand what the program is about, they 
enjoy the action, the music, and the sounds 
of words. Most television networks have 
programs appropriate for preschool children 
at times of the day when the child is likely 
to be indoors — right after breakfast, before 
dinner, and in the late hours of the after- 
noon. If the programs are properly selected 
for the child’s level of development and if 
he is not permitted to watch for too long at 
a time, television watching is an educa- 
tional, relaxing, and enjoyable experience 
for the child. 

Even though most television networks 
have programs appropriate for young chil- 
dren, they also have many that are very 
inappropriate. This is especially true of the 
terror programs that contain a great deal 
of shooting, beating, and assaulting of 


Courtesy Fisher-Price Toys, Inc. 


Toys should be selected for the age 
level of the child. The two-year-old 
likes push-pull toys. 


people. Not only should the parents check 
the listing of the program carefully be- 
fore allowing the young child to look at it 
but they should also watch part of the pro- 
gram to make sure that it is suitable. 


Essential Characteristics of Playthings 

In selecting toys and different forms of 
play equipment for children, far too many 
parents buy what they think is cute or in- 
teresting without giving a thought to what 
the child for whom this equipment is being 
bought will do with it. A stuffed dog, for 
example, may appeal to a parent as ador- 


* New records are being made for children every year. Consult your local 


music store for titles, 


* Offers opportunities fc a variety of play 


activities 


velopment — ; 
* Can be manipulated without adult help — 
Safe, regardless of how the child uses it 
Offers opportunities for play with other 
children = o ARE 


. 


able but that is no guarantee that the child 
will adore it. Only if each child’s needs and 
abilities are taken into consideration will 
parents be able to make a wise selection of 
play equipment for their children. 

The preceding chart lists characteris- 
tics of any good play equipment for young 
children. These essentials can be used as 
guidelines in selecting toys and other 
equipment to be used by the child for his 
play. It must be kept in mind that all chil- 
dren are different and that the equipment 
that will meet the play needs of one child 
may not meet the play needs of another 
child. A child, for example, who is very 
curious and adventuresome, needs equip- 
ment that is safer than does a child who is 
less adventuresome. 


Playthings That Appeal to Children 

There are certain toys that have a univer- 
sal appeal to young children. It is from 
these universally popular toys that the 
child selects his favorites. He then concen- 
trates the major portion of his playtime on 
them. 

As a general rule, the child’s favorite 
playthings are those used in his favorite 
play. His favorite play, in turn, is closely 


Suited to the child's age and level of de- 
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Play Equipment = Z 
Can be used indoors or outdoors 

* Appeals to the child’s taste in color 
Stimulates the child's interest and cre- 
_ativity f 
Belangs to the child and not shared by 
other children unless the child wishes 
Small and light enough that the child can. 


move it without adult help 


related to his ability. A little boy, for ex- 
ample, who prefers his planes to every 
other toy he possesses will, as he grows 
older, in almost every instance show an 
ability along mechanical lines. 

It is never possible to predict what kind 
of play equipment will prove to be most 
pleasurable to a young child. For that rea- 
son, it is far better to encourage a well- 
rounded play program than a narrow, one- 
sided one. To make this possible, the play- 
things of a young child should be chosen 
so that there is some equipment for every 
type of play — exploratory, dramatic, and 
constructive, with games and amusements 
of all kinds. 


Playthings That Promote Development 

An activity which is pleasurable to a 
child can, at the same time, promote some 
aspect or aspects of his development with- 
out minimizing the enjoyment he derives 
from it. Some types of play promote mainly 
the development of motor coordinations 
though, at the same time, they foster the 
development of the child’s creativity. Other 
forms of play put more emphasis on the 
social development of the child than on his 
creativity. 


Rudy Schulze 


Many types of play are educational as well as fun. 


EQUIPMENT TO STIMULATE DEVELOPMENT 


Physical development: Swings, slides, climb- 
“ing” boards, jungle gyms, seesaws, balls, 
boxes for climbing, wading pools, skates, 
and tricycles 

Large muscle coofdination: Sandboxes, tri- 
cycles, roller skates, jumping ropes, gar- 
den tools, doll carriages, and jungle gyms 

: Small muscle coordination: Scissors, cray- 
ons, paints, clay, pencils, blocks, peg 
boards, weaving sets, and balls 

Intellectual development: Music, puzzles, 


games, cast-off clothes and costumes for 
make-believe play, household equipment, 
pictures to look at, and radio and TV 
programs : 

Speech development: Stories, books with 
pictures, and radio and TV programs 

Social development: Anything that can be 
used in play with other children, such as 
sleds, sandboxes, wading pools, make- 
believe play equipment, balls, tricycles, 
and seesaws >i 


If play is to promote different aspects of 
development, the equipment the child has 
must be suitable to encourage him to en- 
gage in the forms of play that serve this 
purpose. That is why the selection of play 
equipment is so important and why, as was 
stressed earlier, it should be selected with 
the child’s interests and level of develop- 
ment in mind. 

Equally as important is the fact that to 
promote different aspects of the child’s de- 
velopment, he must have a wide enough 
variety of different types of play equip- 
ment to stimulate an interest in different 
types of play. Equipment concentrated in 
the area of outdoor play activities will serve 
to promote physical development and motor 
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coordination but it will do little to promote 
creativity or speech development. 

Because equipment plays such an im- 
portant role in promoting the development 
of the young child, such equipment should 
be carefully selected to promote the right 
type of development. Giving the child a 
gun, for example, will encourage the de- 
velopment of dramatic play and stimulate 
his imagination but, at the same time, it 
will encourage aggressive attacks on others 
— a quality that should be discouraged 
rather than encouraged. The chart on page 
254 lists the major areas of development of 
the child that should be promoted by play 
and some of the equipment that will con- 
tribute to this development. 


BASIC POINTS IN CHAPTER 15 


1. The outstanding characteristic of play 
is the enjoyment the child derives from 
the activity he engages in. 

2. Play is valuable to the child's physical 
and psychological development, | 

3. Only when play includes a majority of 
the essential features to provide enjoy- 
ment from the activity engaged in will 
it provide the valves normally asso- 
ciated with it. 

4. A bélance between active and passive 
play is essential if play is to contribute 
toa well-rounded development of the 
child. 

5. In active play, the child's enjoyment 
comes from what he does; in passive 
play, it comes from watching or listen- 
ing to others. Š 


> 


Active play includes exploring, construc- 
fion, dramatization, and mother and 
neighborhood games. 

Passive play or amusements includes 

watching others, looking at pictures 

and comics, listening to stories and 
music, and watching TY. 

8. Parents should censor carefully comics 
and TV programs to avoid having a 
young child frightened by any terror — 
elements they may contain. 

9, To meet the child's play needs, play- 
things must have qualities that con- 
tribute to the satisfaction the child 
derives from his’ play. 

10. Well-selected playthings should con- 

tribute to the child's physical and psy- 

chological development. —. 


= 
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For Discussion 


- Name several activities and show how they could be classed as play 


or work according to the child’s attitude toward them. 


. Would it be bad to encourage boys and girls to play with similar toys 


or to play the same games much after they are five years old? If so, 
why? 


. What are the most common causes of imbalance in children’s play? 


How many of these can be controlled and how? 


-+ How does reading to a child and showing him pictures increase the 


child’s vocabulary? 


. Will providing young children with a wide variety of play equip- 


ment necessarily increase their interest in a wide variety of play ac- 
tivities? If not, why not? 


Suggested Activities 


. Observe the play activities engaged in by several children. Then 


analyze them to see how good a balance there is between active and 
passive play. 


. Observe the mother games of several children. Then observe sev- 


eral children playing neighborhood games. How good a preparation 
are mother games for neighborhood games? 


. Analyze the pictures in several popular books for children and several 


widely-read comics meant for young children. What elements have 
they in common and how do they differ? 


. Analyze the toys that are conspicuously displayed in several toy 


stores or toy departments of department stores. Do these toys con- 
tain the elements that would contribute to the child’s satisfaction 
in play or do they appeal mainly to adult tastes? 


. Watch several movies and TV programs listed as suitable for young 


children. What aspects of them would be enjoyable to children and 
what might prove to be frightening? 
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Chapter 16 


The Child’s Companions 


There is a traditional belief that some chil- 
dren are born social while others are born 
unsocial. Studies of babies and young chil- 
dren have not substantiated this belief. 
Instead, they have shown that even before 
babies are six months old, a natural crav- 
ing for companionship is apparent in their 
behavior. Whenever they are awake they 
look around for someone to watch, and, if 
they find they are alone, they put up a 
protest in the form of a loud wail. Each 
successive month, as they spend more and 
more time awake, the craving for human 
companionship becomes more marked. 

If babies find the companionship of others 
enjoyable, they will want to repeat the ex- 
perience. If, on the other hand, a baby is 
rebuffed by his parents when he seeks their 
companionship, he will withdraw into him- 
self and become lonely, morose, and de- 
pressed. This may and often does have a 
lasting influence on his attitude toward 
people and on the strength of his craving 
for human companionship. 

Similarly, if the young child has un- 
pleasant experiences when he first seeks the 
companionship of other children, it gen- 
erally dampens his interest and throws 
him back upon his own resources or upon 
adults. No one can blame a child for pre- 
ferring his own company if the children 


with whom he has come in contact have 
bossed him, teased him, or neglected him. 

Thus, it is apparent that children are not 
born social or unsocial but that they are 
made that way by the type of early experi- 
ences they have with people. The more 
pleasant experiences the child has with 
people, the more social he will be. On the 
other hand, the more unpleasant experi- 
ences he has, the less anxious he will be for 
human companionship. 


The Importance of Companionship 

There are certain things a child learns 
from his associations with people — both 
adults and children — that he could learn 
in no other way. Of these, the most impor- 
tant are highlighted in the chart on page 
258. 

When children are deprived of human 
companionship during the early years of 
life, or should that companionship be lim- 
ited to a few adults in the home environ- 
ment, they develop shy, retiring, self- 
conscious personality patterns. As they 
grow older, they may change these person- 
ality patterns. However, the underlying 
pattern of their personalities tends to per- 
sist and they continue to show, throughout 
life, many of the characteristics of an un- 
social person. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


There is no truth to the belief that some children are born social. Children 
are made social by pleasant early social experiences with people. 


What Children Leam From Companionship 


How to make the necessary adjustments 
to get along with others 

Satisfaction from knowing that others like 
him and want to be with him 

Interest in people and their activities 
What others expect from him and what 
they will not tolerate 


Furthermore, the child who is deprived 
of human companionship early in life or 
who has only limited contacts with adults 
will become so used to being alone or 
with adults that he will become too self- 
sufficient. This will take away any desire he 
otherwise would have had to try to form 
friendships with people, especially people 
of his own age. Thus it is important that 
the child have plenty of opportunities for 


* How to conform, by imitation, to stand- 
ards of speech, behavior, and appearance 
as approved by others 

* Feelings of security from having friends 

* Feelings of self-confidence from knowing 
that others want his companionship 


companionship when the natural craving 
for it appears. It is equally important that 
his early social relationships be pleasant so 
that he will want to repeat them. 


The Child’s Earliest Companions 

The young child’s first companions are 
the members of his family. Of all family 
members, more time is spent with the 
mother than with any other family member. 


The child who has been provided 
| opportunities for early companion- 
) ship can usually find plenty of close 

friends when he goes to school. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


The child's first companions are members of the family. 
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For the most part, these early social experi- 
ences are pleasant. As a baby, the young 
child is likely to be the parents’ favorite 
and to receive their undivided attention. 
Furthermore, because of his helplessness, 
he can count on being catered to and 
having his every want satisfied, 

Naturally, under such conditions, the 
child finds the companionship of his par- 
ents very pleasurable. Every child, to a 
certain extent, no matter how large the 
family group may be, gets some pampering 
from his parents. If he is an only child or 
the firstborn of several children, he is likely 
to get more than his share and certainly 
more than is good for him. 

The seriousness of pampering by adults 
lies in the fact that it makes adjustments 
to other children more difficult for the 


child. Other children cannot be expected to 
pamper a child as his parents do. In fact, 
they have doubtless been accustomed to 
being pampered by their parents and ex- 
pect the child to pamper them. 


Brothers and Sisters as Companions 

Should the family group include other 
children, the young child’s early compan- 
ions will, of course, be his brothers and 
sisters. If they are older than he, they may 
pamper and pet him. They may even go 
so far as to humor his every whim. More 
likely, however, they will boss him around, 
show open contempt when his behavior 
falls below their standards, or even make 
him feel unwelcome. 

Parents should be on the alert for such 
treatment and should explain to the older 


Ruth Sondak from DPI 


Older brothers and sisters may 
Pamper the younger child in the 
family or they may try to boss him 
around. 


child why the younger behaves as he does. 
In addition, giving the older child some 
responsibility for the care of the younger 
adds to his feeling of self-importance and 
helps to foster in him a favorable attitude 
toward the younger. 

The child will, in turn, be more likely to 
have a favorable attitude toward children 
born in the family later who are younger 
than he is. He will want to do things for 
and with them. In this way, brothers and 
sisters learn to find pleasure in one an- 
other’s company, thus solving the problem 
of companionship for them when outside 
friends are not available. 


Neighborhood Friends 
The young child’s immediate neighbor- 
hood supplies most of his playmates. From 
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these neighborhood children he will select 
as congenial companions the children of 
his own age whose development is such 
that their interests and abilities are on ap- 
proximately the same level as his. 

To the young child, the social and eco- 
nomic status of his companions is unim- 
portant. He can have just as much fun 
playing with a child whose parents are 
poorer than his as he can with a child 
whose father’s income is many times that 
of his father’s, Nor does the position his 
friend’s family holds in the community mat- 
ter to him so long as he and his friend 
have fun together. 

Similarly, religion, racial origin, and 
color of skin are unimportant. The young 
child is not a snob in the usual sense of the 
word. He judges his friends on the basis 


The young child’s playmates come from the neighborhood, nursery school, 


or Sunday school group. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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Until the child is six years old, boys 
and girls play together with no 
feeling of prejudice because of sex. 
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of their merits, not on the basis of stand- 
ards often erroneously considered important 
by older members of society: 

Preference for companions of the child’s 
own sex does not appear much before the 
age of six years. Until this time, little boys 
will play happily with little girls; and little 
girls, in turn, will have just as much fun 
with the boys of the neighborhood as with 
the girls. 


Value of Neighborhood Friendships 

The value of neighborhood friends to a 
child’s development is tremendous, From 
them he learns how to do many things — 
such as climbing trees, throwing balls, 
playing all kinds of games, True, he might 
learn these same things from associating 
exclusively with adults or brothers and 
sisters, but the chances are that he would 
not. 


Association with others gives him a 
broader point of view about life in general. 
Each child will talk quite frankly to his 
friends about everything that interests him. 
Many of their ideas may differ from his, 
and, in time, he may change and perhaps 
liberalize his own opinions. 

By far the greatest advantage of neigh- 
borhood friendships is the socialization that 
they encourage. To get along with others, 
to be accepted in the group, and to be 
liked by his friends, each child must learn 
to give and take, to share, to be a good 
sport when he loses and not a boaster when 
he wins, to feel sorry for his friends when 
they are in trouble, and to lend a helping 
hand in times of necessity. 


What Makes Children Popular 


Studies of popular and unpopular chil- 
dren have revealed what it is that makes 


Willing to play as others want to play 
Cooperative and willing to do mog than 
his share 5 

Generous and willing to share 


. 


* Asks permission to use others” toye and 


play materials 
Talks to playmates 
Says pleasant things to playmates 
Offers suggestions for play activities 
Looks cheerful and laughs 

Good sport about winning and losing 
Acts poised and self-confident A 
Willing to follow wishes of the majority 
Sense of humor 

Treats playmates with consideration 
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one child popular while another child, 
equally anxious for the companionship of 
other children finds himself so unpopular 
that no one wants to play with him. The 
preceding chart shows the characteristics 
of popular children as contrasted with those 
who are unpopular. A careful study of this 
chart will show how many of the character- 
istics of popular children lead to satisfac- 
tory relationships with their playmates 
while those of the unpopular children make 
their playtime with their playmates un- 
pleasant and give them little satisfaction. 

Some children who lack companions are 
not actually disliked by other children but 
they are overlooked and ignored. They are 
so quiet, shy, and withdrawn that they 
make no attempt to enter into the play of 
other children and, if they do, they make 
no contribution to the fun other children 
are deriving from their play. 


Insists that others play as he wants to } 
Wants others to do things for him | 
Stingy and selfish ii 
Grabs and fights for others’ possessions 

* Makes no contribution to the conversation 

* Calls others names and makes derogatory 
comments about them 

* Waits for others to make suggestions 


fs Pooks grumpy and unhappy 


° Gloats. when he wins and cries when he 


ease and ieee in self-confidence 
and insistent that ipthiers do what 


Unsocial Behavior 


Every child displays from time to time 
behavior trends that can be labeled by no 
other term than unsocial. However, these 
behavior trends are far more common and 
occur in more pronounced forms in chil- 
dren who are unpopular than in those who 
are popular. The sooner they are curbed, 
the greater will be the child’s chances of 
winning the friendship and companion- 
ship of the children he wants as playmates. 

Unsocial behavior results from a conflict 
within the child created by a desire to do 
what he wants to do and, at the same time, 
to be one of the group. Most children not 
only want to have friends but strongly de- 
sire them. For that reason, if it can be 
pointed out to them that they cannot hope 
to have friends if they behave in a socially 
unacceptable way and if, every time they 
act in an unsocial manner it is pointed out 
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Children under four frequently en- 
gage in parallel play — in which 
they play separately but near each 
other. 


Hays from Monkmeyer 


to them how this antagonizes other chil- 
dren, in time the desire to do what they 
want to do will be overshadowed by the 
desire to have playmates: 

While there are many forms of unsocial 
behavior that are characteristically found 
among young children, the following are 
the most common and the most likely to 
make them unpopular. 

Parallel play. It is quite unusual for chil- 
dren under four years of age to play to- 
gether, even though they are in the same 
room or the same play yard. The child plays 
as he wishes, with a toy of his own choos- 
ing. Any other child who happens to be 
around behaves in the same manner, This is 
known as parallel play because the children 
are playing side by side but not together. 

While parallel play is a good preliminary 
to social play, it should be discouraged as 
soon as it is apparent that the child has 
conquered any timidity he may have had 
about playing with other children. Unless 


this is done, he will become selfish, self- 
centered, and bossy when he finally tries to 
join in group activities, 

Because the step from parallel play to 
social play is a big one, it should be taken 
gradually. Every day the young child 
should be encouraged to play with one or 
two other children for a short time. This 
should be done under adult guidance and 
supervision to make sure that his early so- 
cial contacts are pleasant for him as well 
as for the other children, In time, the 
pleasure of the companionship of other 
children will so far outweigh the pleasure 
of playing alone that the child will want 
to spend more and more time in group play 
and less and less time in parallel play. 

Watching others. All young children en- 
joy watching other children at play. Fre- 
quently it is difficult to persuade the child 
to join the group. He is held back by fear 
and lack of self-confidence. In most in- 
stances, several days in the role of spectator 


Until young children learn how to 
play together in a cooperative way, 
quarreling is frequent and often 
intense. 
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are all the child needs to overcome his 
timidity and to satisfy his longing to be- 
come an active participant in the group. 

As is true of parallel play, guidance and 
supervision by an adult is very valuable 
when the child makes the transition from 
watching other children to playing with 
them. This will guarantee that the early 
experiences will be more pleasant for all 
children involved in this group play. 

Quarreling. Between the ages of two and 
six, nearly all children quarrel when play- 
ing together. After a few minutes of har- 
monious play, one child decides he wants 
a certain toy; immediately the other child 
decides that that is the very toy he not 
only wants but must have. The result is a 
quarrel. 

Quarreling nearly always occurs because 
of the desire for some material object — 
generally a plaything. The form it takes is 
a knockdown, drag-out fight for the desired 
object. The best of friends will quarrel as 


will casual acquaintances. The worst quar- 
rels generally take place in the home be- 
tween the children of the family. 

Owing to the fact that young children 
have little if any emotional control, they 
can inflict real harm on one another when 
they quarrel. An adult should always be 
ready to step in and stop an argument be- 
fore it reaches a point where it might be 
dangerous. 

In spite of its disagreeable aspects, quar- 
reling has a distinct educational value that 
no child should be deprived of. Through 
quarreling, every child learns that he can- 
not have his own way all the time. He also 
learns how much other people will tolerate 
from him and that he must curb his selfish 
interests if he wants to have friends. 

Bullying and teasing. Bullying and teas- 
ing are alike in that they both inflict pain. 
They differ, however, in the fact that the 
pain inflicted in bullying is physical, while 
in teasing it is mental. In physical bullying 
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Bullying is inflicting physical pain and teasing is inflicting mental pain. 


the body is hurt, and in mental bullying 
(teasing) the feelings are hurt. 

Every child, at some time or other, gets 
satisfaction in the feeling of superiority that 
comes from the realization that he has the 
power to inflict pain on others. Boys as a 
rule are more subject to this type of un- 
social behavior than are girls, but girls are 
by no means free from it. 

Bullying and teasing result from the 
child’s natural tendency to want to assert 
himself. He forces other children to pay 
attention to him by bullying in the form of 
tripping them as they walk, pinching, pull- 
ing away chairs as they start to sit down, 
pulling hair, slamming doors in their faces, 
or any one of dozens of little mean tricks 
that children can play on their friends. 

Hurting feelings, a child may discover, is 
a more effective way of commanding at- 
tention than is bullying. The child who is a 
tease will find out what are the sensitive 
spots in other children and point them out 

for public ridicule. If another child is fat 


or skinny, has red hair, is slow in learning, 
is shy and sensitive, or is clumsy in his 
movements, he will hear about it time after 
time. 

There is no educational value in being 
teased or bullied, nor does the child who 
engages in the teasing or bullying mend his 
ways even when he learns that others re- 
sent it. The only cure for a tease or a bully 
is to isolate him from other children and to 
tell him that he will not be allowed to play 
with them again until he changes his 
attitude, 

Name-calling. When children get angry 
at their playmates, they may fight or they 
may call them names. Name-calling is a 
verbal form of fighting. It comes when the 
child learns that he is likely to be punished 
when he fights with another child or when 
he discovers that other children will not 
play with him if he hits, kicks, or punches 
them. 

Not only does the angry child call an- 
other child by some unpleasant name — 
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such as “Fatty” or “Stinky” — but he usually 
follows this up with unpleasant, deroga- 
tory comments meant to hurt the feelings 
of the other child, He may say, “You are 
dumb,” or “You think you are so smart,” 
or he may say, “My tricycle is better than 
yours,” or “Our house is bigger and prettier 
than yours.” 

While it is commonly said that “Sticks 
and stones will hurt my bones but words 
will never harm me,” there is no evidence 
that children feel this way about name- 
calling. In fact, they not only resent it but 
they remember the unpleasant things said 
to them much longer than they remember a 
fist-fight or a knock-down-drag-out tussle 
with one of their playmates. 

Not only will the child who is the vic- 
tim of name-calling resent it but all of his 
friends will too and they will rally to his 
support, This is a quick way for a young 
child to make himself unpopular. 

Tattling. “Tattling,” or carrying tales to 
an adult of a derogatory sort about another 
child, is a common form of unsocial be- 
havior among children who are not popular 
with their playmates at home or outside 
the home. A child who feels that a brother 
or sister would rather play with another 
family member than with him is likely to 
carry tales to the mother about that brother 
or sister. In the same way, a child who has 
few friends in the neighborhood is likely to 
carry tales to the teacher or tell his mother 
how mean one of his playmates was to him. 

Tattling gives the young child satisfac- 
tion not only because it puts him in the 
limelight of adult attention but also be- 
cause it wins adult sympathy which helps 
to compensate for some of the resentment 
he feels against the children who won't 
play with him. To be sure that he gets the 
attention and sympathy he craves, he is 
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If a child is to be popular with 
other children, he must learn to get 
along with others. 


likely to exaggerate what he says about the 
other child. 

Unfortunately, far too many parents, 
especially mothers, not only listen atten- 
tively to a young child’s tattling and give 
him their sympathy but they believe all 
he says. They then scold or punish the 
child who is supposed to have done nasty 
things to their child, if it is a brother or 
sister, or they call up the mother of a 
neighbor's child and complain to her about 
what her child has said or done. 

No child who engages in this type of un- 
social behavior can hope to be popular 
with other children. They regard tattling as 
an indication of poor sportsmanship and 
they reject as a playmate any child they 
regard as a poor sport. 


Improving the Child’s Popularity 

A child who behaves in a way that makes 
him unpopular with other children can 
improve his popularity only if he learns to 
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behave in a manner which will make his 
relationships with other children pleasant 
and satisfying to them and only if he curbs 
his tendency to do things that annoy and 
antagonize other children. No young child 
is experienced enough in social relation- 
ships to know what makes people like him 
and what makes them dislike him. It there- 
fore becomes the responsibility of his par- 
ents and, later, of his teachers, to study his 
behavior when he is with other children to 
see what he does to antagonize them and 
then to try to help him replace unsocial 
patterns of behavior with more social ones. 

Any child can be liked by others and 
enjoy their companionship if he learns to 
accept the responsibility of behaving in a 
manner that will win social approval. Be- 
low are listed the most important patterns 
of behavior that are the responsibility of 
every child to learn if he wants to have 
friends and playmates. Why each of these 
is important will be discussed in detail. 

Cheerfulness. No one likes a grouch who 
complains and finds fault with everything 
and everyone. Children whose home en- 
vironment is pleasant and who are ac- 
customed to being with people who are 
cheerful will imitate this attitude. 

There are times, of course, when every 
child is grouchy. These generally occur 
when he is tired or not feeling well. To 
make him realize how unsocial his be- 
havior is, he should be sent to his own room 
until he can be cheerful. He will learn 
through this that he must be cheerful if he 
wants to be with other people. 

Good manners. No one likes a boor any 
more than he likes a grouch. For that rea- 
son the young child must learn that polite- 
ness is an essential responsibility to others. 
Furthermore, he must realize that rudeness 


will not be tolerated. If he learns the few 
courtesies given in the chart on page 269, 
that is all that can be expected until he 
grows older. 

If good manners are stressed at home, 
they will become so habitual that the child 
will automatically treat outsiders with the 
same degree of courtesy that he shows to 
the members of his family. 

Respect for rights of others. In a group, 
whether it be composed of members of a 
family or outsiders, everyone has certain 
rights. Whether he fights with his fists or 
by calling people names, the child is acting 
unsocially and showing lack of social re- 
sponsibility. Social responsibility, by con- 
trast, demands that he take turns, share 
what he has with others, and not only 
recognize but also respect the rights of 
others. 


Being cheerful is one of the most 
important qualities for getting along 
with others. 


Courtesy Carter's 


To say “Please” 

To say “Thank you" 

To say “I'm sorry” when he hurts another 
To allow adults to walk through doorways 
ahead of him 
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Respect for possessions of others. Not 
only must the child respect the rights of 
others but he must also learn to respect 
their possessions, This means that he must 
come to realize that he cannot harm the 
property of others, that he should not even 
touch it without asking permission first, nor 
should he, under any conditions, appro- 
priate it. 

Respect for privacy of others. Every in- 
dividual, whether adult or child, is en- 
titled to some privacy in the home. Whether 
the time is spent for bathing, dressing, 
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+ To open a door and hold it until adults 
walk through en 

* To stand up when adults enter a room 

« To wait until adults begin to eat before he 


relaxing, reading, working, engaging in a 
hobby, listening to the radio, or watching 
TV is an individual matter. 

The best way to teach a child to respect 
the privacy of others is to respect his own 
privacy. Every day, preferably during the 
afternoon rest period or the before-dinner 
quiet period, the child should be given his 
private time. The door of his room should 
be shut, and if any member of the house- 
hold has to go into his room during that 
period, he or she should knock on the 
child’s door and ask permission to enter. 


Not only should the young child learn respect for the rights of others but 
also for his possessions. 


Joe Alper from DPI 
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Accepting blame. It is easy to blame 
others and thus free oneself from scoldings 
or punishment, but it is unfair and un- 
sportsmanlike. To help the child develop 
this form of social responsibility, scoldings 
and punishments should be avoided until 
the child has had an Opportunity to tell his 
side of the story and until it is evident that 
he knew that what he did was wrong, In 
this way, the child is less likely to want to 
blame others. 

Self-evaluation. A final aspect of social 
responsibility which every young child 
should be trained to assume is that of 
understanding his own position in the 
group. Many little children, often through 
no fault of their own, get an exaggerated 
idea of their own importance, 

This leads them to demand attention, to 
dominate the Conversation, to interrupt 
when others are talking, or in some other 
way to thrust themselves into the limelight. 
A child cannot, of course, have enough so- 
cial experience to realize that demanding 
attention is regarded unfavorably by others. 
Therefore, it is the responsibility of the 
adults with whom he is associated to see to 
it that these attempts to gain attention are 
checked at once, ` 


Substitute Companions 

Many children are lonely. While it is 
true that they have adults on whom to 
draw for companionship and sometimes 
even brothers and sisters, this may still not 
be adequate to satisfy their needs for 
Companionship. There may be a number of 
reasons why a child cannot find adequate 
Companionship outside. First, there may 
not be other children of his age or level of 
development living in the neighborhood 
who can be counted on for companionship. 


Second, even if there are plenty of chil- 
dren, the child may not be welcome in the 
neighborhood group because of his unsocial 
behavior or for other reasons. Therefore, it 
is not the only child alone who is lonely. 

The lonely child compensates for his 
loneliness in a number of ways. The two 
most common ways are by constructing 
imaginary companions to play with and by 
playing with pets. 

Imaginary playmates. The child’s imagi- 
nary playmates will, of course, be to his 
liking. He may, in time, develop such an 
affection for his imaginary playmates that 
he will give them names, attribute to them 
all the qualities he most admires in real 
children, and play with them so constantly 
that real companionship is unnecessary. 

An offhand judgment might lead one to 
believe that this is an easy and satisfactory 
solution to the lonely-child problem, but it 
is really fay from satisfactory. True, it fills 
the child’s immediate need for companion- 
ship, but it in no way contributes to his 
social development, 

On the contrary, .it has exactly the re- 
verse effect. The imaginary playmates are 
always docile, easily led, nonaggressive 
creatures whom the real child can dominate 
without fear or retaliation. He can have 
everything his own way and can even cheat 
or play out of turn without a protest from 
them. How different this imaginary play is 
from play with real children! 

Pets. Pets, such as dogs, cats, ponies, 
birds, fish, or turtles, are frequently given 
to only children or to children who, for one 
reason or another, are lonely. They fill a 
gap in the young child’s life and satisfy his 
craving for companionship. 

Dogs, cats, and ponies are more satisfac- 
tory companions for the child than are 


birds, fish, and turtles, because they are 
more responsive and will actually play with 
a child. This is especially true of the ani- 
mals that are not too highly pedigreed. 

Like imaginary companions, pets do not 
have a socializing influence on the child. If 
they happen to be docile pets, they will 
permit the child to have his own way in 
play, even if it means pulling their ears and 
tails, sitting on their backs, or dressing 
them up in clothes. 


Leadership in Childhood 

Contrary to popular belief, leaders are 
made, not born. True, few little children 
show real leadership characteristics, al- 
though many try to dominate others in a 
tyrannical fashion. Seldom do the tyrants of 
early childhood prove to be the leaders as 
the children grow older. 

Because every child, as he grows older, 
would like to be a leader, it is important 
that young children learn to behave in a 
way that will make other children want 
them to be their leaders. Making a leader 
is possible in any child who has the innate 
potentials for this role and most children 
do have these potentials. 

Early childhood is the ideal age to lay 
the foundations for future leadership. The 
reason for this is that the child in whom 
these foundations have been laid will be in 
a position to be chosen for a leadership role 
when the play group needs a leader. Then, 
through experience in being a leader, he 
will be far more likely to be chosen as a 
leader over and over again as he grows 
older than will the child whose early foun- 
dations have not made him acceptable to 
others as their leader and who, as a result, 
is deprived of opportunities to learn how to 
be a leader. 
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When a child is lonely, a dog or 
cat fills a gap in his need for com- 
panionship, 


Studies of leaders have shown that they 
possess certain qualities that are similar at 
all ages. A careful analysis of these qualities 
will reveal that, with few exceptions, they 
are all a product of learning and, there- 
fore, can be acquired by any child if he is 
given guidance and help in developing 
these qualities. The qualities commonly 
found among all leaders are shown in the 
chart on page 272. 

Intelligence and size superior to that of 
other members of the group are influenced 
far more by heredity than by learning. A 
child can be a leader in a group where the 
size and intelligence of the other children 
are slightly inferior to his. If, on the other 
hand, he wants to be a leader in a group 
where he is less bright and smaller than 
most of the other children, his chances for 
leadership are slight unless he has many of 
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the other qualities needed for leadership to 
compensate for being smaller and less 
bright. These other qualities may all be 
learned. 


Training for Leadership 

Whether or not the potential leader will 
develop into a true leader will depend to a 
large extent upon his early social experi- 
ences. A child who is pampered and spoiled 
by adults, one who is permitted to become 
self-centered to the extent of wanting 
everyone to humor his whims as he has 
been accustomed to being humored at 
home, has little chance of becoming a 
leader unless he changes his attitude, 

By contrast, the child who has been 
expected to conform to others in his home 
life and has had plenty of opportunity to 
play with other children learns to get along 
well with others and to consider their 
wishes and rights, 


Ability to get along well with others is, 
alone, not enough. The leader must have ini- 
tiative and a degree of aggressiveness that 
will enable him to take the lead not only in 
suggesting what the group will do but 
also in showing the others how to carry out 
the suggestion. 

If the child is permitted to make deci- 
sions for himself, if he is encouraged to 


plan his own activities in his playtime, to 
assume simple responsibilities, and to assert 
himself in regard to his wishes, he will be 


laying the foundation for leadership, 


Training to Be a Follower 

Not all children can be leaders and there 
will be times when every leader will 
have to play, temporarily at least, the role 
of a follower. If the child is to have the 
Opportunities tor the companionship every 
child craves, he must learn to be a good 
follower, 


Qualities of Child Leaders 


* Has intelligence slightly above that of 
group as a whole Sieben ¥ 

* Is slightly larger in build than other group 
members 


* Takes initiative in undertaking any task 

* Uses imagination in planning group activi- 
ties 

* Has skill slightly superior to those of group 
members 

* Is cooperative in any group activity 

* Is sympathetic toward anyone in trouble 
or distress 


* Is interested in others and their interests 

Respects the tights, wishes, and privacy of 

others 

ls self-confident but not cocky 

ls a good Sport in success or failure 

Talks about things other than self 

Says pleasant things to and about others 

Has an attractive, neat, well-groomed ap- 

pearance 

Looks sex-appropriate 

* Looks cheerful and happy 

Has a sense of humor 

* Understands others and is tactful 

* Understands what group likes and suç- 
gests activities they prefer 

* Is fun to be with and do things with 


Many children, who want to be leaders 
and who are disappointed and disgruntled 
when another child is selected for the 
leadership roles they crave, behave in such 
an unsocial way that they not only lose 
what chance they might later have had to 
become leaders but they are very likely to 
lose the friends they already have because 
they are regarded as poor sports. 

To be a good follower, the child must 
have most of the characteristics of a leader, 
but they will be on a less developed level 
than they are in the leader. In addition, 
he must learn to be satisfied with being a 
follower, recognizing that he may, in time, 
be selected as a leader if he does things to 
win the friendship of his playmates. 

Most important of all, he must learn not 
to be a poor sport. This means that he 
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must learn not to make critical, derogatory 
remarks about the leader, not to refuse to 
do his share on the grounds that the leader 
can do it, and not to oppose every sugges- 
tion made by the leader, especially when 
it is apparent that most of the other chil- 
dren want to follow the leaders sugges- 
tions. 

Just as the foundations for leadership 
traits can be learned in the home, so can 
the foundations for the traits that make a 
good follower. Parents can be on the alert 
for any sign of poor sportsmanship, un- 
cooperativeness, and other characteristics 
of a poor follower and try to change them. 
On the positive side, they can encourage the 
child to be a good follower by pointing out 
to him that leaders are always chosen from 
the ranks of followers. 


BASIC POINTS IN CHAPTER 16 


1. All children need companionship, but 
the type of companion that meets their 
needs differs according to their ages. 

2. The companionship of others provides 

the child with the essentials of a 

healthy personality development. 

The child's early companions are the 

members of his family and children 

from the neighborhood. 

4. The qualities that make children popu- 
lar are those that contribute to satis- 
fying social relationships with others; 
those that make them unpopular lead 
to unsatisfactory social relationships. 

5. Unsocial behavior is normal in early 
childhood but it should be corrected 
before it becomes a habit and cuts off 
the companionship with other children. 

6. The most serious forms of unsocial be- 
havior are quarreling, name-calling, 
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teasing, bullying, and tattling; the 
least serious are parallel play and 
watching others. 

7. The child's popularity can be improved 

` by helping him to learn to be a socially 
responsible person. 

8. The najor social responsibilities of chil- 
dren are cheerfulness, good manners, 
respect for the rights, possessions, and 
privacy of others, willingness to accept 
blame, and a realistic self-evaluation. 

9. Substitute companions in the form of 
imaginary playmates and pets meet 
the child's needs for companionship 
but they contribute little to making him 
a social person. 

10. It is important that the child be guided 
in developing the characteristics needed 
to be a leader and a follower. 
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For Discussion 


Why are the child’s early social experiences so important in deter- 
mining how anxious he is for the companionship of others as he grows 
older? Give specific examples of pleasant and unpleasant early social 
experiences of children you know to show how they affected the 
children’s later social lives. 

Why do many parents encourage tattling and why do they believe 
what a child says without bothering to check its accuracy? 

How can parents check name-calling and making of derogatory re- 
marks about other people? 

Suggest practical ways of teaching a young child to be a socially re- 
sponsible person. 

When a child wants to be a leader but is not chosen for this role, 


what suggestions can you offer for encouraging him to be a good 
follower? 


Suggested Activities 


. Observe a child who is popular, a child who is unpopular, and a 


child who is overlooked and neglected by members of the play group. 
List the qualities they have in common and those that are different. 
Observe several young children when they quarrel with their play- 
mates. Note what led up to the quarrel, how the children treat each 
other during the quarrel, what ended the quarrel, and how they 
treat each other when the quarrel is over. 


. Make a list of names children call their playmates when they are 


angry and the unpleasant things they say to each other. Then note 
how long it takes for children who have been called names or had 
unpleasant things said to them to resume their play with the child 
who did the name-calling. 

Recall any imaginary playmate or pet you had as a child and how 
you treated these substitute companions. From the point of view of 
a more mature person, do you feel that these substitute companions 


children? 


. Rate three children — a popular, a moderately popular, and an un- 


popular child — on the difference of their characteristics for social 
responsibility, 


teem. i, 
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Chapter 17 


The Child in the Family 


If a young child is to have a feeling of per- 
sonal security, he must be able to think of 
himself as being identified closely with a 
stable group of people. The only stable 
group with which a young child can be- 
come identified is the family. That is why 
the type of relationship he has with the 
different members of his family plays such 
an important role in the young child’s 
development. 

While all family members make impor- 
tant contributions to the young child’s de- 
velopment, his parents make the major con- 
tributions during the early years of his life 
when his contacts are mainly with them. 
Each year, as he grows older and spends 
more time with other family members, their 
influence on his development increases. The 
more time he spends with them and the 
closer his contacts with them, the greater 
their influence will be. 


The Young Child’s Schedule 

The young child feels that he becomes a 
member of the family when his daily 
schedule begins to approximate closely that 
of the other family members. Being able 
to eat with the family and to eat many of 
the same foods that they eat go a long way 
toward making him feel that he is now 
truly a member of the family. 


However, as is true of a baby, a young 
child’s routine must be determined more by 
his physical needs than by family con- 
venience or his own wishes. Of course he 
will want to stay up as late as the older 
children do and will rebel against naps if 
the other children are not required to nap 
in the afternoons. With the cooperation of 
the older children in keeping the house 
quiet when the young child is resting, and 
the assurance that he will be able to do 
what they do when he reaches their ages, 
much of this resistance can be met success- 
fully. The chart on page 277 gives a sug- 
gested schedule for children from one to 
five years old. Note how closely the meal 
hours fit into a typical family schedule. 

The longer the child remains awake, the 
more apt he is to become tired. The more 
tired he is, the less likely he is to eat well 
or go to sleep quickly. A quiet period with 
no one around helps the child to relax 
and rest, thus preparing him for his meal 
or sleep. Furthermore, it teaches him to be- 
come self-reliant and to learn to amuse him- 
self. 


Variations in Routine 

A strictly enforced routine produces 
nervous tension and resentments. This does 
not produce a healthy, happy child. 


USDA Photo 


If the young child is to have a feeling of security, he should feel identified 
with a stable group of people — the family. 
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Being able to eat with the family 
and to eat many of the same foods 
they do helps greatly in making a 
child feel truly a member of the 
family group. 
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SUGGESTED ROUTINE FOR CHILD OF ONE TO FIVE 


7:00 to 7:30 A.M. Toilet, wash, dress. 

7:30 to 8:00 Breakfast. 

8:00 to 8:10 Toilet. 

8:10 to 9:30 Nap; substitute play alone 
after two years. 

9:30 to 9:45 Orange juice and cracker. 

9:45 to 12:00 Play, outdoors when pos- 
sible. 

12:00 to 12:30 P.M. Toilet and dinner. 


Neither does a hit-or-miss manner of han- 
dling the child’s daily needs produce a 
healthy, happy child. What the child needs 
is a routine with some leeway and enough 
variation to break the monotony of same- 
ness day in and day out. 

Variations in the child’s routine should 
be made according to the child’s physical 
and emotional state, rather than on the 
basis of convenience to some member of the 
family. If he is rested and in good spirits, 
that is the time to give him a little treat by 
permitting him more freedom than he is 
ordinarily allowed. Should he be tired and 
fretful, it is not fair to him to permit his 
usual routine to be upset to suit the con- 
venience of another family member. 


Holidays 

Holidays mean breaks in the everyday 
routine for every member of the family. 
There is certain to be some excitement 
connected with the preparation for the 
holiday as well as with the celebration 
itself, and there is usually a break in 
schedule for the day. 


12:30 to 3:00 Nap. 

3:00 to’ 3:15 Toilet, fruit juice and cracker. 

3:15 to 5:00 Play, outdoors when pos- 
sible. 

5:00 to 5:30 Bath. 

5:30 to 6:00 Quiet play. 

6:00 to 6:30 Dinner with family. 

6:30 to 7:00 Preparation for bed. 

7:00 to 7:00 A.M. Sleep. 


A period of quiet play before eat- 
ing or sleeping helps the young 
child to relax. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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Occasional variations in the child’s 
routine, such as allowing him to stay 
up a little beyond his usual bed- 
time, are often more beneficial psy- 
chologically than the extra sleep. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


When there are young children in a fam- 
ily, holidays should be kept as nearly like 
other days as possible. One special treat 
can be planned for the day, provided it 


does not interfere too much with the 


child’s routine or involve too much excite- 
ment. 

Special food on holidays is one of the 
chief sources of trouble as far as young 
children are concerned. The trouble is 
especially. serious when there are also varia- 
tions in the time the food is served or when 
there is between-meal eating. Many fami- 
lies provide an abundance of sweets for 
holidays, such as candy, cake, pie, pud- 
dings, and ice cream. Because it is 4 holi- 
day, children may frequently be permit- 
ted to overindulge. Overindulgence, when 
accompanied by excitement and fatigue, 


leads to stomach upsets, which may neces- 
sitate a day or two in bed after the holi- 
days. 


Strangers and Strange Places 

Breaking the child’s everyday routine by 
going to strange places where there are 
strange people has much the same effect on 
young children as holidays do, They make 
him feel insecure and upset his equilibrium. 
Emotional tension and excitement are al- 
ways tiring. Fatigue causes digestive upsets 
and makes it difficult for the young child 
to fall off to sleep easily at bedtime. 

Once a day or once every other day is at 
first sufficiently often for the child to come 
in contact with strange people or strange 
places. Should the time interval be much 
longer, it will mean a new adjustment the 


If the child is exposed to strangers 
and strange places gradually from 
babyhood, he will be better pre- 
pared to meet changes as he grow: 
older. 


next time, and the good effects of getting 
used to strangeness from former experiences 
will be gone. 


Changes in Family Relationships 

Relationships among people never re- 
main static. As people change, so do the 
relationships they have with other people. 
Children change radically, both physically 
and psychologically, during the years of 
their growth and development. They not 
only become larger and more mature- 
looking but their helplessness is replaced 
by a growing desire to be independent as 
they discover that they can do many things 
for themselves. 

Furthermore, as their intellectual de- 
velopment progresses, they become more 
and more curious about the world in which 


Rudy Schulze 


As children grow older they begin 
to take an increased interest in 
playmates outside the home. 


Vivienne from DPI, 


As new children are born in the 
family, the parent-child relationship 
changes, 


Grete Mannheim from DPI 


they live. Now they want to explore that 
world and find out all they can about it. 
They start to ask questions as soon as they 
can put words together into sentences and 
they ask these questions whenever their 
curiosity prompts them to do so. 

Another marked change in children as 
they grow older is a growing preference for 
the companionship of their playmates 
rather than for the companionship of their 
parents and other family members. By the 
time the child reaches the school age, if 
he is popular with other children, he will 
even rebel against family outings, claiming 
that he would rather play with his friends. 

Changed family relationships are not due 
to changes in the child alone. They are 
greatly influenced by changes in other 
family members also. If there is a new baby 
in the family, the parents’ time, attention, 
and interest will be centered on the new 

baby. This is especially true of the mother. 
If there is not a new baby, the parents wil] 


feel that they can now resume some of the 
activities they enjoyed before the child 
arrived. To be able to do so, they leave 
him more and more with baby-sitters, with 
relatives, or with neighbors. Many a child 
will interpret this to mean that his parents 
love him less than they did when he was a 
baby and they gave him their undivided 
attention. 

To older brothers and sisters, the novelty 
of a new baby in the home wears off and 
the interest they had in the “adorable little 
doll” now turns into resentment toward 
the “spoiled brat” who grabs their toys or 
interferes with their play. As their interests 
shift from home activities to activities with 
their playmates outside the home, they be- 
come increasingly resentful about having 
to give up some of their free time to help 
with the care of the little brother or sister. 

Even relatives change in their attitudes 
toward the child as he grows older. The 
grandmother who glowed with pride at the 
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The most serious change in family relations is that with the mother, 


sight of her new grandson or grand- 
daughter, may become the strict discipli- 
narian when that baby becomes a child 
who is turned over to grandmother's care 
for hours or days at a time. 

Thus it is apparent that, as different 
members of the family change their atti- 
tudes toward the child and the child 
toward them, changes in family relation- 
ships would be inevitable. The time when 
the changes are most marked is shortly 
after the baby’s first birthday. With each 
passing year, the changes become more pro- 
nounced and the effects on family relation- 
ships greater. 

If the changes were for the better, and 
if the relationships with family members 
improved, it would be all to the good. Un- 
fortunately, changes are more often for the 
worse. Friction becomes more and more 
prevalent between the child and his family 
members, and the home climate becomes 
tense and unpleasant for all. This leads the 


child to feel that he is unloved, unwanted, 
or actually rejected by the very people 
whose love he craves. With this comes a 
feeling of insecurity which replaces the 
security he enjoyed when he was younger. 


Parent-Child Relationships 

The most serious change in family rela- 
tionships is the change in the relationships 
of the child with his parents, especially 
his mother. Having been accustomed to 
being the parents’ favorite when he was a 
baby and having had a certain amount of 
pampering from them, it is difficult for the 
young child to understand the new treat- 
ment he receives from his parents and even 
more difficult to adjust to it. 

When he tries to do things for himself, 
he far too often finds his attempts are 
blocked by a mother who believes he is 
still too young to do these things. Not being 
able to communicate adequately because 
of his limited vocabulary to let his parents 
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know that he wants to learn to do things 
for himself, his only way of tzlling them is 
to put up a protest against their interfer- 
ence by crying, by refusal to let them do 
things for him, or by hitting and kicking 
them when they try to force their help on 
him. This, far too often, is interpreted by 
the parent to mean that the child is 
ornery and needs a good spanking to learn 
that he cannot rule the roost. 

Even worse, when the child is given an 
opportunity to do things for himself, he 
resents it when he is criticized for doing it 
badly or slowly and when the task is taken 
from him and finished by his parent. 

A child who, as a baby, was the center 
of attention and adoration from his parents 
will resent being displaced by the arrival 
of a new baby in the family. Not under- 
standing why the mother must give more 
time to the new baby than to him, he in- 
terprets this change in her behavior to 
mean that she prefers the new baby to 
him. 

Fathers, accustomed to the orderliness 
and efficiency of the working world, are 
often impatient with the inefficiency and 
disorderliness of young children. In the 
home, it is sometimes hard for a father to 
realize that a young child does not always 
understand what he has been told to do or 
that, in his distraction by something else, 
he completely forgets what he was told to 
do. Interpreting such behavior to mean 
willful disobedience, the father becomes 
angry and punishes the child. In the same 
way, the father expects the children of the 
family to get along amicably as his asso- 
ciates in the business world do. When the 
children fight, name-call, or tattle, he re- 
acts to them in a harsh, punitive way. 


Looking at the matter objectively, it 
soon becomes apparent that the major 
blame for deterioration in parent-child re- 
lationships can be attributed to the parents 
rather than to the child. While it unques- 
tionably is true that children are harder to 
handle than helpless babies and that they 
often do things that anger, annoy, or em- 
barrass their parents, it must be kept in 
mind that there are rarely done inten- 
tionally. The child is acting his age in the 
sense that the behavior that annoys his 
parents is closely related to his level of 
development. 

That deterioration in parent-child rela- 
tionships is serious to the child may be seen 
by the fact that most children try to win 
back their parents’ affection and regain the 
security they formerly enjoyed. This they 
do more often by unsocial than by social 
forms of behavior. 

The child who resents being displaced in 
his parents’ affection by a new baby in the 
family shows his resentment by jealousy. 
This may be expressed by attacks on the 
new baby which inevitably bring parental 
disapproval and punishment or by revert- 
ing to infantile behavior in the hopes that 
his helplessness will give him the attention 
and affection he formerly enjoyed. 

A child who has discovered, from past 
experience, that he gets more attention and 
affection when he is sick than when he is 
well, may use imaginary invalidism as a 
means of restoring the feelings of security 
in his home he formerly enjoyed. Or, he 
may tattle about a brother or sister, hoping 
to win sympathy from his parent for the 
mistreatment he believes he has received. 

Regardless of what means the child uses 
to win back the parental approval and 
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If the mother works outside the home, 
adjust to a substitute person hired to care for the children. 


attention he formerly enjoyed, the impor- 
tant fact is that it shows how important 
this approval and attention is to the child. 
When he feels that he is unloved and 
unwanted by his parents, it will warp his 
whole outlook on life. 


Relationships with Working Mothers 

Many more women are working today 
outside the home than there were in past 
generations. Usually, when the child is 
below school age, she works to improve the 
standard of living for her family, for her 
husband’s education, or for the future edu- 
cation of the family’s children. Sometimes 
jt is because the mother has a career that 
means too much to her happiness to justify 
giving it up for the care of the home and 
children. 


Ilse F. Nothmann from Monkmeyer 


the child is likely to find it difficult to 


When a woman works outside the home, 
the care of the children is usually turned 
over to a servant, a neighbor, or a relative 
for the time when the mother is out of the 
house. When she returns from her work, 
the mother resumes the care of the children. 

Some young children adjust to this pat- 
tern of life very well. This is especially true 
if they have never been accustomed to any 
other pattern of life. However, in most 
families, the mother does not go to work 
until the child is three or four years old — 
old enough to be in nursery school for at 
least part of the time when the mother is 
at work. 

The child of a working mother must ad- 
just to different patterns of living when the 
mother is in control of the home and when 
a substitute is in control. This plays havoc 
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with the feeling of security he had when 
the mother was the sole person in control 
and when there were few variations in his 
pattern of life. 

Equally as serious an effect on the rela- 
tionships the child has with his mother is 
the fact that she has less time to play with 
him and do things for him after she returns 
from work than she had when she spent all 
of her time in the home. This may make the 
child feel that the mother is rejecting him. 

Furthermore, because she is apt to be 
tired and rushed after a day at work fol- 
lowed by the pressure of home duties, the 
working mother tends to be impatient with 
the young child and to be more critical of 
normal childish behavior than she would be 
if she were not so tired and under such 
pressure. 

Another source of family friction comes 
from the older children of the family who 
are often asked to help with the care of the 
younger children while the mother attends 
to household tasks after her return from 
work, The older children often resent hav- 
ing to give up some of their playtime to 
help with the care of their younger brothers 
and sisters. They show this resentment in 
their treatment of the younger children, 
thus causing a poor relationship to develop 
between them. 

Because the working mother has less 
time to do things for her children, she 
must encourage and teach every child in 
the family to do things for himself as soon 
as he is capable of doing so. As a result, 
children of working mothers tend to be 
more independent than children of the 
same age whose mothers remain at home. 

As the child approaches the school age 
and spends increasingly more time with the 

children in the neighborhood, he misses the 


mother less than he did when he was 
younger. However, only when the father’s 
work is such that he can be around when 
the mother is working or when he is willing 
to assume many of the home responsibili- 
ties of his wife do boys and girls like to 
have their mothers work. 


Relationships with Stepparents 

Many more children today have step- 
parents than was true in past generations, 
This is because divorce and remarriage are 
more widespread than in the past. It is cus- 
tomary, in the case of divorce, for the 
custody of the child to be given to the 
mother. If she remarries, the child lives 
with her and the stepfather and spends 
part of the time with his real father and 
the father’s new wife — his stepmother, 
Some children live with their real fathers 
and stepmothers, especially if their mothers 
are dead. 

A very young child generally accepts a 
steppareat gladly because the stepparent 
gives stability and security to the home 
which was lacking when the family was 
broken by death or divorce, How children 
will react to stepparents as they grow older 
will depend partly on how the stepparents 
treat them and partly on how their friends 
react to their having stepparents. 

If the stepparent is strict in discipline, 
shows little interest in the child or actually 
regards him as a nuisance, the child will 
resent this. Should there be stepbrothers 
and sisters, the stepparent is almost certain 
to prefer his own children. His stepchildren 
will quickly sense this, and they will react 
to it with deep resentments against the 
stepparent. 

Children of divorced parents almost al- 
ways find adjustment to the parent and 
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A young child will accept a step- 
parent gladly because the step- 
parent gives stability and security 
to the home which has been bro- 
ken by death or divorce. 


stepparent with whom they live very dif- 
ficult after a visit to the other real parent 
and the stepparent. Should a child, for 
example, live with his real mother and step- 
father and make periodic visits to his real 
father and stepmother, he is likely to be 
treated as an honored guest in their home 
rather than as a family member — treat- 
ment he thoroughly enjoys. 

When he returns to his real home, his 
mother and stepfather expect him to resume 
the routine pattern of life they have laid 
out for him. By contrast with what he had 
in his father’s home, he finds this less en- 
joyable. The result may be rebellion on the 
child’s part and constant reminders to his 
mother of how much fun he was allowed to 
have when he visited the father. 

Such experiences not only strain the 
relationships the child has with the parent 
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who assumes the major responsibility for his 
care but it also deprives him of the stability 
he should have and which he could have, 
were he living in one home only. He ac- 
tually must adjust and readjust to two very 
different patterns of life — something which 
even adults find very difficult. 

Things are much easier for a child if 
the stepparent replaces a dead parent. If 
the stepparent is kind to him and gives him 
the care, attention, and love he needs to 
be happy, that stepparent will soon replace 
the missing parent. Furthermore, he will 
not have. the adjustment problems that 
come when he must share his time between 


two homes. 


Relationships with Brothers and Sisters 


The relationships the young child has 
with his brothers and sisters change as 


The relationship between brothers and 


relations. 


their attitudes toward him change. While 
he was a baby, his older brothers and sis- 
ters could play with him as they would a 
toy and be free of any responsibility for his 
care. When, however, the young child out- 
grows his baby cuteness and becomes an 
exploratory toddler, the older child may 
regard him as a pest and treat him ac- 
cordingly. 

If, in addition, the older child is expected 
to share his room with the younger, if he 
is expected to take some of his playtime to 
do things for the younger child, and if he 
is expected to take the younger child out 
to play with his friends, the older child’s 
resentment against the young will be 
expressed in treatment that the younger 
can interpret in no Way except rejection. 
When he complains to his mother about 
this, he is accused by the older child of 


Doris Pinney from Photo library 


sisters is the most difficult of all sib 


tattling and this further widens the gap 
between them, What formerly may have 
been a case of hero-worship of the older 
brother or sister now becomes one of resent- 
ment and antagonism. 

The young child’s resentment toward the 
baby of the family because of the attention 
and affection he seems to be usurping from 
him is back of the jealousy and resentments 
he feels toward that child. When the baby 
grows older and becomes an exploratory 
toddler, he will treat him in much the same 
way as his older brothers and sisters 
treated him when he was that age. 

The most unfavorable of all relationships 
are those between children of the two 
sexes. Boys sense that they are the mother’s 
favorites and, because they are boys, they 
are generally given more privileges and at 
an earlier age than their sisters are. Fur- 


If the grandparents live nearby, the 
relationship with the young child 
will be quite different than if they 
live a distance away. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


thermore, fathers are so anxious to have 
their sons become regular boys rather than 
sissies that they put pressure on them not 
to play with girls or with girls’ toys. 

From their contacts with boys in the 
neighborhood, boys reinforce their attitudes 
of masculine superiority fostered, unwit- 
tingly, by their parents. By the time boys 
are four, or certainly five years old, their 
attitudes of masculine superiority are so 
firmly established that they affect the 
relationships they have with their sisters as 
well as with the girls in their neighborhood 
with whom they used to play amicably. 
The result is constant teasing, bullying, 
name-calling, and making of derogatory 
comments by the boys of the family. Their 
sisters fight back and, when told “nice girls 
don’t act that way,” it merely serves to add 
to their resentments. 


As was stressed in Chapter 16 (see page 
960), parents can prevent such unfavorable 
relationships from developing and they 
should do so not only to maintain peace 
and harmony in the home but, even more 
important, to prevent the psychological 
damage each child in the family experi- 
ences when frictional relationships exist. 


Relationships with Relatives 

The type of relationship that exists be- 
tween a young child and his relatives will 
depend largely on the number and quality 
of his contacts with them. Should his 
parents live close enough to his grand- 
parents and other relatives to see them 
frequently his relationship will be very 
different than they would be if the geo- 
graphic distance between them is so great 
as to permit only occasional visits. 
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Likewise, if his contacts with his relatives 
are mainly in the form of family gatherings 
for holiday occasions, he will have very 
different relationships with them than the 
child has whose relative lives in his home 
or who is taken care of by a relative in the 
absence of his parents. 

The most frequent and closest contacts a 
young child usually has with a relative is 
with the maternal grandmother. It is she 
who is usually called on to help out when 
some emergency arises or when his parents 
want a baby-sitter. 

Male relatives, such as grandfathers and 
uncles, spend little time with young chil- 
dren and what time they do spend is 
largely in playing with them. They regard 
the care of a young child as woman’s work 
and devote their time with the child to 
enjoying his companionship. As a result, 
the young child’s relationships with his 
male relatives is usually satisfying. 

This is not always so with his female 
relatives. Members of the older generation 
tend to have stricter ideas about child- 
rearing than do members of the younger 
generation. A grandmother who had an 
indulgent attitude toward anything and 
everything her grandchild did when he was 
a baby often turns into a stricter discipli- 
narian when the baby becomes a toddler 
and starts to assert his individuality and 
demand his independence. This is more 
likely to happen when the grandmother 
takes complete charge of the child than 
when she has infrequent contacts with him. 


Family Relationships of the Adopted Child 

How the adopted child will feel about 
being adopted will depend largely on how 
the fact that he is adopted has been pre- 
sented to him, on how the other children 


of the family and the relatives feel toward 
him, and on how his neighborhood play- 
mates react to his adoption. 

Most parents today are advised by adop- 
tion agencies to tell the child that he is 
adopted as soon as he can understand what 
it means. This, the agencies stress, is to 
forestall any shock a child might experience 
if he learns of his adoption from an out- 
sider. 

If parents put too much stress — and this 
they do unwittingly and unintentionally — 
on the fact that they were able to get him 
because his real parents did not want him, 
it develops a fear in the child that his 
adopted parents may some day reject him 
as his real parents did. This fear under- 
mines the feelings of security that he needs 
and craves. 

Other parents, to counteract any feeling 
of insecurity the child may have about 
being adopted, bend over backward to 
show him how much they love him, This, 
in turn, is likely to lead to pampering, A 
pampered child, as has been stressed be- 
fore, gets an exaggerated idea of his own 
importance, and this interferes with good 
adjustment to people outside the home 
even though it may result in good adjust- 
ment to the parents, 

The parents’ own child or children are 
likely to resent what they regard as the 
parents’ preference for the adopted child. 
They then react to him as children always 
react to a child they regard as the parents’ 
pet — with jealousy and resentment. This, 
in turn, leads to friction between the 
adopted child and the parents’ own child. 

Some members of the older generation 
are skeptical about adoption and some 
even disapprove of it. Relatives who have 
such feelings about adoption rarely treat an 


Effects of Unfavorable Family Relationships on the Young Child ~ 


lead to feelings of insecurity and uncer- 
tainty eta 

Make the child feel unloved and unwanted 
by the people in his life who are most 
important to him oh 

e Develop in the child feelings of inade- 
quacy because of constant criticism and 
finding fault with his behavior 

Lead to learning a pattern of behavior in 
the home which will make him unpopular 
with his playmates 

Dampens his interest in and enthusiasm for 
contacts with other people 


. 
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adopted child as they do the other children 
of the family — a fact which the adopted 
child quickly recognizes and resents. 

The attitudes of the neighborhood chil- 
dren toward the adopted child are gen- 
erally a reflection of their parents’ attitudes. 
The child quickly senses what their reac- 
tions are when they make such comments 
as “Who are your real parents?” or “Why 
arewt you living with them?” and these 
reactions will inevitably be reflected in the 
adopted child’s attitude toward the family 
and his relationships with his foster parents. 


Seriousness of Poor Family Relationships 

The young child is likely to experience 
greater psychological damage from poor 
family relationships than are any other 
family members because his life is more 
centered in the home than are theirs. It is 
his one and only source of stability and 
security. If his home does not provide them 
for him, he has nowhere else to turn for 
them as the other members of his family 
have. 
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* Develop in the child a chip-on-the-shou 
der, resentful attitude toward people in 
general f e Aea N 
Develop in the child the habit of rebelling 
“against all people in authority pew 
Develop in the child a defeated attitude 
that keeps him from doing his best in 
whatever he undertakes ` à 
+ Lead to emotional disturbances and un- 
happiness ‘ 
* Create a desire to run away from home 
or to avoid family members as much as 
possible 


P 


As the child grows older and has more 
opportunities for contacts with people out- 
side the home, he will not be as disturbed 
by unfavorable relationships with different 
family members as he was when he was 
younger. Some of the most serious effects 
of poor family relationships on young chil- 
dren are shown in the preceding chart. 

The less happy a child is at home, the 
more anxious he is for the companionship 
of his neighborhood playmates and the 
stronger is his desire to be popular with 
them. Unfortunately, many children who 
have poor relationships with the members 
of their families are not popular with other 
children. The reason for this is that they 
carry into the play group many forms of 
unsocial behavior they learned in their 
relationships with the members of their 
families. 

On the other hand, should a child find 
more satisfactory companionship with his 
friends than with the members of his fam- 
ily, his parents are likely to resent the time 
he spends with them and the influence they 


For ways to improve family rela- 
tionships, see chart on page 291. 


have over him. This further increases the 
poor relationships he has with his family 
though it does give him a feeling of security 
which he lacks in the home, 


Ways to Improve Family Relationships 

The psychological scars that poor family 
relationships leave on the young child’s 
developing personality are serious enough 
to make every possible effort to improve 
such relationships. This effort must come 
largely from the parents, 

The approach used by the parents must 
be both preventive and corrective. Much of 
the friction in the home that leads to un- 
favorable relationships can be prevented by 
seeing to it that the routine of living for 
every member of the family — not for the 
child alone — is relaxed enough to enable 
every member to avoid being fatigued and 
tense. 

Not expecting too much from the child 
for his age or level of development will also 
prevent the development of unfavorable 
family relationships, So long as he is try- 
ing to do the best he can, even if this falls 


far short of adult standards, his achieve- 
ments should be praised, not criticized, 

On the corrective side, it is essential that 
parents be on their guard to spot any be- 
havior in the child or in themselves that will 
lead to poor relationships with other mem- 
bers of the family and then correct it at 
once. Anything that gives satisfaction, even 
though this is of a temporary nature, will 
be repeated and in time become habitual 
unless corrective steps are taken at once to 
curb it. 

Just as the child who makes his associa- 
tions with members of the play group un- 
pleasant for them is excluded from the 
group, so should any family member who 
is cross, disagreeable, fault-finding, com- 
plaining, or otherwise unsocial be asked, 
firmly but pleasantly, to leave the group 
until he can contribute something, to the 
pleasure of other family members, 

This rule should apply to all family mem- 
bers — not to the child alone. It teaches | 
every family member that a pleasant home 
environment will be maintained at any cost 
and that anyone who is a disruptive in- 
fluence will not be accepted or tolerated. 
The chart on page 291 ‘gives a list of sug- 
gestions for keeping the home environment 
happy and secure for all. 

While the major responsibility for pleas- 
ant family relationships is in the hands 
of parents, children must understand that 
they have responsibilities too, Under paren- 
tal guidance, they should learn at as early 
an age as possible the essentials of social 
responsibility (see pages 271-273 and the 
chart on page 272) and they should be 
expected to put these patterns of behavior 
into practice in the home just as they will 
be expected to put them into practice when 
they are with their playmates, 
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for children to imitate © 
Show the child how to get 
with other people and give him time to - 
“learn patterns of social behavior 

Curb any sign of unsocial behavior as 
soon as it appears 

Avoid fatigue and tension by planning the 
child's routine to suit his developmental $ 


` Jevel and then adhere to it 


Teach the child to be tolerant and under- 
“standing of others ; 
Explain why certain patterns of behavior 
must be followed so the child will, not 
think they are arbitrary whims 

Give the child a chance to explain why 
‘he did or said an unsocial thing and then 
show him a better way to do or say it 


Don't expect adult behavior from a young: 
child but expect behavior of which he is. 
capable NG 

* Make a child feel loved and secure even 
when troublesome by emphasizing naughty 
acts rather than. naughty child ] 
Make each child recognize he has respon- 
sibilities to the family just as other mem- 
bers do i5 


+ Make every family member accept his re- 


sponsibility for a happy home by refusing 
to allow a member who does things to 
make it unpleasant to remain with the 
family group PAN 
* Hold family conferences several times a 
week and let every member have the free- 
dom of speech necessary to present his 
ideas about how to keep the home a 
happy place in which to live SU 


BASIC POINTS IN CHAPTER 17 


1. When the young child's schedule ap- 

proximates that of the family, he begins 

to feel that he is a member of the fam- 

ily group. 

Variations in a young child's routine 

should be kept to a minimum to avoid 

fatigue and emotional tension. 

Change in family relationships occur 

when the members of the family in- 

volved in these relationships change. 

. Parent-child relationships normally de- 
teriorate as children grow older. 

- Relationships between children of the 

two sexes within a family are more 

frictional than between children of the 

same sex. 

The young child's relationships with his 


male relatives is usually better than with 
his female relatives. 

Care must be taken to make an adopted 
child feel that he is truly a member of 
j the family. 

8. How the young child feels about having 
a stepparent depends on his relation- 
ship with that stepparent and with his 
own parent. 4 

Family relationships are often stressful 
when a mother of young children works = 
outside the home. 
Because of the serious psychological f 
scars young children receive from un- | 
happy family relationships, everything 
possible should be done to provide a 
happy home environment. 


10. 
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For Discussion 


. Why do people in uniforms often frighten young children? 
. How can the battle of the sexes be prevented when there are children 


of both sexes in the home? Who should be responsible for this? 


. When would you tell a child that he is adopted and what would 


you emphasize in telling him? 


. Give arguments for and against a mother of young children working 


outside the home. Which arguments are stronger and why? 


. How do weekly or semi-weekly family conferences contribute to im- 


prove family relationships? 


Suggested Activities 


. Observe several young children after a week-end trip or a holiday 


celebration. Then observe the same children when their routines are 
unbroken, Note the changes in their dispositions and behavior in the 
the two circumstances. 


. Observe how several parents and grandparents treat a baby. Then 


observe how they treat a young child. Note how much stricter and 
less indulgent they are as the children grow older. 


. Observe several young children whose parents treat them strictly and 


show little love or affection. What methods do these children use to 
win parental attention and affection? 


. Locate an adopted child and a child with a stepparent. Talk to 


them to find out how they feel about these deviations from the 
usual family pattern. 


. Think back to your own childhood and objectively assess how happy 


or unhappy it was. Then recall your relationships with different 
members of your family and see how they contributed to your happi- 
ness or unhappiness during your early childhood years, 


Chapter 18. 
Chapter 19. 
Chapter 20. 
Chapter 21. 


Chapter 22. 


PART V 


Problems 


ul 


Growing 


Personality Building 

The Child and his Emotions 
Common Behavior Problems 
Discipline — Good and Bad 


Getting Ready for School 


Up 
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Chapter 18 


Personality Building 


“Personality” is a word so loosely used in 
everyday speech that its true meaning is 
not always understood. When we speak of 
personality, we do not mean some vague, 
intangible quality inherent in a person, 
but rather the quality of his behavior as it 
affects us. We say that a person has an 
attractive personality if the way he behaves 
is to our liking. If, however, his behavior 
displeases or irritates us, we say that he has 
a mean or unattractive personality. 


The Personality Pattern 

The quality of a child’s behavior is not 
due to any one trait as many believe but to 
a complex network of traits related to a 
core — the child’s concept of himself as a 
person. This complex network, held to- 
gether by its core, is known as the personal- 
ity pattern. The personality pattern can be 
thought of as a wheel where the spokes are 
the different personality traits and the hub 
is the concept of self. 

The child’s concept of himself as a per- 
son is a mirror image of what he believes 
important people in his life — his parents, 
brothers and sisters, relatives, playmates, 
and later, teachers — think of him. If, for 
example, he believes they think he is im- 
portant, it is natural that he should think of 
himself as important. If, on the other hand, 
he is constantly criticized and scolded by 
parents, teased and bullied by older broth- 


ers and sisters, and rejected as a playmate 
by the children in the neighborhood, he 
will think of himself as an inferior person, 
unworthy of the love of others and in- 
capable of doing what other children do. 
In time, he will develop an inferiority com- 
plex if he continues to have such an un- 
favorable concept of himself. 

The spokes of the wheel — the personality 
traits that make up the rest of the personal- 
ity pattern — are greatly influenced by 
what the child thinks of himself as a per- 
son. These traits are his characteristic 
methods of adjusting to life — patterns of 
behavior he has learned in the process of 
growing up. If he thinks of himself as an 
important person, he will develop such 
traits as selfishness, selfcenteredness, grab- 
biness, and domination of others. After all, 
if he is an important person, he believes 
that he should have what he wants when 
he wants it, regardless of other people. 

By contrast, the child whose home en- 
vironment fosters a concept of himself as 
an inferior person will develop such per- 
sonality traits as shyness, self-depreciation, 
timidity, hesitancy to speak or to try any- 
thing new for fear of failure, and a ten- 
dency to let others take advantage of him 
which suggests cowardice. 

The child whose home environment fos- 
ters a more realistic concept of himself as a 
person, who learns to accept his strengths 


The child's concept of himself is 
often a mirror image of what others 
think of him, or what he believes 
they think of him. 


and weaknesses without being cocky 
about the former and defensive about the 
latter, will develop a personality pattern 
characterized by a wholesome concept of 
himself and patterns of adjusting to life 
which will make others love, respect, and 
accept him as a friend. 


Some Traditional Beliefs About Personality 

Throughout the ages, certain beliefs have 
grown up about personality which are 
widely believed even today. For the most 
part, these beliefs are faulty, as has been 
proved by scientific studies of personality. 
However, in spite of this, they are still clung 
to and have a marked influence on the 
attitudes and behavior of parents and 
others whose responsibility it is to guide’ the 
child’s development. 


Rudy Schulze 


There is no truth to the myth that 
our personalities are inherited or 
that a child is “a chip off the old 
block.” 


Harvey Shaman from DPI 
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Before the child is ready to enter 
school, the dominant characteristics 
of his personality are so well set 
that they show up in the expression 
on his face, 


Of the many traditional beliefs about 
personality, there are three that are most 
widely held and most serious in the effects 
they have on the child’s development. 

First is the belief expressed in the old 
saying that the child is a chip off the old 
block. This implies that a child inherits a 
certain type of personality from one of his 
parents. True, many children do show per- 
sonality traits similar to those of one or 
another of their parents. But experimental 
studies of personality have shown fairly 
conclusively that this similarity is the re- 
sult of imitation, acquired from the con- 


stant contact of the child with his parents. 

Second is the belief that certain person- 
ality traits are associated with certain phys- 
ical features. A sloping chin, for example, 
is believed to be a foolproof indication that 
the individual is weak-willed; large ears are 
supposed to mean generosity, while small 
ears mean stinginess, and red hair means a 
fiery temper. 

While not specifically said to be so, it is 
assumed that the child inherits these per- 
sonality traits when he inherits the physical 
features associated with them. It is then 
further assumed that, because they are 
hereditary, there is nothing anyone can do 
to control either the physical traits or the 
personality traits associated with them. 

Third is the belief that when the child 
turns into an adult physically between the 
ages of twelve and fifteen years — the age 
of puberty — he will automatically change 
his personality. This belief is often ex- 
pressed in the words: “He will outgrow his 
selfishness (timidity, or some other un- 
desirable trait) when he changes.” 

There is no scientific evidence to show 
that children outgrow any personality 
traits — good or bad. However, if parents 
believe that they will, they will make no 
effort to do anything to help the child to 
curb undesirable traits. Instead, they wait, 
hoping that time will do the job for them. 


The Critical Age of Personality Building 


Because personality is developed through 
learning and is not the result of heredity, 
early childhood is the critical period in its 
development. It is at this time that the 
foundation of personality traits is estab- 
lished, and from this foundation the traits 
continue to develop as the child grows 
older. 


Before the child is ready for school, the 
dominant characteristics of his personality 
are so well set that they show up in the 
expression on his face, even when it is in 
repose. A cross, surly disposition; a timid, 
frightened outlook on life; or a sunny, 
happy one can readily be spotted by look- 
ing at the child’s face. 

Since personality traits are learned and 
not inherited, adults who assume the re- 
sponsibility for the upbringing of a child 
should guide his development so that there 
will be a predominance of desirable per- 
sonality traits. They should also check un- 
desirable ones as soon as they appear. 

Equally as important is the attempt to 
see that the child develops a healthy con- 
cept of himself as a person. From what the 
child says and from the way he behaves in 
different situations, it is fairly easy to dis- 
cover what he thinks of himself as a person. 
If, for example, he constantly says “I can’t 
do it” or “Johnny does it better than I do,” 
there is little doubt about the fact that the 
child thinks of himself as inferior to the 
other children with whom he comes in 
contact. 

The next step is to help the child think 
well of himself and to be realistic in his 
thinking. No child should be encouraged 
to think of himself as inferior to others or 
superior to them. Nor should it be over- 
looked if he thinks everyone is picking on 
him. Instead, he should have help and 
guidance in seeing himself as he is and as 
others see him, not as’ he thinks they see 
him. 


Environmental Influences in 
Personality Development 

What the child thinks of himself as a per- 
son is, as has been stressed before, a mirror 
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image of what the people in his life think 
of him or what he believes they think of 
him. This means that the child’s early en- 
vironment is of vital importance in deter- 
mining what sort of concept he will de- 
velop of himself. 

Like the concept of self, most personality 
traits are learned. As a result, the child’s 
early environment plays an important role 
in ‘determining what they will be. Also, 
because the child’s environment during the 
early years of his life is limited to his home, 
the members of the household are the 
people who are of primary importance in 
determining what sort of person he will 
be. 

The influence of the children in the 
neighborhood is of secondary importance to 
the child’s personality development be- 
cause in these early years the child does not 
actually play with other children; he plays 
parallel to them. Furthermore, his con- 
tacts with them are few and short, as 
compared with his contacts within the 
home. 

As the child progresses in years, how- 
ever, playmates become progressively more 
important in the development of his per- 
sonality, and the influence of the home de- 
creases in importance. 


Home Influences in Personality Development 
There is ample evidence to show that 
similarities in personality between parent 
and child are the result of learning by imi- 
tation. Thus, the mother with a cheerful 
and happy outlook on life presents a desir- 
able pattern of behavior to her child. The 
father who comes home tired and irritable 
will not only present an undesirable pat- 
tern of behavior but, of even more serious- 
ness, he is likely to shroud the atmosphere 
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of the whole household with sullen gloom. 
It is inevitable that, in time, these patterns 
will be reflected in the child’s personality. 

While the mother and father unquestion- 
ably have the greatest influence on the per- 
sonality development of the child, other 
members of the household also exert some 
influence. Brothers, sisters, grandparents, 
uncles, aunts, and servants all play a role 
in determining what type of personality a 
young child develops. How great an in- 
fluence they will have will depend upon 
how much time any one of them spends 
with the child and how great the child’s 
affection for that person is, 

The ideal home environment for per- 
sonality development is one in which all 
members are happy, contented, and har- 
monious; in which each individual is re- 
spected and given rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities suited to his age; and in 
which there is no domination by either or 
both parents nor by older children who are 
permitted to boss younger ones. 

Children who have close contacts with 
grandparents, aunts, uncles and cousins 
often have more fun than do children whose 
family size is limited to parents and a 
brother or sister. They also learn to adapt 
to many types and ages of people. This 
usually results in the development of a so- 
cial, outgoing personality pattern. 

Above all, the ideal home should give 
the child a sense of security and a realiza- 
tion that he is a loved and welcome mem- 
ber of the family group. His efforts to do 
what is expected of him should be encour- 
aged and praised so that he may develop 
confidence in himself. 

Constant criticism will quickly under- 
mine what little self-confidence a young 
child possesses. On the other hand, the 


feeling that he is not wanted or that he is 
regarded as a nuisance is one of the quick- 
est ways to lay the foundation for a deep- 
rooted feeling of inferiority in a child. 

Finally, for an ideal home environment, 
there should be a complete family — that 
is, a mother, a father, and at least two chil- 
dren, A marriage broken by death, separa- 
tion, or divorce is an unfortunate situation 
for a young child. In families broken by 
separation or divorce, every effort should be 
made to allow the child to experience some 
companionship with each parent so he does 
not feel that he is totally missing what 
other children with both parents are ex- 
periencing. 


An Attractive Personality 

An attractive personality is one in 
which socially desirable personality traits 
predominate. It is impossible to find a per- 
son in whom only pleasing traits exist. But 
it is possible to develop in a young child 
traits that are regarded as attractive by 
others, 

An individual who has an attractive per- 
sonality is well adjusted. This means that 
he gets along with all types of people with 
more than average success. Children who 
are well liked by others are happy children. 
A child who is poorly adjusted is unlikely 
to find that people want to be with him or 
do things with him. Under such conditions, 
it is hard for him to be happy. 


Criteria of an Attractive Personality 

The standard to keep in mind in the 
development of the personality in child- 
hood is whether or not the traits being 
developed will be serviceable to the child, 
not only while he is a child but also 
throughout his life. By serviceable is meant 
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Children who are well liked by 
others are happy children. 


leading to good adjustment and social ac- 
ceptance. Any trait or group of traits that 
make for good adjustment will also make 
the child attractive to others and this, in 
turn, will make him happy. 

Extremes of any trait, whether good or 
bad, should not be encouraged. Just be- 
cause a desirable trait proves to be attrac- 
tive in a moderate form is no justification 
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for assuming that in a well-developed form 
it will be even more attractive. As a matter 
of fact, the reverse is true. 

Take unselfishness as an example. A 
moderate amount of unselfishness goes far 
in helping the child to get along well with 
other people, but extreme unselfishness 
results in the child’s being taken advantage 
of by others. He is not respected for this 
and might be considered weak, spineless, 
and completely lacking in ability to stand 
up for and demand his own rights. 


Attractive Personality Traits 

There are certain traits that are regarded 
so universally as being desirable for an 
attractive personality that their develop- 
ment should be encouraged early in child- 
hood. They may develop of their own 
accord, without guidance and control, but 
the matter is too important to leave to 
chance. For that reason it is valuable to 
know what personality traits should be fos- 
tered in early childhood and what proce- 
dures have been found satisfactory for 
developing them. The following chart lists 
the traits which are most important in 
leading to good personal and social adjust- 
ments in early childhood as well as through- 
out life. The following pages give sugges- 
tions for fostering the development of these 
traits. 


a 
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Cheerfulness. In any environment, cheer- 
fulness is always a pleasant trait. Everyone 
admires it, and most people envy those 
who can be cheerful even in the face of 
adversity. 

There are three aids to the cultivation of 
cheerfulness. 

First, a good, healthy condition aids 
cheerfulness. Being sickly or not feeling 
well colors a child’s outlook on life. By 
contrast, it is not hard for healthy children 
who feel well to laugh and frolic. 

Second, because all children are mimics, 
being surrounded by cheerful people helps 
in the cultivation of cheerfulness, Cheer- 
fulness is contagious. A healthy child can- 
not elude the effects when he is in constant 
association with others whose outlook is 
happy. 

Third, the avoidance of all unnecessary 
restraints and frustrations aids cheerful- 
ness. Restraints and frustrations tend to 
irritate the child and throw him into a state 
of temporary petulance, 

Enthusiasm. Nothing is more refreshing 
than spontaneous and genuine enthusiasm. 
Boredom, even though it is obviously a 
pose, is never regarded as smart or 
attractive — certainly not in a young child. 

Like cheerfulness, enthusiasm can be 
learned, but a healthy physical condition 
does much to pave the way for it. Also, 
like cheerfulness, enthusiasm is contagious. 
A young child quickly mimics the enthu- 
siasm of those around him. 

A good way to foster enthusiasm in 
young children is to talk about, plan for, 
and anticipate the pleasure to come from 
even the simplest experiences, Then, at the 
time of the experience, emphasize all the 
pleasant aspects concerned with it. All un- 
pleasant aspects should be ignored, 


Donato Leo from DPI 


There are three aids to the cultiva- 
tion of cheerfulness in the child: 
good health, a cheerful atmosphere, 
and a minimum of restraint or frus- 
tration. 


A sense of humor. There is no question 
about the fact that having a sense of humor 
is a great asset. It helps one to meet the 
irritations and troubles of daily life. How- 
ever, like other personality traits, it must 
be cultivated. 

A young child should always be encour- 
aged to see the funny side of a difficult 
or irritating situation. This can be done by 


Wayne Miller from Magnum 


An all-is-well attitude on the part 
of the parent when the child is hurt 
will help to build a courageous at- 
titude in the child. 


pointing out to him anything that seems 
humorous in the situation. At the same 
time, the sober, irritating aspects should be 
ignored or minimized. Being with people 
who can laugh and see the amusing aspect 
of anything gives the child a pattern of 
behavior that he will find easy to imitate. 

Courage. All children can learn to be 
courageous, provided they are given an 
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opportunity to learn, Instead of hovering 
over a child and showing concern for his 
safety, it is far better to do everything pos- 
sible to see that his environment is safe and 
that the chances of his hurting himself are 
reduced to the absolute minimum. 

In this way parents and other adults 
who are responsible for the child’s safeiy 
can assume a more confident attitude to- 
ward him. This confident attitude is quick- 
ly felt by the child himself, so that he, in 
turn, behaves with more courage and self- 
assurance than he does when he feels that 
others are worried about his safety. 

The child should always be praised un- 
stintingly for even a slight display of cour- 
age. Criticism of cowardice, by laying em- 
phasis on the fact that the child is a baby 
or a fraidy cat, will not foster courage. It 
will cause the child either to develop a 
resentful, antagonistic attitude toward his 
critic or to withdraw into his shell and try 
to cover up his timidity. 

Unselfishness. Selfishness is never a serv- 
iceable personality trait, even though it 
may be understood and tolerated in early 
childhood. As the years pass, the tolerance 
will wane. The selfish individual will find 
himself ignored and disliked by those who 
have learned to think of others. 

Unfortunately for the child, selfishness 
usually gives more satisfactory immediate 
rewards than does unselfishness. That, to 
him, is more important than the respect 
or love of other people. 

As the child grows older and esteem from 
the group becomes increasingly more im- 
portant to him, he gradually realizes that 
selfishness makes him unpopular. He then 
does one of two things: He tries to mend 
his ways by attempting to curb his desire 
to satisfy his wishes even at the expense of 
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Being encouraged to share or to 
contribute to others will help to 
foster unselfishness in the early 
years, 


others; or he continues to behave in a sel- 
fish manner and to ignore the people who 
show disapproval of his selfishness, 

On the positive side, encouragement in 
sharing his toys and possessions; in doing 
little kindnesses for others; and in making 
some contribution of his toys, clothes, or 
money to those less fortunate than he will 
go a long way toward focusing his attention 
on others. 

Unselfishness should always be rewarded 
if the child is to believe it is worth his 
while, Satisfaction from recognition of his 
unselfishness, whether it takes the form of 
thanks, praise, or an actual reward, will en- 
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courage the child to continue to be un- 
selfish in his relations with other people. 

Sympathy. Sympathy and unselfishness 
go hand-in-hand. The sympathetic person is 
one who is interested enough in others and 
their affairs to be able to imagine himself 
in their place. Furthermore, he can imagine 
how he would feel if he were to experience 
what they are experiencing. 

There is no question about the fact that 
sympathy is essential to all true friend- 
ship. All young children, however, because 
of their selfish tendencies and limited 
imaginative powers, lack the ability to sym- 
pathize with others. 

As a matter of fact, they go to the 
opposite extreme and actually gloat over 
others who are in trouble. This is readily 
apparent when another child is punished 
for misbehavior. Some children even go to 
the extreme of making others suffer by 
teasing and bullying because it gives them 
a feeling of superiority to realize that they 
have this power. 

Development of sympathy must wait 
upon the development of imagination, but, 
through careful direction, its development 
can be fostered slowly in the early years of 
childhood. Asking a child how he would 
feel if some calamity befell him, such as 
having his pet dog killed by an automobile 
or his favorite toy lost, helps to stimulate 
the child’s imagination. 

In young children it is sometimes neces- 
sary to introduce actual demonstrations to 
supplement the child’s imagination. When 
a child is asked, “How would you feel if 
someone stepped on your tin soldier?” and 
responds that he wouldn’t care, he ob- 
viously is still unable to project himself into 
the place of the owner of the tin soldier. If 
he is given a practical demonstration by 


having his own favorite toy stepped on, he 
will quickly be convinced that he, too, 
would feel very badly about it. 

Calmness. Excitable, nervous people not 
only wear themselves out but they wear out 
everyone with whom they come in contact. 
By contrast, the calm individual is restful 
to be with. Furthermore, he is able to do 
more with less effort and fatigue. 

The most satisfactory method of fostering 
calmness in a young child is to control his 
environment so that there will be a mini- 
mum of exciting experiences. The country, 
of course, offers a quieter environment than 
the city. If, however, it is impractical for 
the parents to live in a country or suburban 
environment, the young childs room 
should be located in a quiet part of the 
house or apartment to eliminate as much 
as possible the noises, bustle, and confu- 
sion of city life. 

‘As a final aid to the cultivation of calm- 
ness, the young child should associate as 
much as possible with people who are calm. 
A young child will quickly imitate excit- 
ability in others and will just as quickly 
calm down when he is with calm people. 

Self-confidence. Very few young children 
are confident of themselves. This may 
readily be seen in their embarrassment in 
the presence of strangers or when they are 
asked to sing or recite before others, even 
before their kindergarten or Sunday-school 
classmates. In every case, lack of self- 
confidence is traceable to fear of one-self 
and of one’s capacities. 

Self-confidence can never be built up in 
an atmosphere of constant faultfinding and 
criticism. There are three constructive ap- 
proaches to building up self-confidence in 
a young child, not one of which will fail 
if used properly. 
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First, use lavish praise for the child’s 
efforts to do what is expected of him. This 
will not make him conceited, as many be- 
lieve, but will merely tell him that he is 
doing what others approve of. If he is 
praised frequently enough, he will begin to 
believe in himself. 

Second, give him plenty of opportunities 
to evaluate his abilities favorably. This can 
be done only by comparing his abilities 
with those of other children. Naturally, if 
the comparison is primarily with older chil- 
dren, the young child will show up unfay- 
orably. Therefore, he should occasionally 
be given a chance to do things with 
younger children with whom he will show 
up favorably. by comparison. 

Third, teach the child to do things for 
himself as soon as he is capable of doing 
so. Helplessness tends to break down self- 
confidence, while independence fosters it. 

Self-assertiveness. The days when it was 
believed that “children should be seen and 
not heard” have passed. We now know that 
a child brought up to be seen but not heard 
gets so into the habit of behaving in that 
fashion that, as an adult, he lacks the self- 
assertiveness necessary for success in Amer- 
ican life today. 

Every child should be given opportunities 
to assert himself, Furthermore, he should 
be encouraged to do so within reason. 
When possible, he can be asked to tell his 
preference for one of several foods that are 
equally good for him or one of several 
children available for him to play with. 
This forces him to face a problem involv- 
ing choice and to make his own decision 
regarding it. 

In addition to this, the child should be 
given opportunities to express himself on 
different matters. If, for example, he does 
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not like to play with his next-door neighbor, 
he should be encouraged to say why in- 
stead of being told that he is foolish or 
unneighborly, 

Cooperativeness, A child who has been 
pampered learns to expect others to do 
things for him, As he grows older, he feels 
abused and imposed upon if he is expected 
to carry his share of the load in any group 
activity. This makes other children dislike 
him and refuse to play with him. 

By contrast, a child who is willing to do 
his share and to cooperate willingly in any 
group activity, even showing a desire to 
carry more than his share of the load, has 
no trouble in finding playmates. In fact, he 
is likely to be selected as a leader. 

The best way to foster cooperativeness in 
children is to encourage them to participate 
in family chores as soon as they are capable 
of doing so. If the family members regard 
working together as fun, the child will also. 
In time, he will develop such a favorable 

attitude toward doing things with others 


The best way to foster cooperative- 
ness in a child is to encourage him 
to participate in family chores. 


Hal H. Harrison from Monkmeyer 


that he will want to do whatever he can 
when he is with his playmates, 

Good sportsmanship. Good sportsmanship 
is expressed more by facial expressions and 
words than by actions. The child who is a 
poor sport will pout or cry if he does not 
get what he wants or if he is not the winner 
in a game. He will also accuse the winner 
of cheating or he will fail to congratulate 
him 


A good sport, by contrast, will hide any 
disappointment he feels behind a smile, If 
he wins, he will not gloat over the loser, 
Instead, he will say nothing or he will con- 
sole the loser by saying “Too bad” or “Next 
time it will be your turn to win.” 

No young child, of course, can be ex- 
pected to react in such a sophisticated 
way. He can, on the other hand, be laying 
the foundations for such behavior by learn- 
ing how to accept his defeats graciously 
and his successes in a humble way. 

This can best be done by examples of 
good sportsmanship on the part of parents 
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The poor sport will pout or cry if 
he does not get what he wants. 


Most young children are overambi- 
tious in what they expect to do as 
well as other children or adults. 


Phoebe Dunn from DPI 
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and older brothers and sisters and by guid- 
ance from them. A parent or older brother, 
for example, can point out to a younger 
child who cries when he loses in a neigh- 
borhood game why his poor sportsmanship 
will make other children dislike him and 
how he should behave when he loses. 

Ambition. Most young children are 
overly ambitious in the sense that they 
expect to do as well as adults or as older 
children. In play, for example, it looks so 
easy when an older child skates that the 
younger child is ambitious to have skates 
and to skate with the older children. When 
he discovers that he is incapable of doing 
so, he often develops a defeatist attitude 
and gives up. Overambition can kill a 
healthy ambition. 

The best way parents and other adults 
can foster a healthy ambition in young 
children is to make it pleasant for the child 
to do what he is capable of doing. This 
means to praise the child for his efforts and 
to curb criticism of his failures. This, of 
course, does not mean that failures should 
be overlooked. Instead, emphasis should be 
placed on how the child might have im- 
proved what he did rather than on how 
badly he did it. 

Even more important, a child should be 
diverted from setting unrealistically high 
goals and should be encouraged to set 
goals more within his reach The young 
child, for example, who is ambitious to skate 
with an older, skilled skater should be en- 
couraged at first to skate with playmates 
who are also just learning. 

Reasonable self-satisfaction. An excess of 
self-satisfaction — usually called smugness 
— makes a child cocky and this leads to 
bragging. No child can hope to be well 
liked if he is smuggly self-satisfied. Further- 
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more, because he feels overly confident of 
himself, he is likely to tackle more than he 
is capable of handling successfully. This, in 
turn, leads to failures which the child will 
not acknowledge as his own fault, Instead, 
he will try to blame someone else for them, 
thus increasing the dislike others have for 
him. 

Self-dissatisfaction — the Opposite ex- 
treme of smugness — not only makes the 
child dissatisfied with himself and unhappy 
but it makes him unpopular because he is 
always complaining about how badly he 
does things. Other people regard this as a 
bid for attention and sympathy. 

The child who is reasonably satisfied 
with himself and what he does is spared 
the undesirable effects of either extreme, He 
is not satisfied enough with himself to curb 
his ambition to do better nor does he boast 
about his achievements, Instead, he has an 
inner sense of well-being which is ex- 
pressed in a cheerful, happy, outlook on 
life. 

Such a child is the product of a home 
environment where others are satisfied with 
him. He is spared the constant criticisms 
and fault-finding children experience when 
their parents are dissatisfied with them and 
he is not given a false sense of his impor- 
tance. Instead, he sees himself as a person 
worthy of the love and respect of those 
who mean most to him in life and he 
wants to live up to this respect and love by 
trying constantly to do the best he is 
capable of, 


The Three A’s of Happiness 

To be happy, the child must be accepted 
by others, he must have their affection, and 
he must have the satisfaction that comes 
from achievement, Acceptance, affection, 
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The three A's of happiness for the 
child are acceptance, affection, and 
achievement. 


and achievement are, thus, the three A’s of 
happiness. 

Acceptance and affection. To insure these 
ingredients of happiness, it is essential that 
the child develop a pleasing personality, 
Otherwise, he will antagonize other people 
and they, in turn, will neither accept him 
as a friend nor will they give him their 
affection. 

Regardless of how many material posses- 
sions a child may have and regardless of 
how much he may be pampered and 
spoiled by his parents and doting relatives, 
he cannot be happy if he is permitted to 
develop personality traits that make people 
outside the family dislike him. 

A young childs environment soon 
spreads to the neighborhood and school. It 
is then that people outside the home begin 
to be important to him. If they like and 
accept him, he will be happy. If, on the 
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other hand, they dislike him and refuse to 
play with him, he will be unhappy. 

Achievement. Equally as important as 
acceptance and affection to the child’s hap- 
piness is achievement that is satisfying to 
him. It is of the utmost importance that 
parents and other people whose opinions 
are valued by the child make him under- 
stand that they are satisfied with his 
achievements. If they are critical of them, 
it is impossible for the child to feel that 
his achievements are worthwhile. 

One of the biggest stumbling blocks to 
happiness is unrealistic ambition on the 
child’s part. This is often fostered by overly 
ambitious parents or by parents who are 
ignorant of what children of a given age 
can do and, as a result, expect more of them 
than they are capable of. When the child 
knows or senses that his parents expect 
more of him than he has achieved, it is im- 
possible for him to be satisfied with his 
achievements. As a result, he cannot be 
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THE PERSONALITY PATTERN 


happy even though he may have the ac- 
ceptance and affection of other people. 
Only when the three A’s of happiness are 
experienced can a child be truly happy. 


BASIC POINTS IN CHAPTER 18 


1, The personality pattern is composed of 
a core—the concept of self—and traits 
influenced by it. 

2. There are many traditional beliefs about 
personality, most of which are totally 
or partially false. f 

3. Early childhood is the critical age in 
the development of personality. 

4. The most important environmental in- 
fluence in the development of personal- 
ity is that of the home. 

5, An attractive personality is one in which 
socially desirable traits predominate. 

6. The best criterion of the attractiveness 
of a personality trait is the degree of its 
serviceability to the child. 


7. There are certain personality traits that 
are universally attractive at every age, 
such as cheerfulness, calmness, good 
sportsmanship, and sympathy. 

8. All attractive personality traits can be 
cultivated in a child by guidance and 
direction. 

9, Reasonable self-satisfaction is essential 
if a child is to develop a healthy con- 
cept of self. 


- 10, There are three essential ingredients to 


happiness—acceptance by others, af- 
fections from others, and achievements 
that are satisfactory to the child. 
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1; 


2. 


3. 


For Discussion 


Suggest ways in which a child who believes that everyone is against 
him would be likely to react to people. 

Why is it improbable that a child would outgrow undesirable per- 
sonality traits? 

Explain what is meant by saying that the child’s concept of himself 
is a mirror image? What is reflected in this mirror? 


. Why are extremes in any desirable personality trait never service- 


able to a child? Illustrate with the trait of courage. 


- How do unrealistic parental ambitions for a child affect the child’s 


concept of himself as a person? 


Suggested Activities 


- Collect beliefs about the relationship of physical features and per- 


sonality traits. Then analyze them critically to see how many seem to 
be probable. 


- Observe the facial expressions of people on a bus or on the street. Do 


their facial expressions suggest to you what their personality patterns 
might be? 


. Analyze the personality patterns of several members of your family 


and several intimate friends, List the attractive and unattractive 
traits in each pattern. Then weigh the attractive against the un- 
attractive. Do the unattractive outweigh the attractive or vice versa? 
Study several children who are popular with their playmates, What 
traits do you find to be dominant? 

Ask several children of different ages what they like or dislike in 
their playmates. Do the children who are popular have traits that are 
generally considered to be attractive? 


Chapter 19 


The Child and His Emotions 
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There is no question about the fact that 
early childhood is an emotional age. Emo- 
tional outbursts are more violent and more 
frequent at this age than at any similar age 
span in life. The reason is that the young 
child has not yet learned to behave as so- 
ciety expects him to behave. Gradually, as 
his social environment broadens and he 
comes in contact with people outside the 
home, he learns that they expect him to 
curb his kicking, hitting, and biting when 
he is angry; his running away and hiding 
when he is frightened; or his jumping up 
and down and shouting when he is happy. 


How Children’s Emotions Differ 
from Those of Adults 

A young child’s emotions are so different 
from those of an adolescent or an adult 
that, to understand them, it is essential to 
know just what these differences are. In the 
following section the major differences be- 
tween the emotions of young children and 
those of adults are described. 

First is the violence of the child’s emo- 
tions compared to those of the adult. While 
an adult tries to control his emotions, a 
young child makes no attempt to do so. 
When he is angry, for example, he lashes 
out and fights. 

Second, children’s emotions are aroused 
and expressed in violent outbursts and then 


disappear almost before one realizes what 
is happening. By contrast, adult emotions 
frequently drag out over a period of time 
in a smoldering form known as a mood. 
They then gradually die out or end in an 
emotional outburst. 

The explanation behind the short-lived 
character of children’s emotions may be 
found in the state of development of the 
child’s memory and attention. Typically, a 
young child’s attention is easily diverted 
from the immediate situation to something 
else. When, for example, he is angry be- 
cause he cannot play with mother’s prized 
perfume, he will quickly get over his anger 
if mother shows him her hand mirror and 
demonstrates how he can watch himself in 
it. 

The child’s memory, likewise, is on a 
lower level of development than the 
adult’s. The result is that the child quickly 
forgets even strongly tinged emotional ex- 
periences. He will not carry a grudge or 
brood over matters that worry him because 
he forgets easily when his attention is at- 
tracted to something else. 

Third, the child’s emotions are transitory. 
He swings from one emotional state to an- 
other as if by the touch of a magician’s 
wand. From laughter to tears, from pan- 
icky fear to gnawing curiosity, or from love 
to hate are common experiences among 
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young children. In adults, by contrast, emo- 
tions are more persistent. When an adult is 
angry, he continues to be angry for min- 
utes, for hours, or even for days, depending 
on how intense his anger is. The more he 
thinks about the thing that angered him, 
the more persistent his anger will be. 


Typical Emotions of Early Childhood 

Scientific studies of large groups of chil- 
dren have given us much important infor- 
mation about the emotions commonly ex- 
perienced in early childhood, what is re- 
sponsible for arousing them, and how they 
express themselves. From this information 
we now know what is the typical emotional 
behavior in early childhood, 

Knowing this will help to dispel the 
belief that the young child who becomes 
emotionally aroused and behaves in an un- 
social way is a problem child. Furthermore, 
this information will give clues as to when 
to expect different forms of emotional ex- 
pression. 

Some of the emotions of children are 


Emotional outbursts are more fre- 
quent in the young child than at 
any other age span in life. His out- 
bursts — whether of joy, sorrow, 
anger, or fear— are violent but 
short-lived. 


The commonest emotion of child- 
hood is anger because the child re- 
bels when his wishes are thwarted. 


Zimbel from Monkmoyer 


pleasant in the sense that they give the 
child a feeling of well-being. This is true of 
such emotions as affection and joy or hap- 
piness. Other emotions are unpleasant be- 
cause they cause the child to be upset and 
uncomfortable, This is true of such emo- 
tions as anger, fear, or jealousy. 

In the following pages, each of the im- 
portant emotions of early childhood is dis- 
cussed, and in each case the usual causes 
and the typical behavior that normally 
follows are described. 

Anger. The commonest emotion in child- 
hood is anger. A young child finds himself 
in an environment regulated to suit the 
needs or wants of adults, He rebels when 
his wishes are constantly thwarted. The 
less he is permitted to do as he pleases, the 
more often he will show his rebellion in an 
angry outburst. 

Having to come to a meal when they are 
busily engaged in some play activity, hav- 
ing a toy they want to play with taken 
away from them, having to eat something 
they do not want, or having to go to bed 
or remain alone in a room while mother is 
elsewhere in the house are common causes 
for anger. 

In each successive year of the child’s life 
there are more restraints placed upon him. 
There are also more demands for him to 
behave in a socially approved manner. This 
means more anger-provoking situations. 

The typical behavior of an angry child 
takes the form of a temper tantrum. In his 
uncontrolled outburst of anger, the young 
child may kick, stamp his feet, jump up 
and down, hit, pound, throw, bite, scream, 
throw himself on the floor, hold his breath 
until he becomes blue in the face, or sob 
hysterically. 

All these actions are designed to over- 
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come the obstacles in the child’s way of 
doing as he pleases. Because such behavior 
is annoying and embarrassing to adults, 
they are prone to give in to the child in 
order to calm him. Therefore, the child 
soon learns that a temper tantrum is a 
quick and easy way to get what he wants. 

Violent as they are, temper tantrums do 
not last long. The time ranges from one to 
five minutes, depending primarily upon 
how soon the child gets his wish. The 
temper-tantrum age, or the age when every 
normal, healthy child experiences temper 
tantrums, begins around the second year 
and reaches a peak between the third and 
fourth years. 

As the angry expressions are controlled— 
partly through punishment, partly through 
the force of social disapproval, and partly 


As the child learns that he cannot 
indulge in temper tantrums, he sub- 
stitutes sulking, pouting, brooding, 
or negativism for emotional out- 
bursts. 
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because the child discovers that they do 
not work — the child substitutes sulking, 
pouting, brooding, negativism or contrari- 
ness, refusal to speak, fussiness, and quar- 
relsomeness in their place. Unpleasant as 
the substitutes are, they are less annoying 
and embarrassing than the temper tan- 
trums. 

Fear. Human beings have more fears as 
little children than they have at any other 
period of their entire lives. The child’s fears 
disappear as his intelligence develops and 
he understands that many of the things he 
formerly feared are harmless and that there 
is no need to be afraid of them. 

Causes of fears. Most fears are the after- 
math of a frightening experience. The 
child who gets beyond his depth in water 
and has trouble getting back to safety is 
likely to build up a fear of water. Similarly, 
fear of high places can generally be traced 
to some unpleasant experience in a high 
place, such as climbing a tree and having 
trouble in getting down. 

Anything that occurs suddenly and un- 
expectedly without the child’s being pre- 
pared for it will give rise to fear, An 
animal that appears to be just as harmless 
as a stuffed toy may suddenly open its 
mouth and bark or roar. Or it may scratch 
with its paw. Because the child was not 
prepared for this, he is frightened. 

Common childhood fears. Common fears 
of young children include fear of animals, 
of being dropped, of being left alone, of 
falling, of insecurity of footing (such as 
one experiences when walking on icy pave- 
ment), of strangers, of loud noises — espe- 
cially of the harsh, metallic sort — and of 
strange places. 

In each instance the fear can be traced 
to the fact that the child was not mentally 


adjusted or prepared for it. With each suc- 
ceeding year, as the child becomes more 
mature intellectually, he can adjust himself 
more quickly to the sudden and unex- 
pected. The result will be fewer fears. 

Fear behavior. Fear behavior follows a 
fairly definite and clearcut pattern in 
young children. It is characterized by an 
attempt to withdraw from the fear-arousing 
object. Before the baby can creep or crawl, 
he pulls his arms and legs up to his body, 
turns his head, and shuts his eyes. He 
behaves not unlike the turtle who hides in 
his shell. As the child’s power of locomo- 
tion develops, he removes his body from 
the source of fear by crawling, then creep- 
ing, and finally by running. 

Generally, a young child will hide when 
he is frightened. He hides behind a door, a 
piece of furniture, a tree, a person, or any- 
thing that happens to be available. If 
there is no place to hide, he will turn his 
head and cover his eyes with his hands so 
that he cannot see what has frightened 
him. Accompanying fear is a whimpering 
type of cry, a temporary holding of the 
breath, and a checking of the activity the 
child is engaged in. 

Shyness. Shyness is a type of fear that 
occurs when a child is with a stranger, with 
a familiar person in an unfamiliar garment, 
(such as the mother wearing a hat and 
coat instead of her familiar indoor cloth- 
ing), or when he is in a strange place. 
Shyness occurs because the child cannot 
adjust himself quickly to something that is 
unfamiliar. 

There are certain periods in every child’s 
life when shyness is a normal reaction. Be- 
tween the ages of eighteen months and 
two years, the so-called shy age, shyness is 
not only very common but it is also very 
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No matter how shy the child, he 
cannot resist the temptation to peek 
when his curiosity is aroused. 


pronounced. Another shy age in early child- 
hood comes when the child must first ad- 
just himself to a strange place and to 
strange people in Sunday school, nursery 
school, kindergarten, or first grade. 

The behavior of a shy child is very simi- 
lar to that shown in fear. The child runs 
and hides, puckers up his face in readiness 
to cry, and whimpers. Strange things, how- 
ever, arouse his curiosity and he cannot 
resist the temptation to peek. 

When he discovers that there is nothing 
to hurt him, he becomes bolder and bolder 
until he finally comes out of hiding. He 
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Jealousy is most common in young 
children when they fear their place 
is being taken in the affection of 
the mother. 


then adjusts himself to the new situation. 
This may take five or ten minutes but 
usually less. 

Jealousy. Jealousy is closely related to 
anger in that the child is annoyed when he 
believes that his place in the affections of a 
loved one is being usurped by another. The 
most common cause of jealousy in early 
childhood is the birth of a younger brother 
or sister whose helplessness requires time 
and attention from the different members 
of the household. Occasionally, jealousy is 
caused by favoritism on the part of a par- 
ent for one of the children of the family. 
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The time when jealousy is most likely to 
oceur is between the ages of two and five 
years. Before the age of two, the child’s 
mental development is not advanced 
enough for him to realize that there has 
been a change in his relations with others. 
From two to five, he is mentally old enough 
to recognize this change; but his compre- 
hension is not developed enough for him 
to realize that it is caused by necessity aris- 
ing from the helplessness of the new baby, 
not from lack of interest or affection on his 
parents’ part. 

By the time the child is five years old, his 
interests broaden. He finds companionship 
among children of his own age. Since he 
no longer relies entirely upon adults for 
companionship, he does not miss the atten- 
tion from and association with adults as 
much as he formerly did. The result is a 
gradual waning of jealousy. 


The usual stimuli to happiness are 
listed in the chart on page 315. 
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Jealousy is not unlike a temper tantrum 
in that it is an unbridled expression of 
anger. It differs from a temper tantrum, 
however, in that it is always directed 
against another person, while anger is not, 
It characteristically consists of hurting the 
offender by hitting, kicking, biting, pinch- 
ing, or scratching. 

Sometimes a jealous child reverts to in- 
fantile behavior, such as bed-wetting, 
thumb-sucking, refusal to eat, pretending 
to be ill, being afraid, or being helpless in 
carrying out tasks formerly carried out 
successfully. It sometimes shows itself in 
general naughtiness. In each case, the 
young child is bidding for attention. 

Happiness. Healthy children are usually 


‘ happy. This is true unless the environment 


is unfavorable and gives rise to unpleasant 
emotions. Studies of young children show 
that the usual stimuli to happiness include 
the items shown in the chart on page 315. 

Happiness is expressed mostly by smiling 
and laughing. When young children are 
very happy, they open their mouths wide 
and literally roar. In addition to this source 
of noise, they frequently clap their hands 
and jump up and down. 

It is not unusual for them to hug the 
person or thing that gives rise to their hap- 
piness. Many young children, after several 
minutes of uproarious laughter, fall on the 
floor and roll back and forth like little 
puppies. Then from sheer physical exhaus- 
tion they lie motionless and pant for 
breath. 

Affection. Affection is similar to happi- 
ness in that it brings about a happy re- 
sponse. There is no evidence, however, to 
show that a child has a natural affection 
for anyone. There is, by contrast, plenty of 
evidence to show that children learn to love 
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What Makes Children Happy 


* Being smiled at 

Being played with 

* Being tickled 

Being patted in approval 

> Receiving expressions of love from a per- 
son k 

Receiving expressions of ‘friendliness from 
a pet animal 

* Hearing,unusual sounds 


the people, pets, or things with whom they 
have pleasurable associations. The people 
who take care of the young child's bodily 
needs, those who play with him, and those 
who, in general, are responsible for giving 
him pleasure are the ones that he will like. 

Family affection. As a general rule, little 
children have greater affection for their 
mothers than for their fathers. In American 
society, especially in cities, the father is 
away from home at his work for the major 
part of the day. It is the mother who, on 
the whole, takes care of the child’s needs 
and sees to it that life is a pleasant experi- 
ence for him. By contrast, the father, 
whose contacts throughout the day are with 
adults, is very apt to judge the child’s be- 
havior by adult standards. Because the 
child’s behavior does not measure up 
favorably — and logically it cannot be ex- 
pected to — the father may tend to be 
impatient. Naturally this does not make 
him as popular with the child as does the 
more tolerant treatment from the mother. 

A jealous brother or sister who does not 
treat a child with much kindness cannot 
expect as much affection from that child as 
if his attitude had been more tolerant. 


Seeing funny faces 

Watching the sudden appearance or dis- 
appearance of a person or toy 
Experiencing slight calamities, such as 
slipping or bumping into a person 
Imitating or watching others imitate peo- 
ple, especially their speech or gait 

* Achieving what he starts out to do 


Similarly, a grandparent whose attitude is 
reflected in the words “I spanked your 
mother when she was a little girl and be- 
haved like you do” will not receive the 
same amount of affection from the grand- 
child as will the grandparent who makes 
every visit a treat for the child and whose 
attitude toward misbehavior is one of tol- 
erant understanding. 

Expressions of affection. Childish affec- 
tion shows itself by the child’s wanting to 
be with the loved one and by his spon- 
taneous patting, hugging, and Kissing of the 
person or thing that he loves. Pet animals 
are constantly mauled by a young child, 
and if they do not take kindly to it, the 
child’s affection for them will cease. Like- 
wise, the child’s stuffed animals and dolls 
are hugged and kissed until they literally 
fall to pieces. 

Throughout early childhood, affection is 
expressed in a spontaneous manner with 
no indication of embarrassment, nor does 
the young child show embarrassment when 
others demonstrate their affection for him. 
It is not until the child reaches school age 
that he makes any attempt to control his 
affectionate behavior. 


Children express affection easily, spontaneously, and without embarrass- 
ment, hugging and kissing the people and animals they love, 


Curiosity. Little children, like animals, 
are spontaneously curious about anything 
new or unusual. If the new is too strange 
and unusual, it may arouse a temporary 
state of fear, but this is not likely to last 
long. When it disappears, curiosity domi- 
nates the child, and he proceeds to explore 
until his curiosity is satisfied. 

Young children are curious about many 
things. While what will arouse their curios- 
ity will depend, to a certain extent, upon 
the environment in which they live, there 
are certain things that almost always 
arouse the curiosity of young children, 
These are shown in the chart on page 317. 
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Anything new or strange will frighten the child slightly but it will also make 
him curious. The child should be allowed to explore because that is one way 


in which he learns. 
Guy De Lo Tour from DPI 
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When curiosity is aroused, the child’s 
natural tendency to explore leads him to 
investigate. He handles the object that 
arouses his curiosity and sometimes is hurt 
because he does not realize the danger 
involved. This is true when he wants to 
feel fire or hangs too far out of a window to 
see what is happening on the street below. 

Because exploring so often leads to harm, 
it is very common practice in many fami- 
lies for adults to discourage young chil- 
dren from exploring. This is unfortunate 
because exploring is one of the important 
channels through which the young child 
acquires information about the world in 
which he lives. It would be far better if the 
child were encouraged to explore under 
careful supervision so that he does not 
harm himself or the object he, explores, 


Emotional Balance 

Every child will experience, at some time 
or other, all of the emotions described 
above. Unfortunately, far too many chil- 
dren experience more of the unpleasant 
emotions, such as fear, anger, and jealousy, 
than they do of the pleasanter emotions of 
happiness, affection, and curiosity. The rea- 
son for this is that there are more things in 
a young child’s life to make him angry than 
there are things to make him happy. 

A domination of one type of emotion 
leaves its stamp on the child’s personality. 
If he is more or less constantly made 
angry or jealous, he will begin to think of 
himself as a martyr who is always taken 
advantage of by other people. This will 
lead to bitter resentments which will be 
expressed in angry behavior and a surly 
expression on his face, 

Should the child, on the other hand, 
experience mainly pleasant emotions, he 


will think of himself as a loved and ac- 
cepted person and will, in turn, show a 
friendly, outgoing attitude toward people, 
This will be reflected in his facial expres- 
sion. He will look happy because he is 
happy. 

In everyday life, it would be impossible _ 
to control the child’s environment so that 
he would experience only pleasant emo- — 
tions. While this may be done during the 
early years of life, when his environment is 
limited mainly to the home, it would be im- 
possible to control the people and situa- 
tions the child must face as his environment _ 
spreads beyond the home. 

For that reason, the child must learn how 
to react to all emotions so that they will do 
the least damage and bring the greatest 
benefits to his developing personality. That 
means that he must learn to tolerate or 
accept unpleasant emotional experiences in 
such a way that they will do little damage 
to his personality. 

In the case of frustration tolerance, for 
example, the child must learn to accept the 
restrictions of life which, at first, are 
sources of frustration to him. He must learn 
that no one can do as he pleases all the 
time and that everyone must obey rules 
that are made for the good of all. 

In the same way, he must learn to toler- 
ate or accept situations that otherwise 
would cause jealousy. If properly explained 
to him, he will understand that the rea- 
son his mother devotes more time to the 
new baby than to him is that the new 
baby is too helpless to do anything for 
himself, 

Whenever possible, every effort should 
be made in the home and neighborhood to 
encourage children to experience pleasant 
emotions and to control situations which 


Whenever possible every effort shoul 


might lead to unpleasant emotions. When 
this is done, the balance is tilted to the 
side of pleasant emotions. The more the 
pleasant emotions can dominate his life, the 
happier and better adjusted he will be. 


Effective Use of Emotions 

Because the emotions are a part of our 
hereditary endowment, they cannot be 
eliminated. Nor would it be desirable to’ do 
so, as many emotions not only add pleas- 
ure to life but they also aid in our adjust- 
ments to life. The child who learns how to 
use fear, for example, will be cautious ‘in 
the presence of danger but will not waste 
emotional energy on things that are not 
dangerous. 
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id be made in the home to encourage 
children to experience pleasant emotions. 


» 


One of the greatest helps in learning how 
to use the emotions effectively is in elimi- 
nating the causes of emotional outbursts. 
It is well for a parent to help a child by 
avoiding the situations, discussed in the 
following section, which are likely to 
cause emotional outbursts. Such outbursts 
result in behavior that is not beneficial to 
the child, and they hinder him in making 
adjustments to other people. 

In learning to use the emotions effec- 
tively, one of the most important aspects of 
the problem is learning how to express the 
emotion that has been aroused. Left to 
their own devices, young children tend to 
express their emotions in a natural way, 
regardless of whether or not it is the 
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socially approved way. They fly off into a 
temper tantrum when angry or explore 
when they are curious regardless of how 
private the possessions of others may be. 

With guidance, the child can learn to 
express his emotions in a socially approved 
manner. This, however, often means bot- 
tling up some of the emotions. When 
frightened, for example, the child must 
curb his natural inclination to run away 
and hide if he wants to avoid being called 
a fraidy cat. 

To avoid the harmful effects of bottled- 
up emotions, the child must be given an 
opportunity to express them verbally at 
appropriate times and to understanding 
people. When he is frightened, he should 


'€ the child is given an opportunity 
to verbalize his emotions he can 
clear up his pent-up emotional en- 
ergy. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


be given an opportunity to talk about the 
things that frightened him. Or, if he is 
jealous of a younger brother or sister, he 


-should have a chance to say why he is 


jealous. 

Through verbalizing his emotions, he not 
only clears his system of the pent-up emo- 
tional energy from those emotions but, of 
far greater importance, he gets a new 
point of view about the situation that 
aroused the emotion, He will, for example, 
understand better why his mother devotes 
more time to a younger brother or sister 
than to him when she explains the reason 
for it. This will go a long way toward re- 
moving the emotion that has been aroused 
while, at the same time, giving him a more 


The child is especially prone to 
temper tantrums when tired. At that 
time he should be “handled with 
kid gloves” to avoid emotional out- 
bursts. 


Photo by Hinman 


mature insight into the problem, thus pos- 
sibly eliminating the chance of becoming 
jealous in a similar situation in the future. 


Causes of Emotionality 

Studies of children’s emotions have 
shown that a number of factors are likely 
to cause childish emotionality. Fortunately 
most, if not all, of these factors can be con- 
trolled if adults are willing to watch for 
them. In the following paragraphs these 
factors are discussed along with practical 
suggestions for controlling them. 

Fatigue. Tired children are inevitably 
cross and difficult to, manage. Fatigue 
studies have shown that the times of the 
day when young children are most likely to 
be tired are just before noon and evening 
meals, just before bedtime, and just after 
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some unusual activity, such as a shopping 
trip or a long automobile ride. 

Poor health. Good health is reflected in 
pleasant emotions, while poor health, like 
fatigue, makes a child cranky and irritable. 
When the child is very sick, emotional out- 
bursts are relatively infrequent but, as the 
child convalesces, the tendency to irrita- 
bility will increase. 

Association with emotional people. Little 
children are mimics. They quickly imitate 
the behavior they observe in others. The 
more frequently and the more closely a 
child is associated with a person whose 
emotions are uncontrolled, the less likely he 
is to develop emotional control himself. 

Thwarted desires. All young children do 
what they want to do when they want to 
do it, regardless of how much they may 


Associating with emotional people, having desires thwarted, and being pre- 
sented with the unexpected all are causes for emotional outbursts. 


George Zimbel from Monkmeyer 
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inconvenience others. Society, of course, 
imposes restraints upon the child’s natural 
impulses. The child, in turn, revolts. The 
stricter the discipline, the more predis- 
posed the child will be to revolt. 

Unpreparedness. Many times situations 
for which the child is not prepared give 
rise to emotional outbursts. Perhaps the 
emotionality would not have occurred if 
the child had expected the situation. This 
fact has already been stressed in the case 
of fear. It is not the object itself that the 
child fears so much as the fact that it is 
presented to him suddenly and unexpect- 
edly. 

If unpreparedness is responsible for 
emotional outbursts, the logical conclusion 
to draw is that, if the child is to avoid 
these outbursts which deplete his energy 


and lead to no useful behavior, he must 
be prepared ahead of time so that he will 
be ready for the situation. 

Children are too young and inexperi- 
enced to be able to anticipate situations 
that might arise. It thus becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the adults with whom the 
child is associated to anticipate situations 
which commonly lead to emotional out- 
bursts in children of that age and to con- 
trol them. By doing so, they help the child 
to avoid establishing patterns of behavior 
which will prove to be difficult to eliminate 
later when he discovers how useless or 
harmful they are. It also helps him to learn 
how to anticipate troublesome situations so 
that, in time, he can assume the responsibil- 
ity for their control without help from 
others. 


BASIC POINTS IN CHAPTER 19 


1. The emotions of young children differ in 
three major ways from those of adults. 


- dren are pleasant—they give rise to a 
"sense of well-being—and some are un- 
» pleasant—they make the child ‘upset 
‘and unhappy. 
3. The unpleasant emotions are anger, 
fear, shyness, and jealousy. 


affection, and curiosity. 
For the child to be happy and well- 


Si ‘unpleasant. 


~ 2. Some of the common emotions of chil- _ 


_ 4, The pleasant emotions, are happiness, — 
"adjusted, there must be a balance — i 


between pleasant and ‘unpleasant emo- 
tions, with pleasant cubwelghing: the — 


6. To be well-adjusted, the child must 
learn to tolerate situations that nor- 
mally arouse unpleasant emotions. 


5 7. Because the emotions are a part of the 


hereditary endowment, they cannot be 
eliminated but the child can be taught 
how to use them effectively. 

One of the most important aspects of 
effective use of the emotions is learning 
how to express them in a socially ap- 
“proved manner. 


9. Certain conditions within the child or 


__ his environment lead to emotionality on 

- his part. 

eene for a situation is one 

the most common causes of children's 
ins and one of the easiest to con- 


. Make a list of children’s questions. Note the most 


. Observe the ways in whi 


For Discussion 


. Suggest several ways of diverting a young child’s attention from a 


situation that angered him — such as having an object he wants to 
examine taken out of his hands. 


. Why are sulkiness, negativism, pouting, or refusal to speak satis- 


fying outlets for anger to a young child? 


. If a child is mentally old enough to recognize the changed behavior 


of parents and others when a new baby arrives in the home, why is 
he mentally not old enough to understand the reason for his be- 


havior instead of becoming jealous? 


. Why is it important to encourage a child to talk about the things that 


anger or frighten him or arouse his jealousy? 


. Why is envy or covetousness not a strong emotion in early childhood? 


What aspects of development must be present before envy will 


appear? 


Suggested Activities 


. Observe three or four temper tantrums of young children. List the 


different ways in which each child expresses his anger. Then compare 
these expressions to see which are common to all and which are 


individual. 


. Analyze two emotions that may be classed as pleasant and two 


which may be classed as unpleasant. What leads to a feeling of well- 
being in the former and what to being upset and uncomfortable in 


the latter? 


. Observe several children who are afraid. List the different ways in 


which they show their fears and compare them for similarities and 


differences. 
frequent sources 


of curiosity that give rise to these questions. 
ch different members of a family you know 
intimately treat a young child. Which treat him in a way to arouse 


his affection for them and what do they do to arouse this emotion? 
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Chapter 20 


In learning to adjust to the world in which 
he is growing up, the child develops cer- 
tain kinds of behavior which are annoying 
or embarrassing to the adults with whom 
he comes in contact. Adults frequently 
label such behavior as problem behavior 
and try to correct it. Unfortunately, this 
usually makes the situation worse rather 
than better. 

More often than not, what adults call 
problem behavior is perfectly normal for 
the child at his age and level of develop- 
ment. Through ignorance of what is social- 
ly acceptable behavior, the child is trying 
to express his natural impulses in ways that 
give him satisfaction but which are not 
socially acceptable. 

Many years ago, when life was simpler 
and families larger, the child whose be- 
havior was a problem for his parents was 
not so common as he is today. In a family 
group of six, eight, twelve, or more chil- 
dren, parents could not possibly see or hear 
all that went on. Unless the child did some- 
thing especially naughty or troublesome, his 
acts would escape the attention of the busy 
mother. 

But today, when the family is limited to 
two or three children, and the mother- 
child contact is closer, mothers see and 

hear things that, in the past, would have 


Common Behavior Problems 


gone unnoticed. Often, what they see and 
hear does not please them. They interpret 
a child’s actions as problem behavior and 
turn their attention to the correction of the 
young offender. 

Furthermore, the tendency in some cases 
to expect more mature behavior than the 
child is capable of at that age has resulted 
in judging young children by standards 
meant for older children, Naturally chil- 
dren cannot be expected to show up well 
under such conditions, 


Types of Problem Behavior 

What then, you may ask, is problem be- 
havior? The only behavior which can be 
correctly called by this name is behavior 
which interferes with the child’s adjustment 
to life and, as a result, makes him unhappy 
now or will make him unhappy later on. 
Problem behavior is behavior that makes 
life difficult and unsatisfactory for the 
child, not for his parents alone. 

The common types of problem behavior 
may be placed in five groups according to 
the way in which they endanger the child’s 
physical or psychological well-being. These 
types of behavior problems are explained 
in detail in the following paragraphs. 

Behavior that interferes with efficiency. 
Dawdling is an example of behavior which 
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All children are at times a problem 
for their parents or teachers, But if 
the behavior becomes a habit, it 
may be considered problem behav- 
for. 


Bloom from Monkmeyer 
Dawdling is an example of behavior that interferes with the child's efficiency. 


Grete Mannheim from DPI 


Photo by Hinman 


Consistently refusing to go to bed 
or take a nap can interfere with 
physical well-being. 


interferes with efficiency. While it may not 
be serious in early childhood, when the 
child has few responsibilities and when he 
has plenty of time to do different things, it 
will sooner or later prove to be a great 
handicap to him. 

Behavior that interferes with physical 
well-being. Nibbling between meals, gulp- 
ing food without taking time to chew it 
properly, or putting up such a strong re- 
sistance to going to bed at naptime or 
nighttime that tenseness preventing sleep 
results are examples of behavior that inter- 
fere with physical well-being. 

Behavior that interferes with social ad- 
justment. Every child wants to be liked and 


Frederic Lewis 


Picking the nose or biting the nails 
are not only bad for physical well- 
being but they are socially unac- 
ceptable forms of behavior. 


to have friends, just as his parents want 
him to. However, if he does things which 
annoy or antagonize people, he will find 
himself unpopular with children and dis- 
liked by adults. Being rude, selfish, or in- 
considerate of the rights and feelings of 
others will make any child unpopular. 
Behavior that attracts unfavorable atten- 
tion. Just as every child wants to be liked 
and to have friends, so he wants to be in 
the limelight of attention, To gain this 
attention, many young children develop 
the habit of cutting-up, of clowning, or of 
doing foolhardy things, such as jumping 
down from the roof of a porch to the 
ground or of letting go of the handle 


bars of a tricycle or bicycle when they are 
riding at full speed. While these will un- 
questionably put the child in the limelight 
of attention, it will not give him the favor- 
able reactions he hopes for. Instead, adults 
will think of him as silly or a pest and 
children will regard him as a show-off. 

Behavior that makes the child feel in- 
ferior. While no one will accuse a young 
child of being a thief if he takes things 
that belong to others or of being untrust- 
worthy if he divulges secrets he promised 
on his word of honor not to tell, this will 
not always be so. If he persists in doing 
things which are regarded as wrong, he 
will be criticized, punished, and perhaps 
ostracized by his classmates. When this 
happens to a child, he inevitably feels in- 
ferior, even to the point of developing guilt 
and inferiority complexes. 


Problem Behavior Can Be Corrected 

One very comforting and reassuring fact 
about a child’s behavior is that it is learned. 
This means that a child can learn to be- 
have in a manner that will make adjust- 
ment to life easy and pleasant for him just 
as readily as he can learn to behave in 
such a way that life will be difficult and 
unpleasant for him. 

However, a child is too inexperienced to 
know what behavior will help him and 
what will hinder him. So long as he gets 
momentary satisfaction, that is all that 
matters to him. Thus it becomes apparent 
that in establishing patterns of behavior the 
child needs guidance to make sure that he 
will learn the most useful and most desir- 
able patterns. 

To be most valuable, this guidance 
should be at the beginning of learning, to 
start him off on the right track from the 
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very start. Should he, however, get started 
in the wrong way, it is comforting fo know 
that this behavior can be replaced with be- 
havior that will be more useful to him. 

The old Chinese proverb, “Just as the 
twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” is so true 
that if you remember it you will never make 
the mistake of believing that a child will 
outgrow undesirable traits as he grows 
older. As a matter of fact, undesirable 
traits, like desirable traits, become more 
firmly established with each succeeding 
month of a child’s life. In time, they be- 
come so firmly set that changing them is a 
very difficult task. 

This fact is well illustrated in many cases 
of poorly adjusted adult personalities. The 
petulant, spoiled woman who pouts or 
sheds tears when she cannot have her own 
way was a petulant, spoiled child who 
dominated her family by bursting into tears 
whenever she could not get what she 
wanted. The happy-go-lucky man, liked by 
everyone but unable to keep a job, is re- 
membered by his friends as a carefree, 
happy-go-lucky boy who was liked by 
everyone in spite of his irresponsible ways. 

These undesirable traits could have been 
changed, of course, had the individuals 
wanted to do so and had their parents been 
willing to exert the necessary effort to bring 
about the change. That is why it is so im- 
portant to spot traits that may later prove 
to be a handicap to the individual and to 
give the child the necessary encourage- 
ment to substitute more desirable traits to 
replace the undesirable ones. 


Testing for Problem Behavior 

To be able to guide a child successfully, 
it is important to know whether his be- 
havior is normal for his age or not. No 
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Bruce Roberts fram Rapno Guillumette 
The child who persists in pouting 


when angry is displaying a form of 
infantile behavior. 


matter how amoying it may be to his par- 
ents, and no matter how much it may inter- 
fere with the child’s adjustments at that 
time, it is impossible to force a child to 
behave differently if he is incapable of 
more mature behavior. 

Most forms of behavior thattare likely to 
lead to poor adjustments on the child’s part 
are those which are carry-overs from in- 
fancy. The child persists in behaving in an 
infantile manner, either because he does 
not know how to behave in a more mature 
manner or because infantile behavior gives 
him satisfaction. To guide the child, then, 
he must be shown how to behave more in 


accordance with his age and level of de- 
velopment. 

To determine whether the child’s be- 
havior is serious enough to need attention 
and correction, there are certain simple 
tests that can be applied. These are shown 
in the chart on page 329. 


Common Types of Behavior 
At Different Ages 

Most children have a fairly large reper- 
toire of behavior that interferes with good 
adjustments. It is characteristic of the level 
of development of the child at that age and 
will change as he becomes more mature, 
both physically and mentally. Other forms 
of behavior, perhaps less troublesome at the 
time, will persist and, in time, settle into 
firmly embedded habits. These are the 
ones that need special attention. 

There are many problems that are so 
common that they might be regarded as 
universal. The common forms of behavior 
at different age levels are given in the fol- 
lowing classified lists. The ages are also 
mentioned at which such behavior, if con- 
tinued, might be considered problem be- 
havior needing correction. 

Health problems. From two to four years, 
the child may have one or more of the 
following behavior problems which affect 
his health: banging his head against the 
headboard of his bed, resisting being put 
to bed and calling out for something he 
does not need, getting out of bed and run- 
ning around his room, or having night- 
mares. He may also dawdle on the toilet, 
playing with his toys instead of concen- 
trating on moving his ‘bowels, or he may 
develop the habit of waiting too long be- 
fore going to the toilet and wet or soil 
himself. At meals, he may gulp his food, 
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TESTS FOR PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 


1. Compare troublesome behavior with that 
of other children of the same age: If 


they all behave in much the same way, — 


it suggests that such behavior is normal 
for that age. 

2.. Check troublesome behavior with norms 
of children of the child’s age: Norms are 
given in any standard book on child 
development. 


3. How long has the troublesome behavior 


persisted? If troublesome behavior per- 


hold it unchewed in his mouth, spit it out, 
or eat so much between meals that he has 
no appetite at mealtimes. After the child is 
four years old, many of the same prob- 
lems may arise, or they may persist from 
this earlier age. In addition, many children 
pick at different parts of their bodies, such 
as their noses and ears, play with their 
genitals, and bite their fingernails. When 
sitting or standing, they stoop or shift the 
weight to one side, thus causing a slight 
curvature of the body. 

Problems of muscle control. From two to 
four years, the child is likely to be awk- 
ward in handling eating utensils, holding 
crayons and paintbrushes, and he may 
shuffle his feet when he walks or runs. From 
four years on, he may shift from one hand 
to the other instead of using one hand for 
most things, spear his food, or cramp his 
fingers around a crayon or pencil, 

Speech problems. Between the ages of 
two and four years, the child is too old for 
baby talk. He should make fewer and 


sists longer than among other children of 
the same age, or if it gets worse rather 
than better, it suggests that something is 
holding the child back from progressing 
as he normally should. 

4. Compare his behavior in this area with 
his behavior in other areas: If he lags 

_ behind other children in several areas, 
there is added reason to believe that 
something is holding him back from 
progressing as he normally should. 


fewer grammatical mistakes when he talks 
and he should be learning to speak dis- 
tinctly instead of slurring his words to- 
gether. Many children of four or five years 
start to stutter and stammer when excited, 
to slur their words together, and to leave 
their sentences unfinished or run several 
sentences together. They often make bad 
grammatical mistakes and they begin to 
use slang or to swear. 

Emotional problems. While no one can 
expect a child of three or four years not to 
be frightened at times, not to feel shy in the 
presence of strangers, not to be jealous of a 
brother or sister, and not to have temper 
outbursts when some wish is thwarted, all 
of these emotional outbursts should be 
waning in intensity instead of increasing. 
The same is true for a child of five or six 
years. There is no reason for concern unless 
the emotional outbursts become stronger 
and more frequent. The child is improving 
if he substitutes pouting and sullenness for 
outbursts. 
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If a child of five or six substitutes 
pouting for emotional outbursts, 
there is no reason for concern. 


Bids for attention problems. All young 
children like attention, but some bid for it 
too much, When a child of three or four 
years tries to dominate the conversation, 
interrupts when others are talking, hangs 
around callers, or prances around and calls 
attention to his new clothes, it means that 
he feels that he is not getting, enough atten- 
tion from his family to satisfy his needs. 
Likewise, a child of five or six who behaves 
like a baby by dawdling, crying, or cutting 
up whenever he has an audience is suffer- 
ing from similar feelings of neglect. Another 
common way of showing off is to shout or 
to use slang or swear words to shock others. 


Social problems. No child under four 
years of age can be expected to behave in 


„a truly social manner. He will push, grab; 


fight, be rude and discourteous, and will 
refuse to share his possessions with others, 
However, after he is four years of age, he 
should have outgrown this type of be- 
havior, If he still persists in behaving in an 
unsocial manner, or if he boasts and criti- 
cizes others, teases and bullies smaller 
children, or tattles to adults about other 
children, he will be out of step with his 
playmates and will find himself with no one 
to play with. 


Importance of Parents’ Attitudes 
Toward Problem Behavior 

Once it is apparent that a child’s be- 
havior is not normal for his age and that, 


if it persists and grows worse he will suffer 


the consequences in poor adjustments and 
unhappiness, what should his parents do? 
The answer is that what they do is not so 
important as how they do it. To help the 


child to meet this problem successfully, the 


parents’ attitude toward the problem and 
the child is more important than the 
method they use. 

First, they must realize that the child is 
not willfully troublesome. He behaves as 
he does mainly because he has found sat- 
isfaction from doing so. Until the parents 
ferret out the reason for the child’s behav- 
ior, they will be at a loss to know how to 
correct it. 

Second, the parents should ask them- 
selves if they have been expecting more of 
the child than he is capable of and, by 
doing so, have made him feel so inadequate 
that he has no desire to behave as they 
want him to. Lack of understanding and 
intolerance may be the trouble. 
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The positive attitude of adults toward authority usually reflects itself suc- 


cessfully in the behavior of children. 


Third, they should take a positive rather 
than a negative approach to their guidance 
of the child. Many parents spend so much 
time criticizing and blaming a child for 
the wrong things he does that they forget 
to tell him what he should do. Even worse, 
they neglect to show him their appreciation 
for his efforts to do what they would like 
him to do. 

‘Fourth, is there any justification for be- 
lieving that a child will outgrow a trouble- 
some pattern of behavior if they sit back 
and do nothing about it? The answer is 


“Yes” only when the behavior is normal for 
the child’s age. If, on the other hand, it is 
a carry-over of some infantile form of be- 
havior or has been learned by imitating a 
child or adult who is not a well-adjusted 
person, the chances that the child will out- 
grow this behavior are rather slim. Under 
such conditions, he needs helpful and sym- 
pathetic guidance, encouragement, and the 
feeling that his parents are with him rather 
than against him. Suggestions for guiding 
children in overcoming problem behavior 
are given in the chart on pages 332-333. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR OVERCOMING PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 


Find out why the child is clinging to a 
form of behavior that is proving to be a 
source of trouble in his adjustments: 
All behavior is motivated by some need. 


It may be the need for food, warmth, 


or physical comfort; or it may be the 
need for love, security, and a feeling of 
self-importance. If the child is satisfying 
some need by behavior that is going to 
lead to poorer and poorer adjustments 
as he grows older, then a new outlet for 
this need must be found in behavior that 
will lead to better adjustments. 

Help the child to become fully aware of 
what he is doing and why it would be 
better if he behaved in some other way: 
After a time, some behavior becomes so 
automatic that the child is not actually 
aware of what he is doing. Kindly re- 
minders, rather than nagging, will soon 
put him on guard so that he will be able 
to check his own acts and not have to be 
reminded of them. It is unfair to ask a 
child to do anything without giving him 
a reason for it, It is even more important 
to do this when you are asking him to 
do something that will be difficult for him, 
This is especially important if you ask him 
to refrain from doing something his 
friends do. 


+ Encourage the child to want to change 


the behavior you realize will be a handi- 
cap to him as he grows older, Learning 
cannot take place without effort on the 
Part of the learner. If the child has no 
desire to change the pattern of his be- 
havior, you cannot help him. When he 
fully understands why you are asking him 
to do things in another way and agrees 
with you that it would be to his personal 
advantage, then he will cooperate, 


4. Encourage the child to 


replace the 
troublesome behavior with behavior that 
will be more beneficial to him: Don't 
put it off and allow his enthusiasm to 
wane. Furthermore, putting it off gives 
more time for repetition of the very be- 
havior you want to get rid of, thus 
adding to the difficulty of changing. 
Replace every act that is Proving to be 
harmful or troublesome to the child with 
one that will be helpful to him in his 
adjustments: Not only must the act that 
is to be substituted for the old be more 
desirable than the old, but it must satisfy 
the same need that the old act satisfied. 
As has been stressed before, all behavior 
satisfies some need in the child's life. 
You cannot, therefore, expect him to give 
up a form of behavior that satisfied 
some need unless its substitute will satisfy 
that need equally well as the old. 

It is easy enough to tell a child how he 
should not behave. Finding a satisfactory 
substitute is an entirely different matter, 
The old behavior is likely to be more 
satisfying to the child than a substitute 
because it has been so well learned that 
it can be carried out with little effort. 


.» Make the new behavior seem more at- 


tractive to the child than the old by 
associating praise with it: By praising 
the child for his efforts, even if his 
achievements are not entirely what you 
had hoped for, the child will gradually 
come to think the new behavior is more 
satisfying than the old. If the child can be 
motivated by praise in his first attempts 
to change his behavior, he will gradually 
gain enough satisfaction from the new 
behavior so that he will no longer need 
to be praised for it, 


(Continued) 


3. 


6. 


Don't overlook lapses: Lapses are almost 
inevitable, especially if the behavior has 
been repeated so many times that it has 
developed into a firmly established habit. 
But, each lapse means learning to do the 
very thing he wants to stop doing and 
this, in turn, makes the job of stopping 
more difficult and more discouraging. 


Many forms of so-called problem be- 
True problem behavior is behavior that 
makes life difficult and unsatisfactory 
for the child. 

There are five major types of problem 
behavior that interfere with the child’s 
adjustments to life. 

Like all behavior patterns, problem be- 
havior is learned and, therefore, can be 


corrected. 


- havior are normal for the child’s age. 


Before trying to correct problem be- 


havior, it is essential to test behavior 
that is troublesome to discover if it is 
actually problem behavior. 

There are four tests which show accu- 
rately whether a troublesome form of 
behavior is normal for the child's age 
or is problem behavior. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OVERCOMING PROBLEM BEHAVIOR oon 


7. 


10. 


Encourage the child to be active: Chil- 
dren who are active in play drain off 
much of the energy that otherwise might 
be turned into undesirable behavior. It is 
almost inevitable, on the other hand, 
that a child with pent-up energy will 
find some outlet for it and this outlet far 
too often is in the form of undesirable 
behavior. It is a case of idle hands get- 
ting into mischief. 


BASIC POINTS IN CHAPTER 20 


At every age there are certain forms of 
behavior that are fairly universal for 
that age but which are considered to be 
problems because they are annoying or 
embarrassing to parents. 

Parental attitudes toward problem be- 
havior play an important role in de- 
termining how serious a problem the 
behavior will become. 

When behavior is not normal for a 
child's age, steps should be taken at 
once to correct it. 

Eight practical suggestions for over- 
coming problem behavior, if conscien- 
tiously applied, will quickly replace 
such behavior with more desirable be- 


havior. 
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For Discussion 


. Why are parents of today more concerned about problem behavior 


than parents of past generations were? Is this concern justified and, 
if so, why? 


. Analyze the different types of problem behavior listed in this chap- 


ter. Which do you consider to be most serious to the child’s adjust- 
ments to life and which, least serious? 


. Does the old Chinese proverb, “Just as the twig is bent the tree’s 


inclined” apply to all behavior, good or bad, or just to problem 
behavior? 


. Of the eight suggestions given for overcoming problem behavior, 


which do you consider most difficult to apply? Which easiest? 


. What substitute behavior of a desirable form can you suggest for 


temper tantrums, holding the fork the wrong way, or swearing? 


Suggested Activities 


- List five or six forms of behavior considered to be problem behavior. 


Then find out if they are typical or atypical for the child’s age by 
comparing them with the norms given in this chapter. 


. Apply the four tests given in this chapter to several forms of be- 


havior that are commonly referred to as problem behavior. Do the 
tests show them to be real problems? 


. Rank the different types of problem behavior given in this chapter in 


order of seriousness to good personal and social adjustment. 


- Decide whether you have allowed any form of undesirable behavior 


to develop into a habit. Has this proved to be a hindrance to you in 
any way? If so, how? 


. Then try to substitute some form of desirable behavior for this habit. 


Keep a record of how long it takes, how often you slip, and how 
successful you are at the end of one month, two months, ete. 
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Chapter 21 


Discipline — Good and Bad 


To most people, discipline means punish- 
ment, But the standard dictionaries define 
it as “training in self-control and obedi- 
ence” or “education.” It also means train- 
ing that molds, strengthens, or perfects. 
The fundamental purpose of discipline is to 
teach the child what society expects of him 
and to motivate him to conform to social 
expectations. 

True, discipline does involve punishment, 
but punishment is not all there is to dis- 
cipline. The educational aspect in which 
the child is trained to obey is paramount 
in the disciplining of young children. It is 
not logical, nor is it fair, to expect a child 
to obey until he knows what is expected of 
him. 


Elements of Discipline 

Good discipline should include three 
separate and distinct, yet closely interre- 
lated, elements. First, education in the 
form of teaching the child what he should 
or should not do. Second, rewards in the 
form of praise and approval for doing what 
is expected of him or at least for trying to 
do so. Third, punishment for intentional 
but never for unintentional wrongdoing. 

The first and second aspects of dis- 
cipline — education and rewards — should 
be stressed in early childhood. Not until 


childhood progresses and the child be- 
comes capable of willfully misbehaving 
should any great emphasis be put upon 
punishment. 


Types of Discipline 

Since the beginning of the 1900's, there 
have been radical changes in what is con- 
sidered to be good discipline. Some adults, 
whether parents or teachers, cling to the 
traditional method of disciplining children 
— the method based on the old saying, 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child.” This 
method is usually referred to as “authori- 
tarian discipline.” 

In the early 1920's, the pendulum swung 
to the opposite extreme and punishment 
was practically abandoned. Influenced by 
the writings of Freud and his followers, 
and misinterpreting some of these writings, 
a group of educators sponsored a program 
of “progressive education” which put 
strong emphasis on permissiveness. This 
philosophy of education has had a marked 
influence on home discipline and has re- 
sulted in a new type of discipline known 
as “permissive discipline.” 

Recently, there has been a gradual ten- 
dency to move away from both of the two 
extremes toward the center of the road. In 
doing so, the good features of both ex- 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


To most people “discipline” means 
“punishment” but the dictionary de- 
fines it as education. 


treme methods of discipline have been kept 
and the bad features eliminated. This has 
resulted in a third type of discipline — 
“democratic discipline” — so-called because 
it embodies many of the principles of 
democratic government. 

Parents and teachers are far from agreed 
upon the answer to the question, “Which is 
the best type of discipline for the child?” 
Our great-grandparents, as a whole, 
favored the type in use when they were 
children — authoritarian discipline — while 
members of the younger generation tend 
toward either permissive or democratic 
discipline, 

Whatever type is used, parents and 
teachers agree that it must be consistent, 


in the sense that it is used all the time in- 
stead of swinging from one type to another. 
Only when discipline is consistent does the 
child know what is expected of him and 
what he, in turn, can expect from the dis- 
ciplinarian. This not only gives him a feel- 
ing of security but, even more important, it 
gives him a respect for the disciplinarian. 

A comparison of the elements in the 
three common types of discipline is shown 
in the chart on page 337. From this com- 
parison, it should be readily apparent that 
the democratic type has more good fea- 
tures and fewer undesirable features than 
the other two. 


Analysis of Elements of Discipline 

To understand what constitutes good 
discipline, a detailed analysis of the three 
elements of discipline is given in the fol- 
lowing pages. From this analysis, it will be 
possible to evaluate the different forms of 
discipline more critically and to come to a 
decision as to which form seems best. 


Educating for Discipline 

Knowledge of right and wrong must be 
acquired. It is just as unfair to a child to 
neglect teaching him right and wrong as it 
would be to neglect teaching him how to 
speak. 

Until the child is at least three years old, 
his vocabulary is so limited that explana- 
tions of the whys and wherefores of good 
and bad behavior are almost impossible. 
Therefore, a few well-chosen words to de- 
scribe right and wrong should be selected 
and used constantly in connection with the 
child’s behavior. 

When his behavior is good, the words 
“good,” “fine,” or “nice” may be associated 
with it. In time the young child will learn 


———— 
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COMPARISON OF THREE COMMON FORMS OF DISCIPLINE 


AUTHORITARIAN 

Education: Little emphasis on explanation. 
Child expected to accept rules unques- 
tioningly because ‘Mother knows best.” 

Reward: Avoided for fear of ‘spoiling the 
child. 

Punishment: Emphasis on corporal punish- 
ment for misbehavior, No attempt to find 
out if misbehavior was intentional or not. 


PERMISSIVE ý 
Education: Few rules and little guidance or 
explanation. es 
Reward: Child expected to derive satisfac- 
tion from the social approval his good 
behavior brings. 


that his behavior is all right if he hears 
these words. In the same way, “bad” or 
“naughty” can be associated with misbe- 
havior, and “hurt” with dangerous actions. 

When it becomes apparent that the 
child’s comprehension is increasing, further 
explanation should be given. When a child 
understands why he is not supposed to do 
something he wants to do, he will have a 
stronger desire to avoid doing it than he 
would have if he thought his parent was 
just being mean. 

Cautions in educating for discipline. 
Two cautions should be kept in mind when 
explanations are given to a young child. 

First, it is essential to remember at all 
times how limited a young child’s vocabu- 
lary is. Only simple words that are familiar 
to the child should be used in the explana- 


tions. 


Punishment: Learns from consequences of 
the act that he has done the wrong thing. 


DEMOCRATIC 

Education: Major emphasis on explaining 
the meaning of rules and repeating them 
until the child learns them, 

Reward: Praise lavishly used for right be- 
havior or attempts on the child's part to do 
what he knows is expected of him. Other 
rewards given for repeated good behavior. 

Punishment: Reserved for intentional misbe- 
havior, Child given an opportunity to ex- 
plain why he misbehaved before he is 

_ punished. Corporal punishment infrequent- 
ly used. Instead, emphasis on punishment 
related to the misbehavior. 


Second, it is necessary to keep in mind 
that a young child’s knowledge, like his 
vocabulary, is too limited for him to be 
able to grasp the meaning of any explana- 
tion unless it is brief and simple. 

Facial expressions and gestures help to 
make explanations more meaningful to the 
young child. A smile and a pat of approval 
accompanying the words “fine” or “good” 
tell a whole story to him. 

Similarly, a frown, a shaking of the head, 
restraining the child’s body, holding back a 
childish hand that gets into mischief, a 
gentle rapping of the fingers with a pencil, 
or a slight slap on the wrist quickly tells 
a young child that he is doing something 
that is either naughty or harmful. 

Demonstrations of ways of doing things 
also have an educational value in discipline. 
All little children, for example, seem to be 
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Grete Mannheim from DPI 


The child must be taught what is 
tight and what is wrong. During his 
early years, much of his miskehav- 
ior is unwitting because he doesn't 
know any better. 


hypnotically attracted by a puddle of water 
and automatically splash through it. A 
demonstration of how to skip or dance 
around it will appeal to them. They will 
then forget the fun of splashing through 
the puddle for the fun of imitating the 
round-the-puddle dance. 

Good educational practices in discipline. 
All young children, no matter how bright 
they are, learn slowly and “forget quickly. 
For that reason, good training in right and 
wrong should include frequent repetitions. 
The closer together in time these repetitions 
come, the more quickly the child will learn. 

To make sure that a child actually knows 
what is expected of him, a good procedure 
to follow is to ask the child to tell what he 


Photo by Hinman 


In trying to explain the whys and 
wherefores of good and bad be- 
havior, the parent should use a 
limited vocabulary and give brief 
and simple explanations. 


has been asked to do or to avoid doing. 
From his repetition of the request, it is pos- 
sible to discover whether or not he under- 
stands what is expected of him. Further- 
more, this procedure helps to focus the 
child’s attention on what is said to him. 

Finally, good discipline should be con- 
sistent. A young child must learn that right 
is right and wrong is wrong no matter 
what the situation and no matter who is in 
charge. Nothing is more confusing to a 
child than the realization that a certain act 
is acceptable one time and punishable at 
another time. 

Because it takes a young child time to 
learn what is expected of him, it is impor- 
tant that he be protected from danger until 
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Grandparents are generally more 
tolerant of children's misbehavior 
than are his parents — sometimes 
too much so. 


Robert L. Beckhard from DPI 


it is very evident that he not only knows 
what he must not do but also until he has 
demonstrated several times that he remem- 
bers what he must do in situations where 
danger is involved. Using gates, for ex- 
ample, to keep him from falling down 
steps is a wise precaution until it is cer- 
tain that the child knows he must not go 
down steps without holding onto the rail- 
ings of the steps. 


Rewards for Good Behavior 

Being good is far too often taken for 
granted. One can hardly blame a child 
for not trying to be good when his efforts 
receive little or no recognition. If he is to 
have any real incentive to try to do what 
is expected of him, it should be made 
worth his while. 

Rewards should not be confused with 
bribery. A bribe is a promise of reward 
given ahead of time to encourage good 
behavior. When you say to a child, “If you 


are good when we call on Aunt Anna, I will 
buy you some ice cream,” that is a bribe. 
True, it will make the child realize that 
being good will be to his advantage. Un- 
fortunately, the child will soon learn to 
depend upon bribes and will not be good 
unless he has the promise of a reward. 

There are many rewards that might be 
used in the discipline of children. How- 
ever, studies of the effectiveness of different 
rewards have shown that three stand out 
as the best. They are praise, gifts, and 
treats, In the following paragraphs, each 
will be discussed and its values explained. 

Praise. Children of all ages love to be 
praised. It inflates their egos. Praise not 
only gives them a feeling of satisfaction 
but, of more importance, it adds to their 
feeling of security. It helps them to realize 
that they are acceptable members of the 
group. For that reason, praise is the best 
reward that can possibly be given for good 
behavior. 
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Praising the child or giving him 
treats after he has behaved well 
are some of the rewards of good 
behavior. 


Vivienne from DPI 


According to tradition, praise should be 
used sparingly because it results in conceit 
on the part of the person praised. Like so 
many traditions, there is no scientific evi- 
dence to back up this belief. On the con- 
trary, studies of the effects of praise and 
reproof have shown conclusively that praise 
does not turn the child’s head nor make 
him rest on his laurels, Rather, it incites 
his desire to be even better in anticipation 
of a repetition of this very pleasant reward. 

Gifts. In addition to praise, simple little 
gifts are good rewards for young children. 
These should never, of course, be promised 
ahead of time as bribes. When a child has 
been especially good, or when he has tried 
to be good under difficult circumstances, 
rewarding him with a gift in addition to 


praise will make him feel that the effort was 
worth his while. 

Giving of gifts as rewards should be 
spontaneous. The psychological moment for 
giving a child a gift might be at a time 
when the child’s enthusiasm for trying to 
do what is expected of him is beginning to 
lag or when he seems to be discouraged in 
trying. 

A gift to a young child need not be 
costly. The surprise and pleasure accom- 
panying the giving means more to the child 
than the gift itself. It is a good policy to 
keep a reserve of useful objects on hand for 
such occasions. 

Treats. Special treats — like going to the 
store for an ice-cream cone, having a friend 
for a meal, going to the zoo, taking an 


Ed Lettau 


Sending a child to bed, locking him 
in his room, spanking, or hitting 
him are all unsatisfactory forms of 
punishment. 


automobile trip or boat ride — can likewise 
serve as rewards for good behavior. Like 
gifts, they should not be promised ahead 
of time, even though all arrangements have 
been made. They should be reserved for a 
time when the child’s good behavior or his 
efforts to be good deserve some recognition. 


Punishment for Misbehavior 
All good. discipline includes punishment 
for intentional wrongdoing. If punishment 
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is omitted from disciplinary procedures, 
the child will not learn the full significance 
of wrong behavior. 

Before punishment is administered, there 
should be definite and conclusive evidence 
that the child’s misbehavior is intentional. 
It is very unfair to punish for ignorance, 
especially when a young child has no way 
of knowing that his behavior is wrong un- 
less he has learned that it is wrong. 

Punishment should never be given be- 
cause the child has been naughty, how- 
ever, but because his behavior has been 
wrong. When a child is punished because 
he is naughty, the emphasis is placed on 
the child, and the result is a sullen, resent- 
ful child. 

If, however, the punishment is given be- 
cause his behavior is naughty, the emphasis 
is placed on the behavior. The child’s 
attention is, likewise, focused on the be- 
havior. Thus, by shifting emphasis from the 
child to the behavior itself, there is less 
likelihood that the child's attitude will be 
colored by resentment. 

Unsatisfactory forms of punishment. 
There are many different forms of punish- 
ment that are used in the discipline of 
children. Some of these are good in the 
sense that they not only motivate the child 
to try to conform to rules in the future but 
they also result in a healthy attitude to- 
ward the person who has inflicted the 
punishment on the child. Other forms of 
punishment are unsatisfactory — partly be- 
cause they do not encourage the develop- 
ment of motivation on the child’s part to 
conform to rules in the future and partly 
because they lead to unfavorable attitudes 
toward the person who punished. In the 
remainder of this section and in the follow- 
ing section are given descriptions of the 
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different forms of punishment and a brief 
evaluation of each, 

Among the unsatisfactory forms of pun- 
ishment, the following are the most com- 
mon: 

Spanking. The stock punishment in most 
households is spanking. The severity of the 
spanking is rarely ever determined by the 
severity of the misbehavior but rather by 
the way the adult feels when he administers 
the punishment. 


Punishment that has little relation 
to the misbehavior causes resent- 
ment in the child because the pun- 
ishment is directed at him instead 
of on the misbehavior. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


bon bance 


Should the child misbehave when the 
parent is tired and irritable or when it is 
embarrassing or inconvenient, the spank- 
ing is apt to be more severe than the mis- 
behavior deserves. 

One can hardly blame a child for de- 
veloping an unfavorable attitude toward 
discipline and toward all people in author- 
ity when spanking is frequently used. In the 
first place, it puts too much emphasis on 
the child and too little emphasis on the 
wrong act, which is sure to lead to unfavor- 
able attitudes. 

Then, too, spanking has little educational 
value. Very few children can tell, after they 
have been spanked, just why their behavior 
was wrong. Furthermore, unless the sever- 
ity of the spanking is carefully controlled, 
the child will get no clue from this punish- 
ment as to how wrong his misbehavior has 
been. 

Other corporal punishments. The criti- 
cisms of spanking given above are equally 
true with regard to all forms of corporal 
punishment, such as slapping the face or 
hands, whipping with a hairbrush, stick, 
shoe, or strap, or washing out the child’s 
mouth with soap for using naughty words. 

Scolding and nagging. Scolding and 
nagging are frequently used by adults who 
disapprove of corporal punishment. Like 
corporal punishment, these put too much 
emphasis on the child and too little em- 
phasis on his behavior. Since no one likes 
to be criticized and made to feel inferior, 
scolding is sure to lead to a’ resentful 
attitude. 

Continual scolding and review of past 
offenses turn into nagging. The child who 
resents being scolded is not likely to be 
favorably affected by nagging. He does not 
ignore it but rather his resentment grows 


as the nagging continues. There is no evi- 
dence to show that nagging improves a 
child’s behavior. Scientific studies of re- 
peated reproof have clearly shown that 
the effect is to stifle the individual's willing- 
ness to do what he is capable of doing. 

Locking up. An old-fashioned method of 
punishment, which is, unfortunately, still 
practiced in too many households today, 
consists of locking a naughty child in a 
closet or dark room. Because there is no 
relationship between the child's misbe- 
havior and this form of punishment for it, 
this method has no educational value. 

Sending to bed. Somewhat like the meth- 
od just condemned is the practice of send- 
ing the child to bed without his meal 
whenever he is naughty. 

Unfortunately, a young child’s capacity 
for reasoning is too limited to enable him 
to see the relationship between his mis- 
behavior and being sent to bed. However, 
he is not too young to learn to associate 
bed with punishment and, therefore, often 
develops a resistance toward going to bed. 

Equally as serious is the effect of this 
form of punishment on the child’s nutri- 
tional needs, When he is sent to bed with- 
out his meal, he is being deprived of the 
food he needs for healthy wellbeing. This 
predisposes him to emotionality which, in 
turn, increases the likelihood of further 
resistance to adult authority and more 
naughtiness. 

Good forms of punishment. When it is 
necessary to punish a child for willful 
naughtiness and disobedience, two impor- 
tant facts should be kept in mind in select- 
ing the form of punishment to be used. 
First, the punishment should be closely 
enough related to the misbehavior so that 
even a young child cannot fail to see the 
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relationship between them. Second, the 
punishment should act as a deterrent to 
further misbehavior of the same type with- 
out, at the same time, arousing an unfavor- 
able attitude on the child’s part. 

Selecting the right punishment is not so 
easy as using a stock form, such as spank- 
ing, but it will pay big dividends in the 
improved behavior of the child. The fol- 
lowing suggested forms of punishment, if 
correctly administered, should be helpful 
in correcting misbehavior. 

Making amends. From every angle, re- 
quiring a child to make amends for his 
misbehavior is the best form of punishment. 
When a child intentionally breaks some- 
thing that belongs to another child, he 
should, if possible, offer the other child a 
choice of his toys or replace the broken toy. 
For hurting another, he should be required 
to apologize and ask for pardon. 

When a child learns that he will have to 
do something to compensate for his mis- 
behavior, and that it frequently takes more 
time and effort for the compensation than 
for the original act, he will realize in time 
that good behavior is easier than bad. 

The only criticism that can be raised in 
regard to this type of punishment is that it 
is sometimes difficult, on the spur of the 
moment, to think of a suitable good act 
to compensate for the bad act. If there 
seems to be no related compensatory be- 
havior available, the child can always be 
made to apologize. 

Isolation. Because a young child’s misbe- 
havior frequently inconveniences or harms 
someone else, a second good form of pun- 
ishment is to deprive him of the pleasure of 
social contacts until he is willing to apolo- 
gize and promise better behavior in the 
future. It is generally more effective to send 
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a child to another part of the room, away 
from others, than to his own room. While 
he is in the presence of others, he has an 
opportunity to realize what he is missing 
through his own fault. 

Depriving child of a treat. Another good 
form of punishment is to deprive a naughty 
child of a special treat. This is especially 
effective when there are other children in 
the family or play group who are receiving 
the treat as a reward for good behavior, for 
the child has a splendid opportunity to see 
for himself that being good is far more 
advantageous than being naughty. 

Cautions in the use of punishment. Of 
the three elements of disciplining — educa- 
tion, rewards, and punishment — punish- 
ment is the only one that is apt to give 
rise to unfavorable attitudes. Therefore, it 
is very important to select punishment with 
great care to ayoid, as far as possible, the 
establishment of an unhealthy attitude. 


Also, the punishment decided upon must 
be administered in an impartial, objective 
way just as a judge pronounces a sentence 
on a guilty person. Never should the child 
be permitted to feel that punishment is a 
form of revenge or an outlet for adult 
anger. 

Above everything else, the punisher 
should remain calm and unruffled no mat- 
ter how exasperated he or she may be. This 
is important because it makes the child 
realize that he and he alone is to blame. 

To ensure the child’s realization that the 
punishment has been deserved, it is always 
wise, especially in the case of young chil- 
dren, to explain both before and after pun- 
ishment the reason why it is being given. 

By doing this, there is no chance that 
the child will be confused about why he is 
punished, nor will there be an opportunity 
for him to think the punishment was un- 
deserved. If the child is emotionally dis- 


Sybil Shelton from Monkmeyer 


In good discipline, the parent's at- 
titude should be characterized by 
tolerance and understanding. 


turbed, it is best to: wait until he calms 
down before talking over the matter with 


am. 

A final word of caution about punish- 
ment: Never allow a child to harbor a 
grudge. The child should not be permitted 
to feel sorry for himself or resentful of the 
punisher. é 


Parental Attitudes Toward Discipline 
Parental attitudes toward discipline are 
just as important as disciplinary methods. 
Parents should realize that it takes time for 
a child to learn what is good and what is 
naughty. They should also realize that chil- 
dren forget more quickly than adults/do 
and that they are more impulsive. ee 
No parent should expect obedience over- 
night, nor should he be overly disturbed 
if occasionally a child does something the 
parent is sure the child knows is wrong. In- 
stead of punishing him for his slip, it would 
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be fairer to give him an opportunity to 
explain his side of the story. Then, if 
his reason does not seem justified, this can 
be pointed out to him. 

Parents should not be disturbed by the 
critical attitudes of in-laws, friends, or 
neighbors about their children’s behavior. 
Most children can be made into a good 
little boy or a good little girl, but it re- 
quires harsh treatment and leaves its mark 
on a child’s personality. A child who is 
occasionally naughty will probably be bet- 
ter adjusted as an adult than one who is a 
paragon of perfection. 

The only thing that should disturb par- 
ents seriously about the way they are 
disciplining a child is an unhealthy atti- 
tude about it on the part of the child. If 
the ‘child is rebellious and uncooperative 
or if he tries to blame others for something 
he does, then parents have evidence that 
their own attitudes have been unfavorable 


When children sulk or show resent- 
ment toward the person who pun- 
ished them, it is definite evidence 
that the discipline used was not 
right for them. 
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and that they have been using methods 
of discipline unsuited to the child’s level of 
development. 


Evaluation of Discipline 

Just because a child’s behavior is good, 
or because he can be counted on to behave 
in a socially approved manner no matter 
where he is, is no reason to conclude that 
the methods used to bring about the good 
behavior are right or that they should be 
used in the discipline of all children. 

It is of far greater importance in decid- 
ing about the effectiveness of discipline to 
observe the attitude of the child who has 
been disciplined. When a child’s reaction to 


discipline is favorable, he will behave in a 
sportsmanlike fashion. He may cry or show 
signs of hurt feelings, but he will quickly 
recover from this and revert to normal. 

When, on the other hand, children sulk 
and show resentment toward the person 
who has punished them or when they 
blame someone else for their misbehavior or 
lie about it, there is definite evidence that 
the discipline used is not right for them, 
Under such conditions, parents should 
change their methods at once, using a 
more democratic approach, in place of the 
authoritarian approach which has led to 
the child's unfavorable attitudes and be- 
hayior. 


BASIC POINTS IN CHAPTER 21 


f ‘1. Good discipline includes three important 
; elements—education, reward, and pun- 
ishment. 

There are three common types of dis- 
cipline in use in America today— 
authoritarian, permissive, and demo- 
cratic, 


2 


3. Whichever method is used, it should be 


consistent if it is to be effective. 
4. Learning right and wrong comes from 
direct teaching and from imitating a 
good model. 
Rewards make it worth the child's while 
to do what he knows he is expected 
to do. 


5. 


` 


6. Punishment should be reserved for in- 

tentional wrongdoing. 

Punishment should be given because the 

child's behavior is naughty, not because 

he is naughty. 

8. Some types of punishment are good and 
some are unfavorable; it depends on 
how the punishment affects the child's 
desire to obey rules in the future. 

9. Parental attitudes toward discipline must 
be healthy if the child is to learn to do 
what is expected of him. 

10. In evaluating discipline, more emphasis 
should be placed on the effect the dis- 
cipline has had on the child's attitude 
than the effect on his behavior. 


Be 


For Discussion 


. If, as a parent of a young child, you decided to discipline him 


according to the principles of the democratic method, how would 
you defend your choice against criticisms by grandparents or great- 
grandparents that by sparing the rod you will spoil your child? 


. Why do adults tend to be inconsistent in their discipline, especially 


when they use the authoritarian method? 


. How would you decide when a child should be protected against 


danger and when he is capable of protecting himself by adhering 
to safety rules? 


. How can you determine accurately whether a young child’s mis- 


behavior is intentional or unintentional? : 


. When a parent loves a child, how can he or she justify slapping or 


spanking the child? Do parents act in a fit of temper or do they sin- 
cerely believe it is good for the child? 


Suggested Activities 


. Observe the disciplinary methods used by parents of young children 


you know or baby-sit for. How many fall into each of the three com- 
mon types? 


. After explaining a rule to a young child, ask him to tell you what 


he believes this rule means and what he thinks he is expected to do. 


. Make a list of gifts and treats that would be suitable rewards for 


a young child’s attempts to be good. 


. Observe several parents when they punish their children. Note the 


type of punishment used and the child’s reactions to it. Then classify 
these punishments as good or unsatisfactory according to the chil- 
dren’s attitudes. How does your classification compare with that 
given in this chapter? 


. Question a child right after he has been punished. List attitudes that 


indicate the child felt the punishment was justified and those indi- 
cating that he felt the punishment was unfair, Which list is longer? 
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Chapter 22 


Getting Ready for School 


As the days of early childhood draw to a 
close, the time comes for the child to go to 
school. His first school experience may be 
in a nursery school, in a kindergarten, or in 
the first grade of an elementary school. As 
the law requires that all physically and 
mentally normal children go to school when 
they are six years old, every child should 
be prepared for this new experience in his 
life. 

To all young children, going to school 
means growing up. They look forward 
eagerly to the day when they will be 
grown-up enough to be known as school 
children. Children who have older brothers 
or sisters who go off to school every morn- 
ing and leave them behind are especially 
eager to join the ranks of school children. 
They want to share the experiences they 
hear their brothers and sisters talk about 
at home. 


Importance of Early School Experiences 

Going to school may be an exciting ad- 
venture or a terrifying one, depending upon 
the child’s preparation for it. Studies of 
children’s attitudes toward school have re- 
vealed that while most children enter school 
with high hopes and great expectations, 
far too many children become disillusioned 
with school before they complete the first 
grade. 


Some children learn to dislike nursery 
school or Kindergarten, but this is less fre- 
quent than their dislike for elementary 
school. The reason for this is that the break 
between the home and the school environ- 
ment is not so great in nursery school and 
kindergarten as it is in first grade. 

How the child feels about school de- 
pends largely upon his early experiences in 
school. His eagerness to go to school may 
be stifled if, when he enters school, he 
finds himself unprepared for what the 
school expects of him. Fear and feelings of 
inadequacy quickly overcome the pleasure 
the child had anticipated. 

Equally as serious as lack of preparation 
is preparation of the wrong type. In their 
eagerness to have their children like school, 
some parents paint school in vivid, unreal- 
istic colors. The child who is lonely when 
his brothers and sisters go off to school is 
told, for example, that he will have plenty 
of playmates when he goes to school. True, 
there will be plenty of children available 
for him to play with but they may not want 
to play with him. 

Unfortunate early experiences at school, 
whether due to lack of preparation or to 
Preparation of the wrong type, are serious 
because the child’s whole attitude toward 
school for years to come may be influenced 
unfavorably by a wrong start. As the days 
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ed Head Start, nursery school, or a day-care center 


The child who has attend 
ful social, emotional, and educa- 


adjusts well to school if he has had successi 
tional experiences there. 
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The ability to work well with others 
makes for an easy adjustment to the 
school situation. 
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Going to school is a big adjustment 
in every way. 


go by, his dread of school may become 
stronger and stronger. In time, he may 
revolt so vehemently against going to 
school that his parents will find it neces- 
sary to take him out of school. 


Going to School—An Adjustment 

Going to school is for most children the 
first real break with the home environment. 
This means a serious adjustment to new 
people, new surroundings, and new modes 
of behavior, 

To a young child, whose experiences and 
worldly wisdom are limited, any adjust- 
ment is difficult. This is true of even so 
slight a change as having a visitor in the 
home or moving to another house, 

The ability to make adjustments to new 
situations depends partly upon intelligence. 
More important, however, are the child’s 
previous experiences in making adjust- 
ments. Until the fundamental physiological, 
motor, and social habits are established, the 
child's environment should be kept as 
stable and unvaried as possible so that he 
can become set in his ways. 
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Any slight change is apt to upset the 
child under three; but from that age, varia- 
tions in routine, if not too great, are more 
helpful than harmful because they help 
the child to make adjustments to changed 
conditions which, sooner or later, he will 
have to learn to do, 

Emotional tension accompanying adjust- 
ment. Every adjustment to new people or 
new situations is accompanied by a certain 
amount of emotional tension. This is true 
of adults as well as of young children. 
Getting used to a new job, living in a new 
city or a new neighborhood of the same 
city, and even adjustments to marriage are 
always a strain on an adult and require a 
certain amount of time to accomplish. 

In the case of young children, where the 
adjustment is more difficult because of the 
child's lack of experience, the emotional 
tension is far more pronounced. It shows 
itself in many different ways, the most 
common of which are general irritability, 
tendency to cry without adequate reason, 
loss of appetite, difficulties in falling asleep, 
vomiting, loss of weight, and speech dis- 
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Every adjustment to new people or 
new situations is accompanied by a 
certain amount of emotional tension. 
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orders, such as slurring, stuttering, and Any type of preliminary experience 
stammering. that the child has in preschool 


| Preliminary adjustments are helpful. groups will be helpful in preparing 
h 
| 


When children are babies and even when him for school. 
i they are toddlers, parents tend to adjust 
the home and their own interests to meet Hays from Monkmeyer 
the needs and wants of the child. As a i yore 
result, almost every child gets into the habit 
! of expecting people to adjust to him. 
This, of course, will not happen when he 
goes to school. No teacher could possibly 
adjust to the wishes of every child in a 
classroom nor will other children, accus- 
tomed at home to having people adjust to 
them, adjust to the wishes of another 
child. 

The longer adjustments are made in the 
home to the child, the more deeply rooted 
will be the child’s expectation that this 
will happen when he goes to school. That is 
why it is essential that parents and other 
family members give the child training in 
making adjustments to them rather than 
expecting adjustments to be made to him. 

This means that one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of preparing the child for 
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school is training in learning to adjust to 
new situations and people. Young chil- 
dren should be gradually trained to ad- 
just themselves — particularly during the 
six-month period before they enter school 
— to help cushion the shock that is bound 
to come when the child enters school for 
the first time. 

There are several ways in which a child 
can get preliminary experience in making 
adjustments. He may go to a nursery school 
or kindergarten for a year or two before he 
is ready to enter first grade. Or a play 
group of neighborhood children may be 
organized by mothers who take turns in 
supervising the children’s play. Attendance 
at Sunday school for a year or two before 
going to school also does much to pave the 
way for satisfactory school adjustment. 

The more time the child has to learn to 
make adjustments, the easier it will be for 
him. Concentrated training in making ad- 
justments rarely produces as good results as 
gradual training over a longer period of 
time. 

A splendid preliminary to preparing the 
young child for his entrance into school is 
for the mother to familiarize herself with 
the school by visiting for a day before she 
enters her child. Careful observation of the 
school's routine and what is expected of a 
child will give the mother a good idea of 
what she must do to prepare her child to 
meet the requirements of the school. 


Important Areas of Adjustment 
While every school is, to some extent, 
different from other schools, there is enough 
in common in all schools to know what will 
be expected of children when they first go 
to school. Of the many areas of preparation 
that every child will need, the most im- 
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The Federal program called Head 
Start is aimed at giving children pre- 
school experience so ds to make the 
adjustment to school easier, 


portant are described in detail on the fol- 
lowing pages, 

Learning necessary skills. To be able to 
adjust successfully to school, a young child 
must be independent as far as self-help is 
concerned. (See chart on page 353. ) 

Because nursery schools, kindergartens, 
and the early grades of elementary school 
devote a great deal of time to construction 
and play skills — such as painting, crayon- 
ing, drawing, cutting, clay modeling, 
weaving, tossing and catching balls, 
jumping rope, hopping, skipping, racing, 
dancing to music, and singing — plenty of 
time should be set aside for the develop- 
ment of such skills before the child goes to 
school. 


In the development of construction skills, 
the child should be encouraged to be orig- 
inal, not just to copy what someone else 
does or what he sees in a book. He should 
not, for example, be criticized for a bizarre 
drawing with peculiar color combinations 
or for a figure modeled out of clay that is 
impossible to recognize. Instead, he should 
be helped to make his original construc- 
tions more understandable without stifling 
his originality. The school will expect him 
to show originality in his work and this he 
will be afraid to do if he has been dis- 
couraged from doing so at home. 

Social adjustments. Going to school pre- 
sents for the young child problems in social 
adjustment that are new to him. First and 
foremost, he must learn to get along with 
other children of his own age, most of 
whom are complete strangers to him. He 
will have to learn to stand on his own feet 
and to get along with the other children as 
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best he can. If he does not measure up, the If the child has learned some of 
other children will ignore him. Even more the common skills at home or at 
serious, they will probably ridicule him. kindergarten, it will help him ad- 
There will be no adult to intervene and just to school. 
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What a Child Should Be Able to Do for Himself Before Going to School 


i + He should be able, without help, to puton ° He should be able to feed himself, even 
it and take off his outdoor clothing—such as to cutting his own meat, in case he has to 
cap, coat, mittens, rubbers, and boots. remain in school for lunch, ‘ 

* He should know when to go to the toilet ` e He should be able to keep his possessions 

without waiting to be told. in a neat, orderly fashion in the space 
« He should be able to wash his hands and assigned to him. $ En l 
face and comb his hair. TERS CERAN at hi 


What's New in Home Economics 


Any contacts the child has socially 
with other children and adults in 
Preschool groups will ease the ad- 
justment he must make when he 
goes to school, 


suggest that the older children include 
him in their play or that they stop teasing 
him. 

For the first time, the young child will 
find himself with adults other than mem- 
bers of the household. He will find that 
they have authority over him just as his 
parents do, but they will not be the easy 
prey to his pleadings for special privileges 
or for forgiveness for wrongdoing that his 
parents might be. He cannot expect the 
attention or affection from his teacher that 
he has been accustomed to have from the 
adults with whom he has been associated 
before. 

To ease the task of making satisfactory 
social adjustments to school, the young 
child needs plenty of opportunity before- 


hand to be with people of all types, young 
and old, and of different home back- 
grounds. Whenever possible, these contacts 
should be free from parental domination, 
thus giving the child a chance to learn to 
get along with people alone. 

Occasionally, a day’s visit with neighbor- 
hood playmates without an accompanying 
member of the family or a visit with rela- 
tives away from home will do wonders in 
aiding the child to solve the problems of 
social adjustment later on. 

One very important aspect of social ad- 
justments is learning to conform to the ap- 
pearance and behavior of other children. 
This does not mean, of course, that the 
child should be a carbon copy of other 
children but it does mean that in the social 
group there is no place for the rugged in- 
dividualist. 

In a general way, the child must dress 
like his classmates even though there is 
some individuality in his clothing. If, for 
example, they all wear blue jeans or shorts 
for play, he should too, though he can show 
his individuality in the colors of his shirts. 
If they all go to the Saturday morning 
kiddie shows at the movies, he should be 
permitted to go also, even though this may 
slightly disrupt family plans. 

Most important of all, he must learn to 
conform to the wishes of the majority in 
play activities, If the group wants to play 
Tag, he should not insist on playing Cops 
and Robbers. If he does, he will soon find 
himself a lone wolf without playmates. 

Conformity to the wishes of others can 
be taught in the home. Instead of allowing 
the child to have his own way all of the 
time, he should learn that he must do what 
the other family members want to do some 
of the time. 
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In a home where democratic control is 
practiced, a child soon learns to give and 
take. In a permissive home, he is encour- 
aged to be too much of an individualist. 
Authoritarian training may encourage con- 
formity or it may encourage the child to 
take a negative attitude toward all sug- 
gestions. Neither attitude will lead to good 
social adjustments. 

Learning to serve others. The helpless- 
ness of the young child results in his having 
more done for him than he is able to do for 
others in return. Even as he grows older 
and is capable of doing things for himself, 
his parents far too often continue to do 
things for him either through habit or be- 
cause they find it the quickest and easiest 
way. All this results in making the young 
child self-centered, selfish, and dependent. 
He expects things to be done for him with 
little or no thought of reciprocation. 

In school he will find a very different 
condition prevailing. Certainly no teacher 
will wait on him as his parents have done, 
nor will his classmates. He will soon dis- 
cover that he is expected to do things for 
others. He will be asked to perform little 
duties for the teachers and for his class- 
mates. Furthermore, he will be given small 
responsibilities for which he will be held 
accountable. It is helpful, therefore, for the 
child to have preliminary training in run- 
ning errands for the different members of 
the household and in assuming complete 
responsibility for certain tasks every day. 

Adjusting to school discipline. Many 
young children are brought up in homes 
where the discipline is lax and where, un- 
fortunately, they discover that they can do 
almost anything they please if they put 
up enough fuss about it. They also learn 
that exceptions are frequently made for 
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The child is expected to serve oth- 
ers—teachers as well as class- 
mates — from the first time he goes 
to school. 


their misbehavior because reproof or pun- 
ishment might prove to be embarrassing 
to their parents. 

Young children who have had a hap- 
hazard discipline in the home will find it 
difficult to adjust to school discipline. They 
will find there that right is right and wrong 
is wrong. There will be no special excep- 
tions made for them.. They will discover 
that they cannot do as they please no mat- 
ter how much fuss they make. 

At least six months but preferably a 
year before the child is to enter school, his 
parents should examine their disciplinary 
techniques in a critical fashion. This ex- 
amination is likely to show up laxities and 
discrepancies between their ideals of dis- 
cipline and the methods they use. Then, 
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with firmness and determination, the par- 
ents should proceed to discipline the child 
as he will be disciplined at school. 

Intellectual adjustments. All school 
activities, whether in nursery school, kin- 
dergarten, or in the grades, require con- 
centration of attention. This is a difficult 
adjustment for most children because they 
have not learned to concentrate before 
they entered school. When a child gets 
bored playing with a certain toy at home, 
he puts it aside to play with another. Simi- 
larly, if his attention lags while a story is 
being read to him, the adult usually stops 
reading or reads another story of the child’s 
choosing. This encourages mind-wandering 
and distractibility. 

To prepare the child for what the school 
will expect of him, careful attention should 


Mostly, the child should be able to 
help himself by the time he is ready 
for school, 
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be given to this problem. Since lack of in- 
terest is at the root of all cases of poor 
attention, the first step in improving con- 
centration is to try to increase the child’s 
interest in whatever activity he undertakes. 

Memorizing is another mental ability 
that is new and difficult for the young 
child when he enters school. Children are 
expected to memorize the words of songs, 
of poems, and even of simple prose pas- 
sages. They must learn the fundamental 
number combinations and how to spell 
simple words. To help the child develop 
the skill of learning easily, simple games of 
counting, learning names of objects, and of 
spelling simple words can be played at 
home. This training will be invaluable for 
the child and he will find it fun because it 
is part of a game. 


Young children may find it difficult 
to adjust to school discipline — 
particularly if the discipline at home 
has been haphazard. 
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The child will learn that in school he 
must pay attention and this may be 
a problem for him if he has no 
interest. 


Learning to read is often a laborious 
task, Many children are ready for it 
when they enter school because of 
stimulation at home. Encouraging a 
child to look at the pictures in a 
book and to follow the printed word 
will make him better able to read 
when he enters school. 
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A third important mental ability that 
school expects of young children is reason- 
ing. In the early school years, the reason- 
ing required for successful achievement is 
very simple. It consists primarily of the 
ability to make decisions in relatively easy 
situations or in easy subjects, However, for 
the young child who has had most of his 
decisions made for him, this proves to be a 
difficult task. 

To avoid this stumbling block to success- 
ful school adjustment, the young child 
should be given plenty of opportunities at 
home to make his decisions. He can decide, 
for example, which of two, three, or four 
suitable garments he wishes to wear; what 
toys he wants to play with; whether he 
wants carrots, beets, or peas for dinner; 
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whether he wants to play on the porch or 
in the yard; and whether he wants to hear 
a story or look at a book. 

However, the child must learn to abide 
by his decisions. If he knows they cannot 
be changed, he will be less likely to make 
snap judgments. 

Readiness to read. Because reading is 
one of the most important aspects of the 
school curriculum, it plays a determining 
role in the child’s attitude toward school. 
Children who read well usually like school 
better than those who read below the level 
of their classmates. Even more important, a 
child whose reading falls below the level 
of his classmates may have to repeat the 
first-grade work. This leads to such an un- 
favorable attitude toward school that it 
will affect the child’s whole future school- 
ing. 

Parents can do a great deal to help the 
child to be interested in reading and to 
have some reading ability even before he 
enters school by encouraging him to follow 
the printed word as they read to him and 
by showing him how the word is asso- 
ciated with the picture on the same page. 
If, for example, the parent is reading about 
the man’s cap; she can point out to the 
child the cap on the man’s head in the 
picture so that he will associate the word 
with the object. 

After the child has been read to, it is a 
good policy to ask him if he would like to 
read to the parent. If a story has been 
read to the child a number of times, he is 
familiar enough with it that he will be able 
to repeat certain words or even sentences. 
Even though he makes up part of what he 
says, the important thing is that he is 
getting the feeling of reading and is de- 
veloping an interest in reading. 


A very important way to encourage 
young children to want to learn to read is 
by having reading periods in the home 
when every member of the family reads. 
While a child may not be able to read, he 
should be encouraged to use the family 
reading period for looking at pictures in 
books and for trying to read to himself a 
story that has been read to him many times. 
Seeing others read and associating reading 
with being grown-up is one of the easiest 
and surest ways of increasing a child’s zeal. 


Test of Readiness for School 


No matter how conscientiously parents 
try to prepare their child for school, they 
are never sure whether they have done so 
adequately until the child goes to school 
and they have an opportunity to see how 
well he adjusts to the school situation. 
However, it is possible to get a clue as to 
how adequate the preparation is even be- 
fore the child enters school by applying a 
simple test to the child’s present behavior. 

The questions in the chart on page 359 
will serve as an index to determine how 
adequate this preparation has been. If most 
of these questions can be answered accord- 
ing to the word given in parentheses at the 
end of each question, there is no doubt 
about the fact that the child’s home prepa- 
ration for school has been complete enough 
to make the transition to this new form of 
life relatively easy for him. 

If, however, only a few of the questions 
can be answered as indicated, it will show 
where the weaknesses in preparation lie. 
The more incorrect answers there are, the 
more certain it is that adjustment. to 
school will be a difficult experience accom- 
panied by emotional tension and feelings 
of inadequacy on the child’s part. 
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10. 


Does the child go to the toilet without 
being told to do so? (Yes) 


. Does the child blow his nose when he 


needs to, without being told to do so? 
(Yes) 

Can the child put on his rubbers or 
boots without assistance? (Yes) 

Can the child put on his coat, snowsuit, 
hat, and gloves without assistance? 
(Yes) 

Can the child eat his entire meal without 
assistance and without urging? (Yes) 


. Does the child eat the food placed be- 


fore him without complaints that he 
doesn't like it? (Yes) 

Does the child dress like the other chil- 
dren of his age? (Yes) 

Is the little girl's hair style similar to 
that of other little girls of her age? 
(Yes) 

Can the child crayon an outline picture 
without going over the lines except 
occasionally? (Yes) 

Can the child cut well enough with 
blunt scissors to be able to cut out large 
figures? (Yes) 


. Can the child paste pictures on pieces 


of paper? (Yes) 


. Can the child handle paint without too 


much smearing? (Yes) 


. Can the child throw, catch, and bounce , 


large balls? (Yes) 


. Can the child tide a tricycle or other 


wheeled toy? (Yes) 

Can the child jump rope? (Yes) 

Can the child get along with other chil- 
dren’ with only occasional quarrels? 
(Yes) 


Does the child want to play with other) 
children when they are present rather ` 


than be an onlooker? (Yes) 


(Continued) 


18. 


19. 


TEST FOR-SCHOOL READINESS 


When children and adults are present, 
does the child show a preference for 
being with the children rather than with 
the adults? (Yes) 

Does the child adjust quickly to new 
adults? (Yes) 

Does the child react in an emotionally 
upset manner to adults when left alone 
with them? (No) 


. Does the child get along better. with 


children of his own age than with older 
or younger children? (Yes) 


. Does the child volunteer to do little 


` tasks for others? (Yes) 


32. 


33: 


Does the child graciously carry out any 
task he is asked to do? (Yes) 


. Does the child have any duties for 


which he alone is responsible? (Yes) 
Does the child carry out his respon- 
sibilities without constant reminders? 
(Yes) 


. Is the child obedient most of the time? 


(Yes) 


. Does the child put up an argument 


when he is told to do something or 
when he is reproved for wrongdoing? 
(No) £ 


. Does the child try to shift the blame to 


others to try to avoid punishment? (No) 
Does the child react favorably to dis- 
cipline? (Yes) 

Does the child rebel against discipline 
when administered by others than mem- 
bers of the family? (No) 

Does the child’s attention wander easily 
from the task at hand? (No) 

Does the child make any attempt to 
concentrate on a subject, even though 
he is not interested in it? (Yes) 

Does the child like to tell stories which 
have been read to him? (Yes) 
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34. 


35. 


36. 


TEST FOR SCHOOL READINESS (Cont.) 


Does the child ask questions about the 
stories which are in his storybook? 
(Yes) 

Does the child show a tendency to re- 
peat poems which he has enjoyed? 
(Yes) 

Does the child make his own decisions 
rather than rely upon someone else to 


- make them for him? (Yes) 


37. 


6. 


Does the child want to change a de- 
cision he knows is right when he finds 
it difficult or unpleasant to carry out? 
(No) 


38. 


39. 


Does the child of his own accord study 
the pictures in his books and tell their 
meaning? (Yes) 

Does the child voluntarily follow the 
printed matter on the page while he is 
being read to? (Yes) 

Does the child show any interest in 
learning to read, such as asking the 
meaning of words, asking what a print- 
ed word is, or asking to be taught how 
to read? (Yes) 


BASIC POINTS IN CHAPTER 22 


+ To all young children, going to school 


means growing up. 

How the child feels about being a 
school child is greatly influenced by how 
well prepared he is for school. 

Going to school involves making many 
adjustments on the child’s part. 
Preliminary adjustments, gained from 
going to nursery school, kindergarten, 
or Sunday school make the child's ad- 
justments to school easier. 

The mother can be guided in preparing 
her child for school by visiting the 
school her child will attend to observe 
the children and the school routine. 
Because the early grades in school put 
emphasis on skills, a child should be 
given plenty of opportunities to develop 
a wide range of play, self-help, and 
social skills at home. 


7. 


10. 


Learning to get along with people, both 
adults and other children, will help the 
child to adjust to school and, even more 
important to like school. 

Good adjustment to school can be fa- 
cilitated by consistent and democratic 
discipline at home. 

Development of the child's intellectual 
abilities and the cultivation of a desire 
to read will prepare the child for what- 
ever he will face when he goes to 
school. 

Using a test of readiness for school will 
not only tell whether the child is ade- 
quately prepared for school but it will 
emphasize areas of preparation which 
are inadequate. 
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For Discussion 


. If, as a child, you disliked school, do you feel that this was due 


mainly to being unprepared for it or to some other cause? 


- Do you feel slightly or greatly upset emotionally when you must 


adjust to a new situation, such as going to a party where you are a 
complete stranger? What determines how emotionally upset you are? 


- How does a general condition of babyishness, or not acting his age, 


prevent a child from getting along in school, not only at first but 
as his schooling progresses? 


. When is being different from other children in the group the big- 


gest handicap to the child’s school adjustments — in nursery school, 
kindergarten, or first grade? On what grounds do you base this? 


. Is it wise for a child to begin music lessons when he starts school? 


Why or why not? 


\ 


Suggested Activities 


. Find out what activities are part of the program for young children 


in the Sunday school of your church. How many of these activities 
would be helpful in preparing a child for first grade? 


. Visit a play group, a nursery school, or a kindergarten in your neigh- 


borhood. Observe the activities planned for the children, the dis- 
cipline, and the amount of help given the children by the teacher or 
the parent in charge of the play group. How good a preparation are 
they for first grade? 


3. Visit a first-grade class and make a list of important types of prepa- 


ration for a child about to enter this class. 


. Observe the crayoning, painting, and clay modeling of a group of 


children in a nursery school, a kindergarten, or a first-grade class. 
Pick out those that show originality. How does the teacher react to 
the originality and how do the other children react? 


. Apply the test given at the end of this chapter to several children 


who will enter school within a year. How diagnostic do you find it? 
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Self-assertiveness, 303-304 


Self-bathing, 127-129 
ages of, 129 
Self-confidence, 303 
Self-dissatisfaction, 306 
Self-dressing, 118-119, 213-216 
pattern of, 119, 214-215 
pride in, 213-214 
Self-evaluation, 270 
Self-feeding, 97-100 
Self-satisfaction, 305-306 
Sending to bed as punishment, 343 
Sense of humor, 300-301 
Sensitivities of newborn, 27-28 
Sensory exp>riences of babies, 69-70 
Sentences, 189 
Serving others, 355 
Sex, determination of, 18-20 
Sex ratio, 18 
Shoes, 111-113, 220-221 
for babies, 111-112 
for toddlers, 113 
for young children, 220-221 
Shyness, 312-313 
Similarity in clothes, 218 
Sisters, 260-261, 280, 285-287 
relationships with, 280, 285-287 
Skills, 148-149, 177-192, 352-353 
common forms of, 180-184 
essentials for learning, 178-180 
“golden age” for learning, 177 
hand, 182 
leg, 183 
postural, 183 
speech, 186-192 
types of, 181-184 
Sleep positions, 122-124 
Sleep requirements, 122-125, 194 
Sleep, safety in, 123-125 
Sleeping bag, 124-125 
Sleeping garments, 110-113, 124-125, 220 
for older babies, 111 
for toddlers, 113 
for young babies, 110-111, 124-125 
for young children, 220 ` 
Sleeping habits, 195-196 
importance of, 195-196 
Slow growth, 160, 162 
concern about, 162 


Slurring, 190 

Smugness, 365 

Snow suits, 112 

Social adjustment, 353-355 

Social behavior, meaning of, 257 

Social experiences, 257, 260 
importance of early, 260 

Social problems, 330 

Social values of speech, 191-192 

Spanking, 342 

Speech errors, 189-191 

Speech problems, 329 

Speech skills, 186-192 

Spermatozoon, 16-18 

Stammering, 190 

Stepparents, relationships with, 284-285 

Stories, listening to, 250-251 

Strange places, 278-279 

Strangers, 278-279 

Stuttering, 190 

Substitute companions, 270-271 

Sucking, 96 

Sun bath, 131-132 

Sun suits, 113 

Swallowing, 96 

Sympathy, 302-303 


Table manners, 200 
Tattling, 267 
Teasing, 265-266 
Teeth, 67-69, 129-131, 167-169 
baby, 67-69, 167 
care of, 129-131 
loss of, 168-169 
permanent, 167-169 
Teething, 68-69 
Television watching, 252 
Temper tantrums, 311, 314 
Texture of clothes, 218 
Three A’s of happiness, 306-307 
Thriving, 76 
criteria of, 76 
Thwarted desires, 321-322 
Toilet training, 152-153 
Training cup, 97 
Training panties, 112 
Transverse birth, 11 
Treatment of older children, 57-58 
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Treats, 340-341 

Triplets, 22 

Twins, 21 
fraternal, 21 
identical, 21 
nonidentical, 21 


Unfavorable family relationships, 289-290 
effects on children of, 289 
seriousness of, 289-290 

Unpreparedness, 322 

Unselfishness, 301-302 

Unsocial behavior, 257, 263-267 
meaning of, 257 


Variations in size, 163-164 
concern about, 164 

Vitamins, 94-95 

Vocabulary building, 188-189 


Wardrobe for young child, 218-221 
Watching animals, 248, 249 
Watching people, 249, 264-265 
Waterproof panties, 109, 110, 112-113 
Weaning, 95-96 
Weight, 63-64, 160-164 
of babies, 63-64 
of young children, 160-162 
pattern of increase in, 161 
variations in, 164 
Withholding treats as punishment, 344 
Woolens, laundering of, 115 
Word meanings, 189-190 
errors in, 190 
Working mothers, relationships with, 283-284 


X chromosomes, 18-19 


Y chromosomes, 18-19 
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. An excellent text, CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
has been completely rewritten to prepare students for their 
roles as parents. Content and illustrations reflect the impor- 
tance of child growth and development for all children— 
regardless of their race, religion, or social class. The text _ 

_ includes the latest information On neWly perfected health z 

inoculations, child psychology and consumer education along 
with recent research data... The 22 chapters. are organized 

+ into five parts for comprehension and ease of implementation. 
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